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ANIMALS. 

CHAP.  I. 
Animals  of  the  Dog  Kind.* 

The  second  class  of  carnivorous  quadrapeds  may 

be  denominated  those  of  the  dog  kind.  This  class 
IS  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  powerful  as  the 
former^  and  yet  neither  so  treacherous,,  rapacious^ 
or  cowardly.  This  class  may  be  principally  distin- 
guished by  their  claws,  which  have  no  sheath,  like 
tho§e  of  the  cat  kind,  but  still  continue  at  tlie  point 
of  each  toe,  without  a  capability  of  being  stretched 
forward  or  drawn  back.  The  nose  also,  as  well  as 
the  jaw,  of  all  the  dog  kind^  is  no  longer  than  in  the 
cat ;  the  body  is,  in  proportion  more  strongly  made^ 
lyid  coyered  with  hair  instead  of  fur.  There  arp 
many  internal  distinctions  also ;  as  in  the  intestines, 
which  are  much  longer  in  the  dog  kind  than  in 

*  These  animals  have  six  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
those  at  the  sides  being  longer,  and  the  intermediate  ones  lobed ; 
In  the  under  jaw  there  ate  also  six,  those  at  the  side  being  lobed ; 
fhere  are  four  canine  teetb,  iJfie  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  which 
are  incurved.  The  grinders  are  six  or  seven«  They  are  all 
canuToroas,  very  swift  and  acthroi  and  wdl  fitted  for  the  chace : 
none  of  ihem  are  able  to  climb  trees,  becsuse  they  want  tbo 
«ollarbotie.  c  * 

V<^'     III,  » 
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those  of  the  cat ;  the  eye  is  not  fonned  for  nif^ht 

vision  ;  and  the  olfactory  nerves  are  diffused^  in  the 
dog  kinds^  upon  a  very  extensive  membrane  within 
theskiilL 

If  we  compare  the  natural  habitudes  of  this  class 
with  the  former^  we  shall  find  that  the  dog  kinds 
are  not  so  solitary  as  those  of  the  cat^  but  love  to 
faniit  in  company^  -and  encourage  each  other  with 
their  mutual  cries.  In  this  manner  the  dog  and 
the  jackall  pursue  their  prey ;  and  the  wolf  and 
fox^  which  are  of  this  kind^  though  more  solitary 
and  silent  among  ns^  yet^  in  coitntries  where  lest 
persecuted^  and  where  they  can  more  fearless  dis- 
play their  natural  inclinations^  they  are  found  to 
keep  together  in  pacScs^  and  pome  their  game  wifli 
alternate  howlings.  *  '     '  ' 

Animals  of  the  dog  kind  want  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  cat  kind^  and  yet  are  possessed  of 
tithers  in  which  the  latter  ai^  deficient.  Upon  de- 
serving their  claws^  it  wftt  ^easily  le  perceived  that 
they  cannot^  like  cats,  pursue  their  prey  up  the 
sides  of  a  tree^  and  continue  the  chace  among  the 
branches ;  their  unmanageable  claws-  cannot  «tick 
in  the  bark^  and  thus  support  the  body  up  along  the 
trunk,  as  we  see  the  cat  very  easily  perform :  when- 
ever^ therefore^  their  prey  flies  up  the  tree  from 
them^  they  can  only  follow  it  with  their  eyes^  oir 
watch  its  motions  till  hunger  again  brings  it  to  the 
ground.  For  this  reason^  the  proper  prey  of  the  dog 
kind  are  only  those  animals^  that»  themselvefl^ 
af6  unfitted  for  climbing ;  tfie  hm^  the  ivbUt^  di^ 
gazelle^  or  the  roe-buck. 

As  they  are,  in  this  respect^  inferior  to  the-cat^  so 
tibey  eiceed  it  in  the  sense  of  smelling;  hj  wlucli 
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done  they  punne  Ibeir  prey  with  c^^rtauity  of  bugi- 

cess,  wind  it  through  all  its  mazes,  and  tire  it  down 
by  jpei;«everance.  It  often  iiappeqs^  however^  in  ih^ 
9Vf9g^  «tale,  tbai  their  pjney  is  either  top  vmA 
dimioifih^y  or  loo  iifireary  to  serve  for  ft  fiufiBcient 
supply.  In  this  case^  when  driven  to  an  extremity, 
^.lhie.^o^  kinds  can  iive  for  fo^ie  time  upon  fruits 
mi  v^geNrieSj  wAm^^,  iS  they  do:  n$it  fileiso  the 
f ppetite,  at  least  searve  to  ^fewe  their  hun^r. 

Of  all  tliis  tribe,  the  Dog"  has  cvery^  reason  to 
ol£iiin  th0]^fere«^«  b^ing  the  most  iatielHgent  of 
feU  kntmm  quMrupedbj  miAttie  aofcnoiiriedgfid  friend 

of  niankind.  The  dog,*  independent  of  the  beauty 
qf  his  fornix  bis  vivaqity«  finrce*  eod  swiftness,  k 
fiMSfliBiid  of  all  Ihflig  ipton»!  qaajificsjtiong  that  oaA 
domifidte  tho  afibciltons  of  iten,  and  'mdw  ^ 
tyrant  a  protector.  A  natural  share  of  courage,  an 
an^^  and  iiearocious  disposition,  renders  the  dog,  ia 
iti  eataga  ttata>»  a  fonaidaUe  ontMy  to  all  othir 
animals :  but  those  rtadily  give  way  to  Tery  diflEsmil 
qualities  in  the  domestic  dog,  whose  only  ambition 
leems  the  desii?e  to  please:  he  is  seen  to  come 
oronehiag  alonip,  to  by  his  force,  bis  coaiage,  and 
fill  his  useful  talents,  at  the  feet  of  his  master ;  he 
waits  his  orders,  to  which  he  pays  imphcit  obe- 
dience ;  he  consults  his  looks,  and  a  single  glance 
is  eaffickiit  to  put  him  in  motion  r  he  is  more  faith-' 
ful  even  than  the  most  boasted  among  men ;  he  is 
constant  in  his  affections,  friendly  without  interest, 
bmI  gmtefnl  ler  (he  slightest  lavoam ;  mach  nioie 
mindUhi  of  benefits  reodyed  th$in  injuries  offered ; 

*  The  mt  of  this  ^leseriplSon  of  As  ^  Is  tsbsn  ftom  BC 
Bote  1 5ihst  i  lam  siM,  •  niMsd  m  bi^ 
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he  is  not  driven  off  by  unkindness^he  still  eon^ 

tinues  humble,  submissive^  and  imploring ;  his  only 
hope  to  be  serviceable^  his  only  terror  to  displease ; 
he  licks  tlie  hand  that  has  been  just  lifted  to  strike 
him^  and  at  kst  disanns  resentment^  by  snbrnissive 

perseverance.  "  • 

More  docile  than  man^  more  obedient  than  any 
other  animal^  he  is  not  only  instructed  in  a  short 
time,  but  he  also  conforms  to  the  dispositions  and 
the  manners  of  those  who  command  him.  He  takes 
bis  tone  from  the  house  he  inhabits ;  like  the  rest  of 
the  domestics,  he  is  disdainM  among  the  great,  and 
dinilisb  among  clowns.  Always  midabns  in  ser?ing 
his  master^  and  only  a  friend  to  his  friends,  he  is  in- 
dfferent  to  ali^he  rest,  and  declares  himself  openly 
against  snch  as  seem  to  be  dependent  like  himself. 
Hte  ' knows  a  beggar  by  his  clothes,  by  his  Voice> 
or  his  gestures,  and  forbids  his  approach.  When 
at  night  the  guard  of  the  house  i&xommitted  to  his 
.cave,  he  seems  proud  of  the  charge  ;  he  continues 
ta  watdifbl  centinel^  he  goes  his  rounds^  scents 
strangers  at  a  distance^  and  gives  them  warning  of 
his  being  upon  4uty.  If  they  attempt  to  break  in 
upon  his  territories^  he  becbmes  more  fierce,  flies  at 
*them,  thi^eatens^  fights^  and  either  conquers  alone, 
or  alarms  those  who  have  most  interest  in  coming 
to  his  assistance however,  wh^n  he  has  conquere<]^ 
the  qmetly^rq^oses^  upon  the  spoil,  and  abstains  from 
what  he  has  deterred  others  from  abusing;  giving 
thus  at  once  a  lesson  of  courage,  temperance;,  and 
.fidelity.  '  - 

From  hence  we  see  of  what  importance  this 
finimal  is  to  us  in  a  state  of  nature.  Supposing,  for 
a  moment,  that  the  species  had  not  existed,  how 
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could  man^  without  the  assistance  of  the  dog^^  have 
been  able  to  conquer,  tame,  and  reduce  to  senri*- 
tode^  every  other  animal  ?  How  could  he  discoTer, 
chase,  and  destroy,  those  that  Avere  noxious  to  ' 
bim  ?  In  order  to  be  secure^  and  to  become  master 
of  all  animated  natnre^  it  waa  neceicary  for  him  to 
begin  by  making  a  friend  of  a  part  of  them  ;  to 
attach  such  of  them  to  himself,  by  kindness  and 
caresses,  as  seemed  fittest  for  obedience  and  active 
pursuit.  Thus  the  first  art  employed  by  man,  was 
in  condltating  the  favour  of  the  dog ;  and  the  fruits 
of  this  art  were,  the  conquest  and  peaceable  pos* 
session  of  the  earth. 

The  generality  of  animals  have  greater  agility, 
greater  swiftness,  and  more  formidable  arms,  from 
nature,  than  man  ;  their  senses,  and  particularly  that 
of  smelling,  are  far  more  perfect :  the  having  gained, 
therefore,  a  new  assistant,  particularly  one  whose 
scent  is  so  exquiske  as  that  of  the  dog,  was  the 
gaining"  a  new  sense,  a  new  faculty,  which  before 
was  wanting.  The  machines  and  instruments  which 
we  have  imagined  for  perfecting  the  rest  of  the 
senses,  do  not  approach  to  that  already  prepared  by 
Nature,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  find  out  every 
animal,  though  unseen,  and  thus  destroy  the  noidous 
Und  use  the  serviceable. 

The  dog  thus  useful  in  himself,  taken  into  a  par- 
ticipation of  empire,  exerts  a  degree  of  superiority 
OYor  all  animals  that  require  human-  protection.' 
The  flock  and  the  herd  obey  his  voice  more  readily 
even  than  that  of  the  shepherd  or  the  herdsman  ; 
he  conducts  them,  guards  them,  keeps  them  from^ 
capriciously  sedting  danger^  and  their  enemies  be 
conriders  as  hi^  own.   Noi  is  be  less  useful  in  tha 
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pursuit :  when  the  sound  of  the  horn,  or  the  voice 
of  the  hantsman^  caHs  him  i0  the  fields  he  testifies 
his  pleasure  by  every  little  art^  afnd  pursues  with 
perseverance  those  animals  which,  w^hen  taken,  he 
must  not  expect  to  divide.  The  desire  of  hunting 
ill  indeed  nalaral  to  him  as  weD  as  to  his  master^ 
ilifice  war  and  the  chace  are  the  only  empIo3rment 
of  savages.  All  animals  that  live  upon  flesh  hunt 
by  nature ;  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  whose  force  is  so 
great  that  they  are  sure  to  conquer,  bant  alone,  and 
without  art ;  the  wolf^  the  fbx^  and  the  wiM  Aog, 
hunt  in  packs,  assist  each  other,  and  partake  the 
spoil.  But  when  education  iias  perfected  this  talent 
in  the  domestic  dog,  when  he  has  been  taught  by 
man  to  repress  his  ardour^  to  measure  his  motions, 
and  not  to  exhaust  his  force  by  too  sudden  an  ex- 
ertion of  it,  he  then  bunts  with  method,  and  always 
with  success. 

Although  the  wild  dog,  such  as  he  wiis  before 
he  came  under  the  protection  of  mankind,  is  at 
present  utterly  unknown,  no  such  animal  being  now 
fo  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world,  yet  there 
many  that,  from  a  domestic  state,  have  turned 
savage,  and  entirely  pursue  the  dictates  of  nature/*' 
In  those  deserted  and  uncultivated  countries  where 
the  dog  is  found  wild,  they  seem  enth^ely  to  paHake 
of  the  disposition  of  the  wolf;  they  unite  in  large 
bodies,  and  attack  the  most  formidable  animals  of 
tfie  forest,  the  cougar,  the  panther,  and  the  bison, 
tn  America,  where  they  were  originally  brought  by 
the  Europeans,  aad  abandoned  by  their  masters, 
&ey  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
spread  in  packs  over  tfie  whole  country,  attack  aH 
irtber  animab,  and  even  man  himsetf  does  not  patt 
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wiiftoul  insult.  They  are  there  treated  in  the  same 
HWDner  as  ail  other  caraivorous  animals^  and  kilted 

■ 

ivfteTCffer  tliey  happen  to  come:  howerer^  they  are 

easily  tamed  ;   when  taken  home,  and  treated  with 
kiadness  and  lenity,  they  quickly  become  submissive 
and  heoMttT,  and  cmtiirae  faithfally  attadied  lo 
tiieir  mestAra.   Different  in  tbia  ftmi  the  wdf  of 
the  fox,  vfhtUr,  though  taken  never  so  young,  are 
gentle  only  while  cubs,  and^  as  they  'grow  oIder# 
gfre  tberasehca  ap  to  their  natufal  appetites  of 
vapine  and  eraelty.   In  short,  il  may  be  asserted, 
tlfeit  the  do^  is  the  only  aninml  whose  fidelity  is 
anshaken ;  the  only  one  who  knows  his  naster^t 
and  the  friends  of  the  fiimily ;  the  only  one  who 
instantly  distinguishes  a  stranger ;  the  only  one  who 
knows  his  name,  and  answers  to  the  domestic  call ; 
Ae  only  one-who'  seeiiia  t»  miderstand  the  natnro 
^  itthordimCion,  and  seeks  assistance  ;  the  onlf 
one  who,  when  he  misses  his  master,  testifies  his 
loss  by  h»  complaints  ;  the  only  one  who^  carried 
i»  a  distant  phee^  eanfiatf  Ih^  way  honfe ;  the  only 
one  vfhose  nattifat  taVsats  ai^  evident,  and  whose 
ediK»tion  is  always  successful. 

In  the  same  manner^  as  the  dog  is  of  the  most 
eomplying  disporifion,  so  also  is  it  the  most  sas-^ 
oeptible  of  change  in  its  form ;  the  varieties  of  thir 
animal  being  too  many  for  even  the  most  careful 
desehber  to  mention.  The  elimate^  the  food^  and 
Aeedneation^  all  make  strong  impressions  upon  A» 
animal,  and  prodace  alterations  iu  its  shape^  ita 
cdhmr,  its  hair,  its  size,  and  in  every  thing  but  iCa 
natare.  The  sdme  dog,  taken  from  one*  diBntej 
and  broagbt  to  anoAier,  seems  to  become  another 
animcd :  but  different  breeds  are  as  much  separatee^ 
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to  an  appearance^  as  any  two  animak  the  most 

distinct  in  nature.  Nothing'  appears  to  continue 
constant  with  them^  but  their  internal  conformation ; 
different  in  the  figure  of  the  body,  in  the  length  of 
th^  nose,  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  in  the  length 
and  the  direction  of  the  ears  and  tail,  in  the  colour, 
the  quality^  and  the  quantity -of  the  hair ;  in  short, 
different  in  every  thing  but  that  make  of  the  parts 
vvhich  serve  I.0  continue  the  species,  and  keep  the 
animal  distinct  from  ail  others.  It  is  this  peculiar 
conformation^  this  power  of  producing  an  animal 
that  can  re-produce,  that  marks  the  kind,  and  ap- 
proximates forms  that  at  first  sight.seem  (lever  made 
for  conjunction.  ; 

From  this  single  consideration,  therefore,  we  may 
at  once  pronounce  all  dogs  to  be  of  one  kind ;  but 
which  of  them  is  the  original  of  all  the  rest,  which 
of  them  is  the  savage  dog  from  whence  such  a 
variety  of  descendants  have  come  down^  if  no*  easy 
matter,  to  determine.  "  We  may  easily  indeed  ob- 
serve, that  all  those  animals  which  are  under  the 
ipflueoce  of  .mad,  are  subject  to.  great  variations. 
Such  as  have  been  sufficiently  independent,- so  as  to 
choose  their  own  climate,  their  own  nourishment, 
and  to  pursue  their  own  habitudes,  preserve  the 
original  marks  of  nature,  without  much  deviation  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  first  of  these  is  even  at 
this  day  very  well  represented  in  their  descendants. 
But  such  as  man  has  subdued,  transported  from  one 
climate  to  another,  controlled  in  their  manner  of 
living,  and  their  food,  have  most  probaUy  been 
changed  also  in  their  forms  :  particularly  the  dog 
has  felt  these  alterations  more  strongly  than  any 

Other  of  the  domestic  kinds ;  for  Uving  more  lijce 
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mwR,  he  may  be  thus  said  to  live  more  irregularly 
abo^  and,  consequently,  must  have  fell  all  those 
changes  that  such  Tariety  would  naturally  produce. 
Some  other  causes  also  may  be  assigned  for  this 
variety  in  the  species  of  the  dog ;  as  he  is  perpetually 
under  the  eye  of  his  master,  when  accident  has  pro- 
duced any  singularity  in  its  productions,  man  uses 
all  his  art  to  continue  this  peculiarity  unchanged  ; 
either  by  breeding  from  such  as  bad  those  singu* 
krities,  or  by  destroying  such  as  happened  to  vrant 
them;  besides,  as  the  dog  produces  much  more 
frequently  than  some  other  animals,  and  Hves  a 
shorter  time,  so  the  chance  ibr  its  varieties  will  be 
offered  in  greater  proportion. 

But  which  is  the  original  animal^  and  which  the 
artificial  or  accidental  variety,  is  a  question  which, 
as  was  said,  is  not  easily  resolved.  If  the  internal 
structure  of  dogs  of  different  sorts  be  compared  with 

each  other,  it  will  be  found,  except  in  point  of  size, 
that  in  tliis  respect  they  are  exactly  the  same.  This, 
therefore,  affords  no  oriterion.  If  other  animals  be 
compared  with  the  dog  internally;  the  wolf  and  the 
fox  will  be  found  to  have  the  most  perfect  resem- 
blance ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  dog  which 
most  resembles  the  wolf  or  the  fox  externally,  is  the 
original  aniflud  of  its  kind ;  for  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  as  the  dog  most  nearly  resembles  them  in- 
ternally, so  he  may  be  near  them  in  external  resem- 
bkmce  also,  except  where  art  or  accident  has  altered 
his  form.  This  being  supposed,  if  we  look  among 
the  number  of  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  dog,  we 
shaU  not  find  one  so  like  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  as  that 
which  is  called  Ihe  Sh^herd's  Dog.  This  is  that 
dog  with  long  coarse  hair  on  all  parts  except  Ihe 
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nofle,  pricked  earsj  and  along  nose^  which  is  common 
enough  among  va,  and  tfeoei?ea  his  name  from  being 
principally  used  in  guarding  and altendiiig  on  sbeep. 
This  seems  to  be  the  primiLive  animal  of  his  kind  ; 
and  we  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  thj^opinien, 
if  we  attend  t&  thediffereal  charadiefa  wbtdi  cSmate 
produces  in  thk  animal,  and  the  different  paces  of 
dogs  which  are  propagated  in  every  country ;  and, 
hi^  'the  first  ptaoe^  if  we  examine  those  counlriea 
which  are  stiff  savage,  or  hut  half  eivilited,  where  it 
is  most  probable  the  dog',  like  bis  master,  has  received 
but  few  impressions  from  art,  we  shall  find  the 
diepherd'a  ilog;  or  one  verj  iihe  himv  stii  pfevaiRii^ 
amongst  them.   The  d<^  tBat  bavie  run  w8d  in 
America,  and  m  Congo,  approach  this  form.  The 
dog  of  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  Iceland,  of  the  Cape  of 
€h)od  Hope,  of  Madagascar,  Midam,  Calient,  and 
Mstiftmr,  have  dl  a  iMg  nose,  pricked  ears,  and  re-^ 
semble  the  shepherd's  dog  very  nearly.    In  Guinea, 
the  dog  very  speedily  takea  thia  f<nrm  ;  for,  at  the 
seeotid  or  thifd  generatido,  the  animal  fca*geto  to» 
bark,  hia  ears  and  hie  tail  beeeme  pointed,  and 
haiF  drops  off,  while  a  coarser,  thinner  kind  come* 
in  the  place.   Thia  sort  of  dog  k  also  to  be  found 
vet  the  temfeiate  dhaates  in  great  abtmdance,  pai-< 
tiariarly  among  those  who,  prefcfring  tRefolnefl# 
to  beauty,  employ  an  animal  that  requires  very 
little  instroclioa  to  be  serviceable.  Netwitti- 
slandiiig  this  creatnre^a  deformity,  hie  ndMH 
choly  and  savage  air^  he  is  superior  to  aM  the  rest  of 
his  kind  in  instinct;  and,  withoal  any  teaching, 
naturally  takes  to  tending  Aeeksv  with  a»  aesMuitf  • 
send  vigilance  that  at  once  aflto»bhea>  atftd  yet  yeMevta 
bis  master. 
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Inr  ttidre  jpoiished  and  ciniiced  plaoee^  the 
seems  to  partake  of  the  anivefsal  refinement ;  and, 
like  the  men^  become  more  beautiful,  more  majestic^ 
and  more  capable  of  assuming  an  edacatton  fore^;ii 
to  his  nature.  The  dogs  of  Albany,  of  Greece,  of 
Denmark,  and  of  Ireland,  are  larger  and  strong'er 
than  those  of  any  other  kind.  In  Prance,  Germany^ 
Spain^  and  Italy^  the  dogs  are  of  various  ktnds^  Hke 
tfie  men  \  and  this  variety  seems  formedliy  crossing^ 
the  breed  of  such  as  are  imported  from  various 
climates. 

Thesfac^herd'tf  dog  may,  tfierefore^  be  considered 
ds  the  primitive  stock  firom  whence  thiese  varieties 

are  all  derived.  He  makes  the  stem  of  that  genea- 
logical tree  which  has  been  branched  ont  into  every 
part  of  the  wortd.  This  animal  still  conthtnes  pretty 
nearly  in  its  original  state  among  the  poor  in  tem- 
perate climates ;  being  transported  into  the  colder 
regions,  he  grows  less  and  more  ugly  among  tiie 
jLapbnders ;  But  ferecomes  mof e  perfect  m  I<^e]aml; 
Russia,  and  Siberia,  where  the  cHmate  is  less 
rigorous,  and  the  people  more  civilized.  Whatever 
differences  there  may  be  among  the  dogs  of  these 
eOuhtries,  they  are  not  very  considerable^  as  they' 
all  have  strait  ears,  long*  and  thick  hair,  a  savage 
aspect,  and  do  not  bark  either  so  often  or  so  loud  ail 
dbgs  of  the  DddM  (Ciiltivttted  Und. 

'rtie  shepherd's  dog,  transported  into  the  tseittpcM 
rate  climates,  and  among  people  entirely  civilized,' 
such  as  England^  France,  and  Germany,  will  be  dt^ 
vested  of  hitf  savage  air,  his  pricked  ears,  bis  roK^, 

long,  and  thick  hair,  and,  from  the  single  influence 
of  climate  and  food  alone,  will  become  either  a  Ma- 
tin^ a  Mastill&  Of  lui  Hound.  These  three  sedra  the 
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immediate  descendants  of  the  former;  and  from 
them  the  other  varieties  are  produced. 

The  Hqund,  the  Harrier^  and  the  Beagle^  seem  all 
of  the  same  kind  ;  for  although  the  bitch  is  covered 
but  by  one  oi  them^  yet  in  her  litters  are  found  pup- 
pies  reflemUing  all  the  three.  This  animal^  trans- 
ported into  Spain  or  Barbary^  where  the  hair  of  all 
quadrupeds  becomes  soft  and  long-,  will  be  there 
converted  into  the  land-spaaiei,  and  the  water  spa- 
iiiel>  and  these  of  different  sizes. 

The  Grey  Matin  Hound,  which  is  the  second 
branch,  transported  to  the  North,  becomes  the  great 
Danish  dog ;  and  this,  sent  into  the  Souths  becomes 
the  grey-hound,  of  different  sizes.  The  same  trans- 
ported into  Ireland,  the  Ukraine,  Tartary,  Epirus, 
and  Albania,  becomes  the  great  wolf-dog,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Irish  wolf-dog. 
.  The  Mastiff,  which  is  the  tiurd  branch,  and  chiefly 
a  native  of  England,  when  transported  into  Den- 
mark becomes  the  little  Danish  dog;  and  this  little 
Dapisb  dog^  sent  into  the  tropical,  and  warm  clh* 
nmtes,  becomes  the  anunal  called  the  Tarkish  dog; 
vrithout  hair.  AH  these  races,  with  their  varieties, 
are  produced  by  the  influence  of  cUmale^  joined  to 
the  different  food,  education^  and  shelter^  which 
they  have  received,  among  mankind.  All  other 
kinds  may  be  considered  as  ihongrel  races,  produced 
Joig  the.  concurrence  of  these,  and  found  rather  by 
crossing  the  breed  than .  by  attending  to  the  indivi- 
doal.  As  these  are  extremdy  numerous,  and 
very  dilTerent  in  different  countries,  it  would  be  al- 
most endless  to  mention  the  whole;  besides,  no- 
thing bat  experience  can  ascertain  the  ' reality  of 
those  conjectures  akeadj^  made,  although  they  have 
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so  much  the  appearance  of  probability ;  and  until 
that  gives  more  certain  infomiationj  we  maat  be 
cxensed'  from  entariitg  more  minutely  into  the 

subject. 

"  With  regard  to  the  dogs  of  our  country  in  par- 
ticular^ ihe  varieties  are  very  greats  and  the  nnmber 
every  day  increasing.   And  ttiis  most  happen  in  a 

country  so  open  by  commerce  to  all  others,  and 
where  wealth  is  apt  to  produce  capricious  predi- 
lection. Here  the  ugliest  and  the  most  usdess  of 
their  kinds  will  be  entertained  merely  for  their  sin- 
gularity :  and  J  bein^  imported  only  to  be  looked  at, 
Ifaey  will  lose  even  that  small  degree  of  sagacity 
which  diey  possisssedintheirnatBral'idimiites.  J^^^ 
this  importation  of  foreign  useless  dogs^  our  own  na- 
tive breed  is^  I  am  informed,  greatly  degenerated,  and 
the  varieties  nOw  to  be  found  in  England  much  more 
numerous  than  they  were  in  4ie  times  of  'Queen 
Elizabeth^  when  Doctor  Cuius  attempted  their 
•natural  history.  Some  of  these  he  mentions  are  no 
lenger  to  hefo^nd  mottottg  hb,  atthoiigh  many  Ji«se 
^nce  been  introduced^  by 'no  means  so  serviceable 
as  those  which  have  been  suffered  to  decay. 
'  He  divides  the  whole  race  into  three  kinds. 
'The'fiist  is,  the-  genteons  kind,  which  consists  Jdi 
the  terrier,  the  harrier,  and  the  blood-hound  the 
gaze-hound,  the  grey-hound^  the  leymmer,  and  the 
tumbler ;  all  these  are  used  for  hunting.  Then  the 
s)plmid;:ihe' setter,  and' the  water-spaniel,  or  finder, 
•Were  used  for  fowling ;  and  the  spaniel,  gentle,  or 
lap-dog,  for  amusement.  The  second  is  the  farm 
kind,  consisting  .pf  the  shepherd's  dog  and  the 
*  mastiff.  And  the  thud  is  Ihe  mongrel  kind ;  con- 
sisting of  the  wappe^  the  turn-spit,  and  the  dancer. 
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To  these  varietiei  we  may  add,  at  ^eaeiit,  the  f)uU^ 
dog,  the  Dutch  mastiff,  the  harlequin,  the  pointer, 
ap^  tb^  Paae,  witb  a  variety  ftf  ^|<dpg^«  which  a# 
they  are  perfectly  useless^  may  be  considerwt 

unworthy  of  a  name.   

The  Terrier  is  a  small  kind  of  hound,*  witlpi 
ioagb  habr»  made  use  oi  to  force  tb^  ion  or  t|i^ 
badger  Mt  .of  Ihek  boles ;  w  rath^  to  gi?e  iwytiee^ 

by  their  barking,  in  what  part  of  their  kennel  the  fox 
pr  badger  resides,  wfbj^a  ibe<9|>i)rt8i9eiLiatend  Hn.iig 

^  The  Hamier,  as  mil  as  thebaaglewd  tbefm- 

hound,  are  used  for  hunting  ;  of  all  otb^r  animals^ 
tiwy  have  ibe  quiche  and  most  distingiiisfaiDg  ^ns^ 
of  mielHng*  Tbe  ^roperiy  braediiigir  malcbioc^ 
aad  Iminhig  thea^  make  up  the  bittinait  af  inaitjr 

aaen's  hvcs. 

The  lil0od-hQttnd  waa^a  d^g  of  great  usf^  and 
in  high  astitm  anong  ovr  anteatata,  lU  employ 
(vras  to  recover  any  game  that  ImwI  eacBfied  munded 

fipom  the  hufiter,  or  had  been  killed,  and  stolen  out 
0£  tbe  forest.  JBiit  *vm  still  more  eoiployad  iu 
hunting  thmtos  smd  rabbeaa  by  tMr  faia^  M 
that  time,  when  diie  country  was  less  peopled  than  at 
Ijceseut,  and  when,  consequently,  the  footsteps  of  one 
^nan  mce  Jess  crossed  and  loUiterated  by  Ihose  of 
«lhan^  this  nimal  was  very  sameenUe  in  audi  pur- 
suits ,  but  at  prebeat,  when  the  country  is  every  where 
jfteopied^  this  variety  is  quita  srom  oat;  probably 
hecaaae  it  was  fomd  af  Jns  samoe  Ifaan  fianneriy.f 

  _  ¥ 

*  British  Zoology. 

f  f  Mr.  Boyle  relates  that  a  perion  6f  quality,  to  raake  trial 
whether  a  young  biood4iound  vi^  viien  instructed,  caused  one  of 

lasssrssiiis4s  «a)k  to  a  imfflMr atfoi  sfft mA  dMUla  a«NSifcai- 
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The  GbsBe-hound  banted^  like  our  grey-hounds, 
bjr  tte  eye  and  not  by  the  toent  it  chased  indiA- 
vently  the  fax,  kue^  or  bttck.   it  wtmld  ideot  fiooi 

the  herd  the  fattest  rmd  fairest  deer,  pursue  it  by  the 
eye^  and  if  lost  xeomex  it  again  withaiiuuu^g  sagi^ 
cHy:  The  «p«neB  is  mom  kit  or  aokaown  ansM^ 
us. 

"  The  Grrey-hound  is  very  well  knovmAt  present, 
Md  was  foroMrly  held  in  £uch  eiliBiationj  that  it 
wm  the  peadflMr  compaaioii  of.  a  fsnllftiBMi ;  wIm^ 
ia  the  times  of  semi-barbarism,  was  known  by  his 
hoEse,  hisiiawk,  and  his^rey -bound.  PensoDS  under 
a  certain  rank  of  liSo  «e  favbiddeDj  by  aone  fade 
gaac  Jiiiw,  frwn  keeping  this  Mwrtal ;  ivlieMfere;  to 

disguise  it  the  better,  they  cut  off  its  tail. 

The  Ley  miner  is  a^species  now  unknown  to  us. 
it  JMinted  lifolb  by  aoent  and  sigliit^  ssid  was  kd 
in  a  hfma.or  tlxmg,  firiNa  whenoe  it  leocived  its 
snme. 

The  l^unUer  a\^s  less  4ban  ^e  liound,  mo^e 
>CT^gy^  Ai^d  ind  pmkad  east;  aottfaat  by  4be da^ 
scription  it  seems  to  answer  to  the  onodern  hircber. 
This  took  its  prey  fay  mere  cunning,  depending 
nttthar  on  the  goodnm  eif  its  noae  nor  its  swiftness. 
If  it  tame  watn  w»nw,  it  neither  barked  iter  ran 

tswn  dine  milei  fona  jdunoe.  The  I>o^«  iritlioal  tbs  yiaa  he 
was  to  pursue,  followed  him  by  the  scent  to  the  aboreHnentioned. 
pbcee,  notwiliistaDdiiig  the  multitude  of  market  people  that  went 
along  the  same  road,  and  of  f^yeDers  that  had  occasion  to  croM 
it ;  and  when  the  blood-hound  came  to  the  chidf  market- town,  he 
passed  through  the  streets  without  taking  notice  of  any  of  the 
people  there  ;  and  ceased  not  till  he  had  gone  to  the  house  where 
the  man  he  sought  rested  hinisclf,  and  where  he  found  him  in  an 
upper  room,  to  the  wonder  of  those  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
this.pufsuit.2    *■       '  ' 
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on  the  rabbits ;  but,  seemingly  inattentive,  ap- 
proached sufficiently  near  till  it  came  withio  reacb> 
And  then  seized  them  by  a  audden  spring. 

"  The  Land  Spaniel,  which  probably  had  its  name 
from  Spain,  where  it  mii^ht  have  acquired  the  soft- 
ness of  its  hair,  is  well  known  at  present.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this  kind namely^  the  Slater; 
used  in  hawking  to  spring '  the  game ;  and  the 
Setter,  that  crouches  down  when  it  scents  the  birds^ 
till  the  net  be  drawn.over  them.  I  have  read  some* 
where  Uiat  the  femous  poet.  Lord  Sariry,  was  the  first 
who  taught  dogs  to  set ;  it  being  an  amusement  to 
this  day  only  known  in  England.  '  ' 

The  Water  Spaniel  was  another  species  used 
in  fowling.  This  seen?  to  be  tte  most  docfle  of 
all  the  dog  kind ;  and  this  docility  is  particularly 
owing  to  his  natural  attachment  to  man.  Many 
other  Unds  will  not  bear  correction ;  but  this  patient 
creature,  though  very  fierce  to  strangers,  seems 
unalterable  in  his  affections;  and  blows  and  ill- 
usage  seem  only  to.encrease  his  regard. 

The  Lap-dog^  at  the  time  of  DoctcMr  Oaiiis, 
was  of  Maltese  breed;  at  present  it  comes  from 
different  countries ;  in  general,  the  more  awkward 
or  extraordinary  thm  are^  the  more  they  are 

"  The  Shepherd's  Dog  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  as  for  the  mastiff,  he  is  too  common  to  require 
a  description.  Doctor  Cains  tells  ns^  that  three  of 
these  were  reckoned  a  match  for  a  bear,  and  four  for 
a  lion.  However,  we  are  told  that  three  of  them 
overcame  a  lion  in  the  time  of  King  James  the 
First ;  two  of  them  being  disabled  in  the  combat,  the 
third  obliged  the  lion  to  seek  for  safety  by  flight. 
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As  to  the  last  division^  namely,  of  the  Wappe, 
the  TuraspU,  and  the  Dancer^  these  were  mongrels^ 
of  no  certain  shape^  and  made  use  of  only  to  aiann 
the  family,  or,  being  taught  a  variety  of  tricks^  were 
carried  about  as  a  show. 

With  regard  to  those  of  later  importation^  the 
Btt]l-dog>  as  M.  Baffontnpposes,  is  a  breed  between  - 
the  small  Dane  and  the  English  mastiff.  The  large 
Dane  is  the  tallest  dog  that  is  g-enerally  bred  in 
England.  It  is  somewhat  between  a  mastifi^  and  a 
greyhound  in  shape^  beingmoreslenderthantheone, 
and  much  stronger  than  the  other.  They  are  chiefly 
used  rather  for  show  than  service,  being  neither  good 
in  the  yard  nor  the  field.  The  highest  are  most 
esteemed ;  and  they  generally  cut  off  their  ears  to 
improve  their  figure,  as  some  absurdly  suppose. 
The  Harlequin  is  not  much  unlike  the  small  Dane^ 
being  an  useless  animal^  somewhat  between  an 
Italian  greyhound  and  a  Dutch  mastiff.  To  these 
several  others  might  be  luided,  such  as  tlie  pug-dog, 
the  black  breeds  and  tiie  pointer ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
varieties  are  sc^numerous^  as  to  fotigue  even  the 
most  ardent  curiosity 

{[*  To  these  my  be  added  the  Kewfbandland  dog,  so  ienuirk«» 
able  Ibr  its  sagacity,  aod  faithful  attachment  to  its  masters :  and 
the  Sibertaa  dog,  so  well  known  in  Kamtschatka  for  drawing 
sledges  over  the  ice.  The  former  of  these  is  a  large  handsome 
'  animal,  with  a  remarkably  benevolent  and  pleasing  coitnte* 
nance*  They  are  web-footed,  and  can  swim  with  great  ease  and 
swiftness* 

l>afinga  severe  storm,  in  the  winter  1789*  a  ship  belonging  to 
Newcastle,  was  lost  near  Yarmouth,  and  a  Newfoundland  dog 
alone  escaped  to  shore,  bringing  in  his  mouth  the  Captain's  pocket- 
book.  He  landed  amidst  a  number  of  people,  btveral  of  whom 
in  vain  attempted  tu  take  from  lum  hk  prize.    The  sagacious 
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Of  those  of  the  foreign  kinds^  I  sliall  mention 
only  three^  which  are  more  remarkable  than  any  of 
the  rest.  The  Lion  Dog  greatly  resembloB  that 
animal,  in  miniature^  from  whence  it  takes  the 
name.  The  hair  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is 
extremely  long^  while  that  of  the  hinder  part  is  as 
short.  The  nose  is  shorty  the  tail  long,  and  tufted  at 
the  point,  so  that  in  all  these  particulars  it  is  entirely 
like  the  lion.  Howpver^  it  differs  very  much  from 
tiiat  fierce  animal  in  nature  and  dispositioDj  being 
one  of  the  smallest  animals  of  its  kind,  extremely 
feeble,  timid,  and  inactive.  It  comes  originally 
from  Malta,  where  it  is  found  so  mfill,  that  women 
Csnry  it  about  in  their  sleeves. 

That  animal  felsely  called  theTurUsh  Dog,  differs 
greatly  from  all  the  rest  of  the  kind^  in  being  entirely 
without  hair.  The  skin,  which  is  perfectly  bare,  is 
of  a  flesh  colour,  with  brown  spots ;  and  their  figure 
at  first  view  is  rather  disgusting.  These  seem  to  be 
of  the  small  Danish  breed,  brought  into  a  warm 
climate,  and  there,  by  a  succession  of  generations, 
divested  of  their  hair.  For  this  #eason,  they  are 
extremely  chilly,  and  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of 
our  climate ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  summer  they 
contmue  to  shiver  as  we  see  men  in  a  frosty  day« 
Their  spots  are  brown,  as  was  said,  well  marked^ 
and  easily  distinguishable  in  summer,  but  in  the 

animal,  at  if  lensible  of  the  imporuuice  of  the  diaige,  which,  ia 
all  pnMbiUtjr,  was  deKwred  to  him  by  his  perithing  master,  at 
length  leapt  fawningly  agaioBt  the  hseast  of  a  man  who  bad  at- 
tracted hit  notioe  among  the  crowd,  and  deltmed  the  book  to 
hioB,  The  dog  immediately  retomed  to  the  place  where  he  had 
landed,  and  watched  with  great  attention  for  all  the  things  that 
ciBime  from  the  wrecked  vessel,  sciziiig  them,  and  endeayouring 
to  briflg  them  to  land*] 
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Col3  of  winter  tliey  entirely  disappear.    They  are  ^ 
called  the  Turkish  breed,  although  brou^t  from 
a  much  warmer  climate  ;  for  some  of  them  liave 
been  known  to  come  from  the  warmest  parts  of 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  last  variety,  and  the  most  wonderfal  of  all 
that  I  shall  mention,  is  the  Great  Irish  Wolf  Doi2^  ; 
that  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  canine 
fpeeies.  This  animal^  which  is  viery  rare  even  in  the 
only  country  in  the  wovW  where  it  iw  to  be  found; 
is  rather  kept  for  show  than  use,  there  being  neither 
wolves  nor  any  <^lier  formidable  beasts  of  prey  in 
Ireland^  that  seem  to  require  so'  powerfol  ah  anta-> 
gonist.  The  wolf-dog  is  therefore  bred  up  in  the 
houses  of  the  greats  or  such  gentlemen  as  chuse  to 
keep  him  aa  a  curiosity^  being  neither  good  for 
banting  the  hare>  the  fex^  or  the  stag,  and  equally 
unserviceable  as  an  house-dofj;'.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  extremely  beautiful  and  majestic  to  appearance^ 
being  the  greatest  of  the  dog  kind  to  be  seen  in 
the  world.  The  lar^st  of  those  I  have  seen^  and 
I  have  seen  ahove  a  dozen,  was  about  four  ieel  high, 
or  as  tall  as  a  calf  of  a  year  old.  He  was  made 
extremely  like  a  greyhound,  but  rather  more  robust, 
and  inclining  to  the  figure  of  the  French  matin,  or 
the  great  Dane.  Uis  eye  was  mild^  his  colour  white^ 
and  his  nature  seemed  heavy  and  phlegmatic. 
This  I  ascribed  to  his  having  been  bred  up  to  a 
size  beyond  his  nature ;  for  we  see  in  man,  and 
all  other  animals^  that  such  as  are  overgrown  are 
neither  so  vigorous  nor  alert  as  those  of  more 
moderate  stature.  The  greatest  pains  have  been 
taken  with  these  to  enlarge  the  breed,  both  by  food 
and  nmtebing.   This  end  was  effectually  obtainedy 

c  2 
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indeed ;  for  the  size  was  enormous ;  but,  as  it  seemed 
lo  me^  at  the  expeace  of  the  animal's  fierceness^ 
vigilance^  and  sagacity.  Howeyer,  I.was  informed 
otherwise ;  the  gentleman  who  bred  them  assuring 
me  that  a  mastiif  would  be  nothing  when  opposed 
to  one  of  them^  who  generally  seized  their  antagonist 
by  the  back :  he  added^  that  they  would'  worry  the 
strongest  bull-dogs,  in  a  few  minutes^  to  death.  But 
this  strength  did  not  appear  either  in  their  figure  or 
their  inclinations ;  they  seemed  rather  more  timid 
than  the  ordinary  race  of  dogs ;  and  their  skin  wag 
much  thinner,  and  consequently  less  fitted  for 
combat.  Whether  with  these  disadvantages  they 
were  capable^  as  I  was  told,  of  singly  coping  with 
bears,  others  may  determine  ;  however,  they  have 
but  few  opportunities,  in  their  own  country,  of  exert-^ 
ing  their  strength,  as  all  wild  carnivorous  animals 
there  are  only  of  the  vermin  kind.  M.  Bnffoa 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  these  are  the  true  Molos- 
sian  dogs  of  the  ancients ;  he  gives  no  reason  for  this 
opinion,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  it  ill-grounded.  Not 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  tedious  critical  dis* 
quisition,  which  I  have  all  along  avoided,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  Nemesianus,  in  giving 
directions  for  the  choice  of  a  bitch,  advises  to  have^ 
one  of  Spartan  or  Molossian  breed ;  and  among  seve- 
ral other  perfections,  he  says  that  the  ears  should  be 
dependent,  and  fluctuate  as  she  runs*.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  Irish  wdf- 

A 

*  Elige  time  cursu  facilem,  facilemque  recursu^ 
In  Lacedaemonio  natam  seu  rure  Molosso^ 
It^ibus  ampla  satis  validis,  diductaque  coxas 
Cuique  mmis  moUes  fluiteot  in  cur&ibus  aures. 
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dogj  whose  ears  resemble  those  of  the  greyhound^ 
and  are  fer  flrom  floctuatin^  with  the  animaPs  mo- 
tions. But  of  whatever  kinds  these  dogs  may  be^' 
whether  known  among  the  ancients^  or  whether 
produced  by  a  later  mixture^  they  are  now  almost 
quite  worn  away^  and  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  even  in  Ireland.  If  carried  to  other  countries, 
they  soon  degenerate ;  and  even  at  home,  unless 
great  care  be  taken,  they  quickly  alter.  They  were 
once  employed  in  clearing  the  island  of  wolves^ 
which  infested  it  in  great  plenty ;  but  these  being 
destroyed,  the  dpgs  aho  are  wearing  away,  as  if 
Nature  meant  to  blot  out  the  species^  when  they 
had  no  longer  any  services  to  perform. 

In  this  manner  several  kinds  of  animals  fade 
from  the  fiice  of  nature,  that  were  once  well  known, 
but  are  now  seen  no  longer.  The  enormous  elk  of 
the  same  k"m<]^dom,  that^  by  its  horns,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  eleven  feet  high,  the  woit^  and  even 
the  wolf-dog,  are  extinct,  or  only  continued  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prove  their  former  plenty  and  ex- 
istence. From  hence  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  nobler  kinds  of  dogs,  of  which  the  ancients 
have  giyen  us  such  beautiful  descriptions,  are  now 
utterly  unknown  ;  since  among  the  whole  breed  we 
have  not  one  that  will  venture  to  engage  the  lion 
or  the  tiger  in  single  combat.  The  English  bull- 
dog  is  perhaps  the  bravest  of  the  kind ;  but  what 
are  bis  most  boasted  exploits  to  those  mentioned  of 
the  Epirctic  dogs  by  Pliny,  or  the  Indian  dogs  by 
^ian  ^  The  latter  gives  us  a  description  4^  a 
combat  between  a  dog  and  a  lion,  which  I  will 
take  leave  to  translate. 

When  Alexander  was  puisuiDg  his  conquei^ 
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in  India^  one  of  the  principal  men  of  that  country 
was  desirous  of  shewiog  him  the  value  of  the  dogs 
which  his  country  prodaoed.  .  Bringing  his  dog 
into  the  king''s  presence,  he  ordi  red  a  stai^^  to  be 
let  loose  before  him,  which  the  dog  despising  as  an 
unworthy  enemy,  remained  quite  regardless  -of  the 
animal^  and  never  once  stirred  from  bis  place.  Hit 
master  then  ordered  a  wild  boar  to  be  set  out ; 
but  the  dog  thought  even  this  a  despicable  foe^  and 
remained  calm  and  regardless;  ap  btfore.  l}e  wf9 
next  tried  with  a  bear ;  but  sliU  despising  his'  ene^* 
my,  he  only  waited  for  an  object  more  worthy  of 
his  courage  and  hi^  force.  At  last,  they  brpjigbt 
forth  a  tremendous  lien,  and  then  the  deg^Q^^vf* 
ledged  his  antagonist,  and  prepared  for  combat. 
He  instantly  discovered  a  degree  of  ungovernable 
ardour;  and,  tlyipg  at  the  lion  with  fury,  seized 
bim  by  the  throaty  and  totally  disabled  him  from 
resistance.  Upon  this,  the  Indian,  who  was  def 
sirous  of  surprising  the  king,  and  knowing  the 
constancy  and  bravery  of  his  dog,  ordered  ,his  tail 
to  be  cut  off ;  which  was  easily  performed,  as  tbf 
bold  animal  was  employed  in  holding  tbe  lion* 
He  next  ordered  one  of  his  legs  to  be  broken ; 
which,,  however,  did  no(  in  the  least  abate  the  dog'§ 
ardour,  but  he  still  kept  hia  bdd  as  before.  >  Au^ 
ther  leg  was  then  broken  ;  but  the  dog,  as  if  he  bad 
'suffered  no  pain,  only  pressed  the  lion  still  the 
more*  in  Ibis  cruel  manner,  aU  ^is  legs  wefn 
ciiSt  off,  without  abating  bis  eouvage)  and  at  lai|l| 
when  even  lua  licad  was  separated  from  his  body>, 
the  jaws  seemed  to  keep  their  former  hold,  A  sight 
so  cruel  did  not  fiiil  to  affect  the  kin^  witji  ¥eqf 
ilrong  emotioDfl^  at  onee  pitying  tbadu^s-fttUj  and 
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admiring"  his  fortitude.  Upon  wliicli  the  Indian, 
seeing  him  thus  moved^  presented  him  with  four 
dogs  of  the  .  same  kind,  which  in  some  oseasiire 
aUeviated  hi«  weasineia  for  the  loss  of  tlie 

former. 

The  hreed  of  dogs^  however^  in  that  country, 
is  at  present  verjr  much  inferior  to  what  Oak  slory 
seem!  to  imply  ;  since>  in  many  places,  instead  of 
dogs,  they  have  animals  of  the  cat  kind  lot  iiuiiting. 
In  other  places  alaOj  this  admirable  and  laittiful 
ahimal^  instead  of  being  applied  to  his  natural  ums^ 
is  only  kept  to  be  eaten.   M  over  China  thare  are 
dog-butchers,  and  shambles  appointed  for  selUng 
Iheir  flesh.    In  Canton^  particularly,  there  is  a 
flUreet  appoitited  for  that  purpose ;  and  what  is  rery 
extraordinary,  wherever  a  dog-butcher  appears,  all 
the  do<^s  of  the  place  are  sure  to  be  in  full  cry  alter 
hittk;  they  know  their  enemy,  and  persecute  him 
as  lar  as  they  are  able/'  Along  the  coasts  of  Guinea, 
Iheir  fie^  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  Negroes  ; 
and  th^y         give  one  of  their  cuws  for  a  d&g^ 
But,  among  this  barbarous  and  brutal  people, 
scarcely  any  thing  that  has  life  comes  amiss ;  and 
they  mdy  well  take  up  with  a  dog,  since  they 
consider  toads,  lizards,  and  even  the  flesh  of  the 
lig^  itself,  as  a  dainty.    It  may  perhaps  happen 
thai  the  flesh  of  this  animtd,  which  is  so  indiffecent 
in  the  temperate  climates,  may  assume  a  bettor 
quality  in  those  which  are  more  warm ;  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  diversity  is  rather  In 
flHin  than  iii  the  flesh  of  the  dog ;  since  in  thc»  col4 
countries  the  llesh  is  eaten  with  equal  appetite  by 
the  savages;  and  they  have  their  dog- feasts  in  the 
iiteeinnsiier.aa  we  hkft  oain  for  venison* 
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In  our  climate,  the  wild  animals  that  most  ap- 
proach the  dog  are  the  wolf  and  the  fox ;  these  in 
their  internal  conformation  greatly  resemble  eadi 
otber^  and  yet  in*  their  natures  are  very  distinct. 
The  ancients  asserted  tiiat  they  bred  tog-ether ;  and 
I  am  assured  by  credible  persons^  that  there  are 
many  animab  in  this  country  bred  between  a  dog 
and  a  fox.  However,  all  the  endeavours  of  M. 
Baffon  to  make  them  engender^  as  he  assures  us^ 
were  ineffectual.  For  this  purpose^  he  bred  up  a 
young  wolf^  taken  in  the  woods^  at  two  months  old^^ 
with  a  matin  dog  of  the  same  age.  They  were 
shut  up  together,  without  any  other,  in  a  large 
yard^  where  they  had  a  shelter  for  retiring.  Th^ 
neither  of  them  knew  any  other  individual  of  their 
kind,  nor  even  any  other  man  but  he  who  had  the 
charge  of  feeding  them.  In  this  manner  they  were 
kept  for  three  years ;  still  with  the  same  attentiM^ 
and  without  constraining  or  tying  them  up.  During 
the  first  year  the  young  animals  played  with  each 
oiher  continually,  and  seemed  to  love  each  other 
very  much.  In  the  second  year  they  began  to  dis- 
pute about  their  victuals,  although  they  were  given 
more  than  they  could  use.  The  quarrel  always 
began  on  the  wolPs  side.  They  were  brought  their 
food,  which  consisted  of  flesh  and  bones^  upon  a 
large  wooden  platter,  which  was  laid  on  the  ground. 
Just  as  it  was  put  down,  the  wolf^  instead  of  falling 
to  the  meat,  began  by  driving  off  the  dog ;  and 
took  the  platter  in  his  teeth  so  expertly,  that  he 
let  nothing  of  what  it  contained  fall  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  in  this  manner  carried  it  oif ;  but  as 
he  could  not  entirely  escape,  he  was  frequently  seen 
to  run  with  it  round  the  yard  five  or  six  times^  stiil 
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carrying  it  in  a  position  that  none  of  its  contents 
eould  £aU.  In  this  manner  it  would  continue 
ninning,  only  now  and  then  stopping  to  take  breathy 
nntil  the  dog  coining  up,  the  wolf  would  leave 
the  victuals  to  attack  him.  The  dog,  however, 
was  the  stronger  of  the  two;  but  as  it  was' more 
gentle^  in  order  to  secure  him  from  the  wolf's 
attack^  he  had  a  collar  put  round  his  neck.  In 
the  third  year,  the  quarrels  of  these  ill-paired  asso^ 
ciates  w^  more  vehement,  and  their  combats  more 
frequent ;  the  wolf^  therefore^  had  a  collar  put 
about  its  n$ck,  as  well  as  the  dog,  who  began  to  be 
more  fierce  and  nnmerciful.  Daring  the  two  first 
years,  ndther  seemed  to  testify  the  least  tehden<7 
towards  engendering  ;  and  it  was  not  lill  the  end  of 
the  third,  that  the  wolf,  which  was  the  female, 
riiowed  the  natural  desire,  but  vrithont  abating 
either  in  its  fierceness  or  obstinacy.  This  appetite 
rather  increased  than  repressed  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity ;  they  became  every  day  more  intractable 
and  ferocious,  and  nothing  vras  beard  between  them 
but  the  sounds  of  rage  and  resentment.  They  both, 
in  less  than  three  weeks,  became  remarkably  lean, 
without  ever  approaching  each  other,  but  to  com- 
bat. At  length,  their  quarreb  became  so  desperate, 
that  the  dog  killed  the  wolf,  who  was  become 
more  weak  and  feeble ;  and  he  was  soon  after  him- 
self obliged  to  be  kitted,  Ant,  upon  being  set  al 
liberty,  he  instantly  flew  upon  every  animal  he 
met,  fowls,  dogs,  and  even  men  themselves  not 
escaping  his  savage  fury. 

TbB  same  experiment  was  tried  upon  foxes,  taken 
young;,  but  with  ao  better  success ;  they  were  never 
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found  to  encfender  with  dog^ ;  and  our  learned 
Batucalifit  seems  to  be  of  opinion^  that  their  natiureft 
are  too  opposite  ever  to  ptovoke  milUial  desire. 
One  thing,  however,  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
animals  ou  which  he  tried  his  experiments  were 
rather  too  old  wbea  taken^  and  had  partly  acquuned 
Ihj^tr  natural  savage  appetites^  before  they  earoe  into 
his  possession.  The  wolf,  as  he  ackuowledges^  was 
two  oj^  three  months  old  before  it  was.  caught^  and 
the.  foxes  were,  taken  in  traps*  Itmay^  ther^rei 
be  easily  supposed^  that  ndthin^  could  ever  after 
thoroughly  tame  those  creatures,  that  had  been 
suckled  in  the  wild.state^  and  had,  caught  all  the 
habitudes  of  the  dam*.  I  have  seen  thete  animab^ 
when  taken  earlier  in  the  woods,  become  very 
taine  ;  and^  indeed^  they  rather  were  displeasing  by 
being  too  familiar  than  too  shy.  It  were  to  iie 
wished  that  (ke  experiment  were  tried  upon  such  as 
these  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would 
produce  the  desired  success^  Nevertheless^  these 
experiments  ai*e  auf&cient  to  prove  that  neither  the 
wolf  Tixxr  the  fox  are  of  the  sam6  nature  with  the 
dog,  but  each  of  a  species  perfectly  distinct^  and 
their  joint  produce  most  probably  unfruitful. 

The  dog,  when  fitsi  whelped,  is  not  h  cdm* 
pletely  finished  animal.  -  In  this  iLiM,  ait  in  all  tUe 
rest  wiiich  bring  forth  many  at  a  time,  the  young 
are  not  so  perfect  as  ki  those  which  bring  forth  but 
one  Off  two.  They  ^are  aivhiys  pvedtfced  with  the 
eyes  closed^  the  lids  being  held  together,  not  by 
sticking^  but  by  a  kind  of  thin  membrane^  which 
is  toili  as  soon  as  the  vippet  eye-M  becooies  strong 
•ae«i|;h  to  nise;  il  ftinn  anb  inder.   fit  goienb 
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iheir  eyes  are  not  opened  till  ten  or  twelve  dajs 
dd.    Dortng  that  time,  the  bones  of  the  icun  are 

not  completed,  the  body  is  puffed  up,  the  nose  is 
shorty  and  the  whole. form  but  ill  sketched  out.  In 
less  than  a  month  the  poppy  begins  to  nse  all  its 
and,  fl^om  thence,  makes  hasty  advances  to 
its  perfection.  At  the  fourth  month  the  dog  loses 
some  of  his  teeth^  as  in  other  animals,  and  these  ali$ 
renewed  by  saeh  as  never  foil.   The  number  of 

these  amount  to  forty-two^,  which  is  twelve  more 
than  is  found  in  any  of  the  cat  kind,  which  are 
kaown  never  to  hare  above  thirty.  The  teeth  of 
the  dog,  being  his  ^eat  and  only  weapon^ 
formed  in  a  manner  much  more  serviceable  than 
those  of  the  former  ;  and  there  is  scarce  any  quad* 
raped  that  has  a  greater  focility  in  rending,  cuttings 
or  chewing  its  food.  He  cnts  with  his  incisorSi 
or  fore-teeth,  he  holds  with  his  four  great  canine 
teeth,  and  he  chews  his  meat  with  his  grinders* 
these  are  fourteen  in  tittmber^  and  so  phced  that^ 
when  the  jaws  are  shut,  there  remains  a  distance 
between  them,  so  that  the  dog,  by  opening  his 
Mttth  ever  so' wide,  does  not  lose  the  power  of  Mi 
jftwa.  Bob  it  is  edierwlse  in  the  cat  kind,  who«e 
incisors  or  cutting  teeth  are  very  small,  and  whose 
grinding  teeth,  when  brought  together,  touch  more 
diMttly  than  dlOs^  df  the  dog,  and,  cons^qnenti^y^ 
have  less  power.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  can  squeeze 
any  tiling  more  forcibly  between  my  thumb  and 
fore-finger^  when  the  distance  is  greater,  than  be- 
tween any  other  two  fingers^  whose  distance  from 
each  other  is  less. 
This  animal  is  capable  oi  itt-producing  at  thei 
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age  of  twelve  months goes  nine  weeks  wkb 
youngs  and  lives  to  about  the  age  of  twelve. yean. 
Few  quadrupeds  are  less  delicate  in  their  food ; 

and  yet  there  are  many  kinds  of  birds  which  the 
dog  will  not  venture  to  touch.  He  is  even  known, 
although  in  a  savage  state,  to  abstain  from  injuring 
some  which  one  might  suppose  he  had  evety  reasoa 
to  oppose.  The  dogs  and  the  vultures  which  live 
wild  about  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  (for  the  Maho- 
metan law  has  expelled  this  useful  animal  from 
human  society)  continue  together  in  a  very  sociable 
and  friendly  manner.f  As  they  are  both  useful  in 
devouring  such  carcases  as  might  otherwise  putrefy^ 
and  thus  infect  the  air,  the  inhabitants  supply  them 
with  provisions  every  day,  in  order  to  keep  them 
near  the  city.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  quad- 
rupeds and  birds  are  often  seen  together  tearing  the 
same  piece  of  flesh,  without  the  least  enmity  ;  •  oa 
the  contrary,  they  are  known  to  live  together  with 
a  kind  of  aifection,  aud  bring  up  their  young  in  the. 
same  nest. 

Allhough  the  dog  is  a*  voracious  aaimal,  yet  he 

can  bear  hunger  for  a  very  long-  time.  We  have  an 
instance  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of.  this  kind,  in  which  a  bitch  that  had  been  for- 
^  gotten  in  a  country-house,  lived  forty  days,  without, 
any  other  nourishment  than  the  wool  of  a  quilt 

*  To  this  description  I  will  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  particulais 
from  Linnsos,  as  I  find  them  in  the  originaK  Vomttua  gramin» 
purgalur :  cacat  supra  lapidem*  Album  gnecpim  aatiwpticwii: 
sommom*  Mingit  ad  UUus  (tht8»  however,  not  till  the  animal  is 
nine  monthsold )  cum  hospite  saepe  centies.  Odorat anmnalterius' 
Broda  rizantibus  crudelis*  Menalnians  coit  cttm  variifl*  Mordei 
iteflloi*  Cohsret'Copnlajaoetiu. 

f  Has£€lquifit  Iter  PalK&tiu.  p.  232.  '  ' 
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which  she  had  torn  in  pieces.  It  should  seem  that 
water  is  more  necessary  to  the  dog  than  food ;  be 
drinks  often^  though  not  abundantly ;  and  it  is 
eommonly  believed^  that  when  abridged  in  water, 
he  runs  mad.  This  dreadful  malady^  the  conse- 
quences, of  which  are  so  well  known^  is  the  greatest 
inconvenience  that  results, from  the  keeping  this 
fiiithful  domestic.  But  it  is  a  disorder  by  no  means 
so  frequent  as  the  tenors  of  the  ti morons  would 
suppose  ;  the  dog  has  been  often  accused  of  mad« 
uess^  without  a  fair  trial ;  and  some  persons  ha?e 
been  supposed  to  receive  their  deaths  from  his  bite, 
when  either  their  own  ill-grounded  fears,  or  their 
natural  disorders,  were  the  true  cause.* 

1^*  Upon  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  as  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Academy  of  France,  we  are  informed  of  the 
singularly  curious  circumstance,  of  a  doi;  being  able  to  call  in  a 
distinct  and  intelligible  manner,  for  tea,  coffeu,  cbocolatc,  and 
Other  articles.  This  animal  belono;ed  to  a  peasant  of  Saxony,  and 
was  ofa  middling  size.  A  Utile  boy,  tlic  jicasant's  sod,  fancied  he 
perceived  in  Llie  dog's  voice  an  inJiitijiCt  resemblance  of  certain 
words,  and  therefore  took  it  into  bis  bead  to  teach  him  to  speak. 
For  this  purpose  he  spared  neither  time  nor  pains  with  his  pupil, 
who  was  about  three  years  old  when  this  bis  learned  education 
commenced;  and  at  length  made  such  a  progress  in  lungaage,  as 
to  be  able  to  artieulate  no  less  than  thirty  words.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  be  was  soniewliat  of  a  truant,  and  did  not  willingly 
exert  bis  talents,  being  rather  pressed  into  the  service  ol  literature; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  words  sliould  be  first  pronnunced  to 
him  each  timC)  which  he,  as  it  were,  echoed  to  his  pn  ( eptor. 
Leibnitz  however  attests  that  he  himself  heard  him  speak ;  and 
the  French  Academicians  add,  that  unless  they  had  received  the 
testimony  of  so  great  a  man  as  Leibnitz^  they  should  hardly  have 
dared  to  report  the  circumttance.] 
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The  Wolf. 

The  dog  and  the  wolf  are  so  very  iiiach  alfte 

internally,  that  the  most  expert  anatomists  can 
scarcely  perceive  the  difference ;  and  it  may  be 
asserted  also^  that^  externally^  some  dogs  more  nearly 
resemble  the  wolf  than  they  do  each  other.  It  was 
this  strong  similitude  that  first  led  some  naturalists 
to  consider  them  as  the  same  animal^  and  to  look 
upon  the  wolf  as  the  dog  in  its  state  of  savage  free- 
dom :  however,  this  opinion  is  entertained  no 
longer;  the  natural  antipati;iy  those  two  animals 
bear  to  each  otheir^^  the  longer  time  which  the  wolf 
goes  with  young  than  the  dog,  the  one  going  over 
an  hundred  days,  and  the  other  not  quite  sixty  ;  the 
longer  period  of  life  in  the  former  than  the  latter^ 
the  wolf  living  twenty  years^  the  dog  not  fifteen ; 
all  suflh^ieifttly  point  out  a  distinction,  and  draw  a 
line  that  must  ever  keep  them  asunder. 

The  Wolf,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  inser- 
tion pf  tfie  tfLt)^  is  about  three  feet  seven  inches  long, 
and  about  two  feet  (ive  inches  high  ;  which  shows 
him  to  be  larger  than  our  great  breed  of  mastiffs, 
which  are  seldom  found  to  be  above  three  feet  by 
two.  His  colour  is  a  mixture  of  blacky  brown,  and 
grey,  extremely  rough  and  hard,  but  mixed  towards 
the  roots  with  a  kind  of  ash-coloured  fur.  In  com- 
paring him  to  any  of  oijir  well-knovrn  breed,  of  dogs^ 
the  great  Dane^  or  mongrel  greyhound,  for  instance, 
he  will  appear  to  have  the  legs  shorter,  the  head 
larger^  the  muzzle  thicker^  the  eyes  smaller^  and 
more  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  ears  shorter 
and  straiter.   He  appeaib^  la  every  respect^  stronger 
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than  the  dog ;  and  the  length  of  his  hair  contributes 
still  more  to  his  robust  appearance.  The  feature 
which  principally  ^stinguishes  the  visage  of  the 
wolf  from  that  of  the  dog^  is  the  eye,  which  operw 
filantingly  upwards,  in  the  same  direction  witii  the 
no6e ;  whereas^  in  the  dog  it  ^ens  more  at  right 
angles  with  the  nose,  as  in  man.  The  tail  aho,  in 
this  animal^  is  long  and  bushy ;  and  he  carries  it 
rather  more  between  his  hind  legs  than  the  dog  is  seen 
to  do.  The  colour  at  the  eye-halls  in  the  wolf  are 
of  a  fiery  green,  and  give»  his  visage  a  fierce  and 
formidable  air,  which  his  natural  disposition  does 
by  no  means  contradict.* 

The  wolf  is  one  of  those  animak  whose  appetite 
Ibr  animal  food  is  the  most  vehement,  and  whose 
means  of  satisfying  this  appetite  are  the  most  various. 
Nature  has  turnisiied  him  with  strength,  cunning, 
agility,  and  all  those  requisites  which  fit  an  animal 
for  pursuing,  overtakinii,,  and  conquering  ite  prey ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these,  the  wolf  most  frequently  dies 
of  hunger,  for  he  is  the  declared  enemy  of  man. 
Being  long  proscribed,  and  a  reward  offered  6^  his 
head,  he  is  obliged  to  fly  from  human  habitations, 
and  to  live  in  the  forest,  where  the  few  wild  animals 
to  be  found  there  escape  him  either  by  their  swiflb- 
tiess  or  their  art ;  or  are  supplied  in  too  small  a  pro** 
portion  to  satisfy  his  rapacity.  He  is  naturally  dull 
and  cowardly ;  but  frequentiy  disappointed,  and  a3 
often  reduc^  to  the  verge  of  &mine,  he  becomes 
ingenious  from  want,  and  courageous  finom  ne- 
cessity. When  fNressed  with  hunger^  be  braves  daji- 

♦  The  rest  of  this  history  of  the  wolfis  taken  from  M.  Buffon; 
%nd  I  look  upon  it  as  a  compiete  model  for  natural  history. 
If  X  add  or  diffisr,  I  nark  it  as  usuaL 
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ger^  and  comes  to  attack  those  animals  which  are 
under  the  protection  of  man,  particularly  such  a» 
he  can  readily  carry  away ;  ]ambs,  sheep^  or  even 
dogB  themselves^  for  all  animal  food  becomes 
then  equally  agreeable.  W  hen  this  excursion  has 
succeeded^  he  often  returns  to  the  charge,  untjl  bav« 
ing  been  wounded  or  hard  pressed  by  the  dogs^  or 
the  shepherds^  he  hides  himself  by  day  in  the  thickest 
coverts,  and  only  ventures  out  at  night;  then  sal- 
lies forth  over  the  country^  keeps  peering  round  the 
Tillages^  carries  off  such  animals  as  ar^  not  under 
protection,  attacks  the  sheep*foIds,  scratches  up  and 
undermines  tlie  thresholds  of  doors  where  they  are 
housed,  eaters  furious^  and  destroys  ail  before  he  be* 
gins  to  |Bk  upon  and  carry  off  his  prey.  When  these 
sallies  do  not  succeed,  he  then  returns  to  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest,  content  to  pursue  those  smaller 
animals,  which,  even  when  taken,  aflford  him  but  a 
scanty  supply.  He  there  goes  regularly  to  work, 
follows  by  the  scent^  opens  to  the  vievv^  still  keeps 
follovring,  hopeless  himself  of  overtaking  the  prey, 
but  expecting  that  some  other  wolf  will  come  in  to 
bis  assistance,  and  then  content  to  share  the  spoil. 
At  last,  when  his  necessities  are  very  urgent,  he 
boldly  faces  certain  destruction ;  he  attacks  women 
and  children,  and  sometimes  ventures  even  to  fell 
upon  men,  becomes  furious  by  his  continual  agita* 
l^ons,  and  ends  his  life  in  madness. 

The  wolf,  as  well  externally  as  internally,  so 
nearly  resembles  the  dog,  that  be  seems  olodelled 
upon  the  same  plan  ;  arid  yet  he  only  offers  the  re- 
verse of  the  medal.  If  his  form  be  like,  his  nature 
is  so  different,  that  he  only  preserves  the  ill  qualities 
of  the  dog,  without  any  of  bis  good  ones.  Indeed^ 
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they  are  so  dlfierent  in  their  dispositions^  that  no 
two  anianlii  can  iiave  a  more  perfect  antipathy  to 
each  oifaier*  A  ymng  dbg  Attddeiv  al  the  sight  of 
a  wolf ;  he  even  shuns  his  scent,  which^  though  un- 
known>  is  so  repugnant  to  his  nature^  that  he  comes 
treAibling  to  take  pcotection  near  his  roaster.  A 
dog  who  is  stronger,  find  who  knows  his  strength^ 
bristles  up  at  the  sights  teslilies  his  animosity^  at- 
tacks him  vvitli  courage^  endeavours  to  put  him  to 
flight,  and  does  all  iti  his  poiver  to  rid  himself  of  a 
presenee  that  is  hatefol  to  him.  They  never  meet 
without  either  hying  or  fighling  :  fighting  for  life 
and  death,  and  without  mercy  on  either  side.  If 
the  jweif  is  the  strpnger,  he  team  and  -  devours  bis 
prejr ;  dog,  on  the  ooetrary,  is  more  generoos, 
and  contents  himself  with  his  victory  ;  he  does  not 
seem  to  think  that  the  body  of  a  dead  enem^  %mdl^ 
mdl  ;  he  kaves  .him.  where  he  fidb^  to  serve  as 
food  f<Hr  Ufds  of  prey^  or  for  other  wolves^  since 
they  devour  each  other  ;  and  when  one  wolf  hap- 
pens to  be  desperately  wonoded^  the  rest  ^tradf 
him  by  his  bloody  and  are  shre  tp*sbow  him  « 

mercy. 

The  dog^  even  in  his  savage  state^  is  not  cruel ; 
he  is  easily  tamed^  and  continues  firmly  attached  to 
his  master.  The  wolf^  when  taken  young,  be* 
comes  tame,  but  never  has  an  attachment ;  nature 
is  stronger  io  him  than  education  i  he  resumes^  witU 
age>  his  natnral  dispositions^  and  retvms>  as  soon 
as  he  can,  to  the  woods  from  whencie  he  was  taken. 
Dogs,  even  of  the  dullest  kinds,  seek  the  company 
of  other  animals ;  they  are  naturally  disposed  to 
foUow  and  accompany  other  creatures  bedside  them-* 
selves  ;  and  even  by  instinct^  without  any  education^ 
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take  to  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds.  The  wolf,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  enemy  of  aU  society  ;  be  does  not 
€vta  keep  isueb  empmy  witii  Ihole  of.  M»  knidt 
When  fliey  m  ietii i » {Mitb l»g«tiMr,  ithnoitcrte 
consid^ed  a  peaceful  society,  bat  a  combination 
for  war :  they  teitify  their  hostile  intontions  by  tbeir 
Mod  howling*,  miA  by  thm  fierMnem  dkcoter  ft 
llfoject  fbr  m^ifig  MNrte  greiil  animtl^  mh  is^  4 
stag  or  a  bull^  or  to  destroy  some  more  redonbtabte 
watch-dog.  The  instant  their  military  &efeiitliim 
h  camplMd,  their  at^eittj  is  al  «h  Mi ;  iief  fteii 
part,  and  each  returns  in  silence  to  his  solitary 
retreats  There  is  tiot  even  any  strong  attachment 
between  liie-  male  md  female;  they  se^  each 
flIKer  otity  onee  »  year,  tadremiin  bntaiswdiyi 

'  together  :  they  always  couple  in  winter  ;  at  which 
time  several  males  are  seen  following  one  female^ 
IMd  thit  aiMciatton  ia  aUll  itiole  bloody  than  tb* 
ftnrimer  r  Ihe^  displiCte  most  em^Ity,  growl,  bark^ 
fight,  and  tear  each  other  ;  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  majority  kill  the  wolf  which  has  been 
cMefiy  preferfedrby  the  female.  It  k  ami  Ik^  tke 
she-wolf  to  ffy  from  them  all  with  bim  she  hm 
ehosen  ;  and  vratches  this  opportonity  when  the  rest 
are  asleep* 

Th^  season  Ibr  eottpling  doea  no€  eontiiiM  above 

twelve  or  fifteen  days  ;  and  usually  commences 
among  the  oldest^  those  whidi  are  young  being 
kter  in  their  derirea.  The  mates*  Ime  no  fixed 
lime  foir  engend^ing ;  they  pasa  frofb*  one 
to  the  other,  beginning  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  ending  at  the  latter  end  of  February.  The 
time  of  pregnancy  ia  about  three  mdtilha  and  a 
taklf ;  and  (he  young  wolvet  are  ftmnd  from  the 
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kite  e»d  of  Apfa  to  the  Ii^ginning  of  Jaly.  The 
long  contfftiiafnce  of  the  wolf's  pregnancy  is  suifi- 
•cient  fo  make  a  dislioction  betwaed  H  and 
Ag;  HdnMkMibB  Snty  fteicMMa  tt  tftt  eftM, 
the  howl  instead  of  barking,  and  the  greater  dura- 
tioa  of  its  life^  leate  no  doubt  of  iU  being  an 
makmi  «l  ili  aim  paHieftUur  sfifecdet.  Id  6dite 
rapectf^  Mwmr,  tbejr  *«i  entirely  alike  ihe  ivolT 
co'ttples  exactly  like  the  do^,  the  parts  arc  formed 
in  ihe  same  nianser^  and  their  separation  bindeied 
Ii^  the  toide  ciaia;  When  th6  A6-wrif  ee  are  near 
tbfir  time  of  bringing  fortb^  tbey  seek  some  very 
tufted  spot^  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest ;  in 
(hie  nriddle  tWfe  diej  vinake  a  ffnall  opemngv 
enltis^aviiiy  Ibe  tfaohma  and'favieErt  #ith  thi^if  teetk^ 
and  afterwards  carry  thither  at  great  quantity  of 
raossiy  which  they  form  into  a  bed  for  tlieir  young 
oiiM*  Hilay  ^fincrdy  ttriag  forth  five  ct  flix>  and 
aoBiilinM  e^tm  to  Afbie  al  a  fitter.  The  cnUi  ar^ 
brought  forth,  like  thbse  of  the  bitch,  with  the  eyes 
cli98ed4>ih«^dam  suckles  them  for  solne  Weefcs^  and 
toechni  them  lieliines  to  .eat  whieh  she  fti^ 
pan^  fbr  tflem^  by  chewing  il  first  hersdf.  Sonrie 
time  after  she  brings  them  stronger  food^  hare^> 
partridges^  and  birds  yet  alive.  The  young  wolv6i| 
hegia  by  playing  with.thetii»  itad  end  by  fcilHsg 
them'.  The  da^  then  strips  them  of  their  feathersj; 
tears  them  in  piecei^^  and  gives  to  each  of  them  a 
•hare.  They  do  not  kaiM  ihe  den  wberc^  they  have 
btisDr  littered,  till  they  ateeuf  wDelte  or  two  monlha 
old.  They  then  follow  tlie  old  one^  who  leads  them 
to  drink  to  the  trunk  of  some  old  tree  where  the 
water  has  fettled^  or  wmub  pool  in  the  ddghboiir*^ 
hood.   If  ehe  apprAciidi  any  dinger^  Ae  inMantljr 
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conceab  tbem  in  the  first  convettient  pleLee',  or  brings 

them  back  to  their  former  retreat.  In  this  manner 
rlhey  follow  her  for  some  months ;  when  they  are 
.attacked^  abe  defioDcb  tbem  with  all  her  streogtb^ 
and  more  than  usual  ferocity.  .Akhough,  at  other 
times,  more  timorous  than  the  male^  at  that  season 
she  becomes  bold  and  fearless ;  willing  perhaps  to 
(each  the  yonng  ones  Aitore  courage  by  her  own 
example.  It  is  not  till  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve 
months  old^  and  until  they  have  shed  their  first 
teetb^  and  completed  the  new,  that  she  thinks  th^ 
in  a  capacity  to  shift  .for  ibemsdves^  Then  when 
they  have  acquired  arms  from  Nature,  and  have 
learned  industry  and  courage  from  her  example^ 
she  declines  all  future  care  of  them,  being  again 
engag:ed  in  bringing  up  a  new  progeny.  .  *  . 

Tile  males  and  females  are  in  a  capacity  to  en- 
gender when  two  years  old.  It  is  probable  that  the 
females  of  this  species  as  well  as  of  most  others^ 
are  sooner  completed  than  the  males ;  but  thia  is 
certain,  that  they  never  desire  to  copulate  until 
their  second  winter;  from  whence  we  may  suppose 
that  they  live  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  for/allowing 
three  years  for  tbeir  complete  growth^  Ibis  mnlti* 
plied  by  seven  gives  them  a  life  of  twenty-one  ; 
most  tanimais^  as  has  been  observed,  living  about 
seven  times  the  number  of  years  which  they  take  to 
come  to  perfection.  Of  this,  bowever,  there  is  as 
yet  no  certainty,  no  more  than  of  what  huntsmen 
assert,  that  in  all  the  Utters  there  are  more  males 
iban  females.  Erom  tbem  also  we  learn  that  there 
are  some  4>f  ttie  males  who  attach  themselves  to  the 
female,  who  accompany  lier  during'  her  gestation, 
until  the  iime  Jot  bringing  fortb^  when  she  bides^ 
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the  piaeeof  her  retreat  from  the  male^  lest  he  should 
de?onr  her  cubs.  But  after  this^  when  they  ar^ 
lirou^  foffth^  that  be  then  takes  the  same  care  cf 

them  as  the  female,  carries  them  provisions,  and, 
if  the  dam  should  happen  to  be  killed^  rears  them  up 
in  her  stead. 

The  wolf  grows  grey  as  he  grows  old,  and  his 
leeth  wear^  lite  those  of  most  other  animals,  by 
using.  Ik  sleeps  when  his  belly  is  full,  or  when 
lie  is  &ligiied,  rather  by  day  than  night ;  and  always, 
like  the  dog,  is  very  easily  waked.  He  drinks 
frequently  ;  and  in  times  of  drought,  when  there  is 
1X0:  watar  to  be  found  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees, 
4>r  in  the  pools  about  the  finrest,  be  comes  often, 
in  llic  day,  down  to  the  brooks,  or  t!ie  lakes  in  the 
plain.  Although  very  voraicious,  he  supports  hunger 
t9t  a  long  time,  and  often  lires  four  or  five  days 
without  food,  provided  he  be  supplied  with  water. 

The  wolf  has  great  streng^th,  particularly  in  his 
fore  parts,  in  the  muscles  of  his  neck,  and  his  jaws. 
Ue  carries  off  a  sheep  in  his  month  without  letting 
it  tonoh  the  ground,  and  runs  vrith  it  much  swifter 
than  the  shepherds  wlio  pursue  him  ;  so  that  nothing 
but  the  dogs  can  overtake,  and  oblige  him  to  quit 
his  prey.  He  bites  cruelly,  and  always  with 
greater  vehemence  in  proportion  as  he  is  least  re* 
sisted  ;  for  he  uses  precautions  with  such  animals  as 
attempt  to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  He  is  ever 
cowardly,  and  never  fights  hot  when  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  satisfying  hunger,  or  making  good  his 
retreat.  Whoa  he  is  wounded  by  a  bullet,  he  is 
heard  to  cry  out ;  and  yet,  when  surrounded  by  the 
peasants,  and  attacked  with  clubs,  he  never  howls 
^s  the  dog  under  correction,  but  defends  bims^  in 
silence,  and  dies  as  hard  as  be  lived.  ^ 
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Hki  nature  is,  in  fact^  more  savage  than  that  of  . 
the  dog ;  he  has  less  se&aibiUty  and  greater  strength. 
He  travebj  nins^  and  keeps  pittndermg  for  winde 
ilaya  and  nights  together.  Ha  is  in  a  manner  in- 
defatig-able ;  and  perhaps  of  all  animals  he  is  the 
most  difficult  to  be  hunted  down.  The  dog  is  good* 
natared  and  couiageoas ;  the  wM,  Ihougfa  savage, 
IS  ever  fearfol.  If  he  happens  to  be  caught  in  a  pit- 
fell^  be  is  for  some  time  so  frightened  and  astonished, 
Ihat  he  may  he  killed  without  ofering  to  resist,  or 
taken  alive  without  nrach  danger.  At  that  instant, 
one  may  clap  a  collar  round  his  neck^  muzzle  him, 
and  drag  him  along,  without  his  ever  giving  the 
least  aigns  of  anger  or  resentment  At  all  other 
times  he  has  his  senses  in  great  perfection  ;  bis  eye, 
his  ear,  and  particularly  his  sense  of  smelling,  which 
is  even  superior  to  the  two  former.  He  smells  a 
carcase  at  more  tban  a  league's  distance ;  he  also 
perceives  living  animals  a  great  way  off,  and  fbHows 
them  a  long  time  upon  the  scent.  Whenever  he 
leaves  the  wood,  he  always  takes  care  to  go  out 
against  the  wind.  When  just  come  to  its  extremity, 
lie  stops  to  examine,  by  his  siyieO,  on  all  sides,  the 
emanations  that  may  come  either  from  his  enemy 
or  his  prey,  which  he  very  nicely  distinguishes. 
He  prefers  those  animals  which  he  kills  himself  la 
those  he  finds  dead ;  and  yet  he  does  not  disdain 
these  when  no  better  is  to  be  had.  He  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  human  flesh  ;  and  perhaps,  if  he  were 
sufficiently  powerful,  he  would  eat  no  other.  Wolves 
have  been  seen  following  armies,  and  arriving  in 
numbers  upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  de- 
voured such  dead  bodies  as  were  left  upon  the  field, 
or  but  Negligently  interred.   Theae^  when  once 
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nccnstomed  to  human  fleshy  ever  after  seek  par- 
ticuiarly  to  attack  mankind^  and  choose  to  fall  upoa 
Ihe  abfflMrd  rather  than  km  flock.  We  bavekad  a 
bile  iaetence  of  two  or  three  of  these  keeping  a 
whole  province,  £»r  more  than  a  months  in  a  con* 
tiaual  alarm. 

It  flOHeliaet  happena  that  a^  whole  country  k 
called  out  to  extirpate  these  most  dangerous  in- 
vaders. The  huntiDg  the  wolf  is  a  £eivounte  diver- 
ami  amoBg  liie  gnat  o€  ao«e  oountrieB;  and  it 
most  bo  coafessed  it  leeant  to  he  the  most  aaefbl  of 
any.  These  animals  are  distinguished  by  the 
hantsman  into  the ymmg  wolf,  the  old  wolf  and  the 
greolioo^.  They  afe  known  \kj  the  prints  of  their 
Aet ;  the  oMer  the  wolf,  the  larger  the  traek  be 
leaves.  That  of  the  female  is  narrower  and  longer 
than  that  of  the  male,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
very  good  stater  to  pat  op  the  wolf;  and  it  is 
even  convenient  to  use  every  art  to  encourage  him 
in  his  pursuit ;  for  all  dogs  have  a  natural  repug- 
nance ageinst  this  animalj  and  are  bat  cold  in  their 
endeavoura.  When  the  wdf  is  once  pat  np^  it  is 
then  proper  to  have  greyhounds  to  let  ily  at  him^  in 
leashes^  one  after  the  other.  The  first  leash  is  sent 
after  hiaft  in  the  beginning,  seeded  by  a  man  on 
iMadback ;  the  aeeoad  are  let  loose  about  half  a 
mile  farther,  and  the  third  when  the  rest  of  the  dogs 
come  up  with,  and  begin  to  bait  him.  He  for  a 
long  time  keepa  theaa  off,  stands  his  gronndj  ihrea^ 
tens  them  on  all  sides^  and  often  gets  away ;  bot 
usually  the  hunters  arriving  come  in  aid  of  the 
dogs^  and  help  to  dispatch  him  with  their  cutlasses. 
When  the  anitnal  ii  UUed,  the  dl)gs  testify  no  ap- 
petite to  eiyoy  their  3(^tory«  but  leave  him  where 
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he  falls,  a  frigbtfdl  spectacle^  and  eveo  in  death 
hideous. 

The  wolf  18  soroetimeB  also  hunted  with  harrien ; , 
but  as  he  always  goes. straight  forward,  and  often 

holds  his  speed  for  a  whole  day  to£;ether^  this  kind 
of  chace  is  tedious  and  disagreeable^  at  least  if  the 
harters  are  not  assisted  by  greybdunds^  who  may 
harass  him  at  every  view.  Several  other  arts  have 
lieen  also  used  to  take  and  destroy  this  noxious 
animal.  He  is.  surrounded  and  wounded  by  men 
and  large  hoQse-dc^ ;  he  is  secured  in  traps ;  be  is 
poisoned  by  carcases  prepared  and  placed  for  that 
purpose^  and  is  caug'ht  in  pit-falls.  "  Gcsner  tells 
us  of  a  friar^  a  woman,  and  a  wolf,  being  taken  in 
due  of  these^  all  in  the,  same  night.  The  .woman 
lost  her  senses  with  the  fright,  the  friar  his  reputa-  ' 
tion,  and  the  wolf  his  life."  All  these  disasters, 
however^  do  not  prevent  this  animal's  multiplying 
in  great  numbens,  particularly  in  CQOiitries  where 
the  woods  are  plenty.  France^  Spain,  and  Italy, 
are  greatly  infested  with  them;  but  England,. Ircr 
land,  and  Scotland,  are  happily  set  free.  i 
King  Edgar  is  said. to  be  the  first  who  attempted 
to  rid  this  kingdom  ,  of  such  disagreeable  inmates, 
by  commuting  the  punishment  for  certain  crimes 
into  the  acceptance  of  a  number  of  wolves'  tongues 
frooi  each  criminal*  However,  some  centuries 
after,  these  aninuils  were  again  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  become  the  object  of  royal  attention ; 
accordingly  Edward  the  First  icuBiied  out  his  mandate 
4o  one  Peter  Corbet,  to  superintend  and  aisist  in  the 
destruction  ot  them.  They  are  said  to  have  in- 
fe^ed.  Ireland  lo9g  after .  they  were,  extirpated  in 
'«   *  .  ^  British  Zoolt^y,  p«iSft.  ,  . 
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England ;  however^  the  oldest  men  in  that  country 
remember  nothing  of  these  animals ;  and  it  is  pro^ 
bable  tfaat  ibere  have  been  noao  there  for  more 
than  a  cenlury  pasl.  ScoHand  also  is  totally 
free. 

The  colour  of  tins  animal  differs  according  to 
tba  diftrent  climales.  where  it  is  bred,  and  often 
ebaiiges  even  in  the  same  conntiy.    Beside  the 

common  wolves,  which  are  found  in  France  and 
Germany,  there  are  others  with  thicker  hair,  ia- 
cUaing  to  yellow.  These  are  more  savage  and.  less 
noxious  than  the  former^  neither  approaching  the 
flocks  nor  habitations^  and  living  rather  by  the 
ohace  than  rapine.  In  the  northern  climates  they 
are.  found  some  qvite  blacki  and  some  white  all 
over.  The  former  are  larger  and  stronger  than 
those  of  any  other  kinds. 

The  spedes  is  very  much  diffused  in  every  part 
of  the  worlds  being  found  in  Asia,  Africa^  and  in 
America^  as  well  as  Europe.  The  wolves  of  Sene- 
gal resemble  those  of  France,  except  that  they  are 
lar^  and  much  fiercer  than  those  of  Europe. 
Those  of  Egypt  are  smaller  than  those  of  Greece. 
In  the  East^  the  wolf  is  trained  up  forashow^  being 
taught  to  dance  and  play  tricks ;  and  one  of  these 
Aiis- educated  often  sells  for  four  or  five  hundred 
crowns.  It  is  said  that  in  Lapland  the  wolf  will 
never  attack  a  rein-deer  that  is  seen  haltered  ;  for 
Chii-wary  aiiimal,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
iiature:<^  a  trap^  suspects  one  wherever  it  percehret 
a  rope.  However,  when  he  sees  the  deer  entirely 
al;  liberty,  he  seldom  fails  to  destroy  it. 

The  wolf  of  North  America  is  blacker  and 
much  less  than  those  iu  other  parts  of  the  .wprld. 
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and  appittttcbts  neuw  ia  fcnrm  l»      ^dtf  than 

those  of  the  ordinary  kind.*  In  fact^  they  were 
made  ase  of  a»  such  by  ihe  saiwgaB^  iiil  4ha  £ttiii»* 
peaM  inlrodnoed  otheni;  and  .6fep[  mam,  on  the 
remoter  shores,  or  the  more  inland  parts  of  the 
country^  the  savages  still  make  use  of  these  ^imais 
in  bunting.  They  are  vary  tama  and  gepiUe ;  anil 
dme  of  UaiB  kind  ttial  are  wiU  are  naitiier  sa  largta 
nor  80  fierce  as  an  European  wolf,  nor  do  they  ever 
aittack  mankind.  They  go  togeth^  in  large  packa 
bf  niffht  to  bant  tbe  -drar,  ivhich  thev  io  as  wall 
2  aTdog.  in  EngbBd,  «d  ilT««fid«itIy 
asserted  that  one  ot  them  is  sufficient  to  run  down  a 
4eer.f  Whenever  they  are  aoen  aloog  iha.banks  of 
tiioiefiTera  nnai  wbichthe  wandering  nalim  pildi 
tbcir  bttts^  it  is  taken  fat  granted  tiiat  tfie  Kisoa  or 
the  deer  are  not  far  off:  and  the  savages  affirm  that 
the  wohras  come  with  tbe  tidings^  in  order  to  have 
flie  garbage,  afiar  tbe  animal  has  bean  killed  bjr  the 
hunters.  Catesby  adds  a  circumstance  relative 
to  these  animals^  which^  if  true^  invalidates  many  of 
M*  Bnflbn's  observations  in  the  foregoing  history* 
He  asserts,  that  these  being  the  only  dogs  used  by 
the  Americans,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
among  them,  they  have  sioce  engendered  together, 
and  that  their  breed  has  beeome  proUfie;  whidi 
proves  the  dog  and  the  wolf  to  be  of  the  same 
species.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  fact  were 
better  asceriaioed;  we  should  .then  know  to  a 
CBKtainijF  in  vhat  a  degree  the  dog  and.  welf  ler 
semble  each  other,  as  well  in  nature  as  in  copfori- 
mation ;  we  might  than^  perhaps,  be  eoabled  U> 

'  *  Brooket't  Natand  History,  vol.   p.  itoi 
.  ^  Dictionnaire  RaieopD^,  Loop* 
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improve  tlie  breed  of  our  dogSy  by  bringing  them 
back  to  their  native  forms  and  instincts ;  we  mighty 
bjr  croming  the  strain^  restore  that  race  of  those 
bold  Miimals  whidi  the  aneienti  assure  us  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  lion.'* 
"■  However  this  animal  may  be  useful  in  North 
Aiaerica^  the  wolf  of  Europe  is  a  very  noiioM 
antmal^  and  scarcely  any  thing  belonging  to  him 
is  good,  except  his  skin.  Of  this  the  furriers  make 
a  Goveriag  that  is  warm  and  dnraUej  though 
coifenii  HiMiinsightly.  His  flesh  is  very  indiSmnt, 
and  seems  to  be  disliked  by  all  other  animals, 
no  other  creature  being  known  to  eat  the  wolf's 
fleshy  «eept  the  wolf  himself.  He  breathes  a 
nest  feetid  vapour  flrotti  bis  jaws,  as  hia  food  is  in- 
discriminate^ often  putrid^  and  seldom  cleanly.  In 
short,  every  way  oflfensive,  a  savage  aspect^  a 
ft«gfalAil4ie%i^  an  insupportable  odour^  a  perverse 
^Bsjiositlon,  fierce  habits,  he  is  hateful  white  living, 
and  useless  when  dead.* 

£  ♦  The  wolf  is  sometimes  affected  with  madness,  ia  symp- 
toms and  consequences  exactly  similar  to  that  which  aBccts 
the  dog.  This  disease,  as  it  happens  to  them  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  great  heat  of  the  dog- 
days.  In  the  northern  parU  of  the  world,  they  frequently,  in 
the  spring,  get  upon  the  fields  of  ice  adjoining  the  sea,  for 
the  purpose  of  preying  upon  the  young  seals,  which  they  there 
find  asleep :  but  wt  pieces  of  Uie  ice,  occasionally  detaching 
itseir  from  the  iMsi»  tiisj  srt  csrM  with  it  to  a  great  dittanos 

Irom  the  land,  wheif  thqr  psiiih  anndu  ilie  MNSt  hi4soa9  mA 
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The  Fox.: 

The  Fox  very  exactly  nesemblei  the  wolf  and 

the  doi;  internally  ;  and,  although  he  diflfers  greatly 
firooi.both  in  size  and  carriage,  yet  when  we  come 
to  examine>bia  shapes  minuteiy,  .  there:  wv;^U  appear 
to  be  yery  little  diflerence  in  the  description.  Wei«^ 
fpr  instance,  a  painter  to  diaw  from  a  natural 
historian's  exactest  description  the  .figure  of  a  dog, 
a  wolf,  an^  a.  f^i^  without  having  ever-sfien  dither^ 
he  would  be  very  apt  to  confound  all  these  animals 
together ;  or  rather  he  would  foe  unable  to  catch 
tiiQBe  peculiar  outlines  tbf^t  no,  description  can  sup«  • 
ply.-;  Words  wiU  never  ffve  any  person  an  exact 
idea  of  forms  any  way  irreiz;ular  ;  for  allhougli  tliey 
be  extremely  just  apd  precise^  yet  the  numberless 
dise^minations  to  he  attended  to,  will  confound 
each^other^  and  we*  shall' no  more  vconpeiye  the  pre- 
cise fornix  than  we  slioiild  be  able  to  tell  when  one 
pebble  more  was  added  or  taken  away  from  a  thou* 
aand.  To  conceive,  therefore,  how,  the  fox  differs 
in  form  from  ,  the  wolf  or  the  dog,  it  is  necessary 
to  sec  all  three,  or  at  least  to  supply  the  defects 
of  description,  *by  examining  the  diii'erence  in  a 
pint.  '  ' 

\  This  fox  is  of  a  slenderer  make  than  the  wolf; 
and  not  near  so  large  ;  for  as  the  former  is  above 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  so  tiie  other  is  not  above 
two  feet  three  inches.  •  The:  tail-  of  the  fox  also  *  is 
longer  in  proportion^  and  more  bushy  ;  its  nose 
is  smaller,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to  that  of 
the  greyhound,  and  its  hair  softer.  On  the  other 
band^  it  differs  from  the  dog  in  having  its  eyes 
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obliquely  situated^  like  those  of  the  wolf;  its  ears 
are  directed  alsoia  the  same  manner  as.tbose  of  the 
-wolf,  and  its  head  is  equally  large  ia  proportiim 
to  its  me.  It  differs  atiU  mace  horn  die  dog  ia 
its  strong  offensive  smelt  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  species^  and  often  the  cause  of  their  death. 
'Uowera;  some  afe  .ignolranlly  el  opinion  thai  it 
Twill  keep. off  infedSolui  diacaMs,  and  tbey  pres^rV^ 
this  animal  near  .thdr  habitations  for  that  very 
purpose. 

The  fox  has  aince  the  beginning  been  fiunovt 

for  his  cunnin<^  and  his  arts,  and  he  partly  merits 
his  reputation.*  Without  attempting  to  oppose 
either  the  dogs  or-  the  shepherds^  without  attacking 
the  Qodk,  or  atarming  the  vilbge/he  finds  an  eiiier 
way  to  subsist,  and  gains  by  Ills  address  wliat  is  de- 
nied to  his  strength  or  courage.  Patient  and  pru- 
dent^ he  waitS'the:opportanity  for  depredation^  and 
iraries  his  candiict  -intb  esrery  oceaskm.  His  whole 
study  IS  his  preservation  ;  although  nearly  as  in- 
detatigabie^  and  actually  more  swift  than  the  wolf^ 
he  does  not  entirdy  trnat  to  jeither^  but  makes  him- 
self an  asylnm,  to  which  he  rethres  in  case  of  ne^ 
cessity  ;  w  liere  he  dielteijs  himself  from  danger,  and 
britt^  up  his  young.  . 

'  Ai  among  men,  thoiBe  who  lead  a  domestic  life 

are  more  civilized^  and  more  endued  with  wisdom, 
than  those  who  wander  from  place  to  place,  so,  in 
the  inferior  .ranks  of  animated  nature,  the  taking^ 
possession  of  a  home  supposes  a  degree  of  instinct 

whicli  others  are  without. f  The  choice  of  the 
situation  for  this  domicil,  the  art  of  making  it  con* 


»♦  BuSbn/Renard.  t  ^hid. 
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ffwmelk,  /4K  hHU^^  ibf  Hktukke^  i»d  tedviog  it 

against  more  powerful:  anrnndfty  are  all  so  many 
oiarkff  of  superior  skill  and  industry.  The  fox  is  fur- 
mUkbk  with  holh,  mad  turte  Ikem  id  his-advaBtag^ 
He  genenfly  keeps  Mi  Uitmntl  tM  edgia^  cC  lite 
wood^  aifd  yet  within  Hn  easy  journey  of  sonie 
iie%hboiiriDg  .  cottage.  From  thence  he  Ustens  to 
the  croiritig  of  the  ooefc^  ami  Ibe^cackliiq;  ihe 
ilmeMe  fowls,  ife  aciBflls  «!«  dfatouua  ;<  Be 
seizes  his  opportunity^  conceals  his  approaches^ 
creeps  Myly  along^  makes  the  attack^  and  seldom 
fUtelia  Witbooi  hn  hMy.  It  im.  be  able  td  gA 
iftiartte  yard,  be  begms  by  levelling  aH  Hie  podUif^ 
without  remorse^  aiid  carrying  oS  a  part  of  the 
spoils  hides  it  at  some  con?enient  dislancej  and 
again  Mtmr  to  the  cbaig^  ^  Tekiog  eff  salottir 
fowl  m  the  iarate  nnmier^  be'  bides  vttaat  .dlid^  biift 
not  in*  the  same  plkce ;  and  this  he  practices  fifr 
several  times  together/  nntil  the  approach  of  day^ 
or  the  noise  of  the  dieiestics;  gim  hnn  mniiii^  to 
retire.  The  sanie  afte  ore  j^ctiscfelr  when  be  finds 
birds  entangled  in  springes  laid  for  them  by  Uie 
fowler ;  the  fox  takes  care  to  be  befiireband^  very 
.  ^xf&tOy  takes  the  Ufd  out  of  tbef  hides  it 
for  three  or  four  days^  and  knows  vi^ry  exnedy 
vvhen  and  where  to  return  to  avail  himself  of  the 
bidden  treasure.  He  is  equally  alert  in  seizing  the 
jeuttf  fanrei  and  tabbits,  beiMfe  tfaey  bevestteagtb 
cmiigh  to  escape  hiih,  and  when  (be  oU  ones  ai^ 
wounded  and  fatig-ued,  he  is  sure  to  come  upon 
them  in  their  moments  of  distress,  and  to  show 
tfsm  no  astfrcy.  In  the  same  mannca^  he  finds  out 
birds'  nests^  seizes  the  partridge  and  the  quail  while 
sittings  and  destroys  a  large  quantity  of  game.  The 
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wolf  is  most  Mlrlfiil  to  thie  peasant,  but  the  fox  iq 
tbc  gendeman.  In  ^bort,  nothing  thai  can  be  eaten 
aeemi  lo  cone  amiss ;  rats^  micej  8^ipeQte>  loadti 
wmi  liMvii.        mH,  whm  urged  hf  kif  nger^  etf 

vegetables  and  insects;'  and  those  that  live  near 
the  sea-coasts  wiH^  for  want  of  other  food,  eat  ciabsiy 
gkriniMv  itnA  Atf-idi.  The  Iwdge^iioff  in  wn  roHs 
ilidf  wp  iatoi  «  baH  io  oppose  birii'.  This  cktek*- 
mined  ghitton  teizes  it  until  it  is  obliged  to  appear 
uncovered,  and  then  he  devours  it.  The  wasp  and 
flw  wiU  bteiMatlacduri  wUh  equal  sueeest.  A!-* 
flkbugh  at  first  Aey  fly  out  updA  their  invader,  and 
actually  oblige  him  to  retire,  this  is  but  for  a  few 
mifiutfls^  until  he  has  rolled  Mmseif  upon  the 
ground^  entf  thto  cfushed  such  as  tikk  le  his-ehin ; 
he  then  returns  to  the  charge,  and  at  last,  by  perse* 
verance,  eUsges  thens  to  abandon  their  combs  ; 
i9liM».fae  greedily,  devoiln^  both  mu  aud  houey. 

The  chece  ef  the  fine  itequim  less  prepmtion 
than  that  of  the  wolf,  and  it  is  also  more  pleasant 
and  amusing.  As  dogs  have  a  natunii  repugnance 
m  pumue  the  welf,  so  ifaey  site  equally  lilert  ia 
following  the  fox ;  which  chace  they  prefer  even 
to  that  of  the  hare  or  the  buck.  The  huntsn^en,  as 
upon  other  occasions|y  have  their  cant  terms  for 
every  pait  at  this  eHtce.   Tie  fox  Hm  first  yetr  ia 

called  a  cub  ;  the  second,  a  fox  ;  and  the  third,  an 
old  fox  ;  his  tail  is  caUed  the  brwh  or  drag,  and  hi» 
ttcralisent  flie  bil^mg.  He  is  uauaHy  pevsued  by  st 
large  kind  of  harrier  or  hound,  assisted  by  terriers, 
or  a  smaller  breed,  that  follow  him  into  his  kennel, 
and  attack  him  there.  The  instant  he  perceivea 
hittself  ifnwoxA,  he  makes  to  his  kenuri,  end  takes 
refage  at  the  bottom  of  it,  where  for  a  while  he 
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loses  the' cry  of  his  enemieft ;  but  the  'vrhde  pack 

coming  to  the  mouth,  redouble  their  vehemence 
end  rage,  aad  the  little  terrier  boldly  ventares  io» 
It  often  happens  that  the  kennd'is  made  iindar 
a  rock,  or  among  the  roots  of  old  trees ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  fox  cannot  be  dug  out,  nor  is  th)e 
terrier  able  to  contend  with  him  at  the  bottom  df 
hiB  hole.'  By  contrivance  he  tontinnes  secum*; 
but  when  he  can  be  dug  out,  the  usual  way  is  to 
carry  him  in  a  bag  to  some  open  country,  and  there  - 
set  him  loose  before  the  hounds.  The  hounds  and 
the  men  follow^  bariiing  and  shouting  wherever  ht 
runs  ;  and  the  body  being  strongly  employed,  the 
mind  has  not  time  to  make  any  reflexion  on  the 
futility  of  the  pursuit.  What  aAto  to  this  entertaiit^ 
ment  is  the  strong  scent  which  the  fox  leaves,  that 
always  keeps  up  a  full  cry  ;  although  as  his  scent  is 
stronger  tiian  that  of  the  hare,  it  is  much  sooner 
evaporated.  His  shifts  to  escape,  when  all  retreat 
is  cut  off  to  his  keuncl,  are  various  and  surprising. 
He  always  chooses  the  most  woody  country,  and 
takes  those  paths  that  are  most  embarrassed  .with 
thorns  and  briars.  -  He  does  not  double,  nor  use  the 
unavailing  shifts  of  the  hare ;  but  flies  in  a  direct 
line  before  the  hounds,  though  at  no  very  great 
distance;  manages  bis  strength';  takes  to  the  low 
and  plashy  grounds,  where  the  scent  wfll  be  hm 
apt  to  lie;  and  at  last,  when  overtaken,  he  defends 
himself  with  desperate  obstinacy,  and  fights  in 
silence  to  the  very  last  gas|j. 

The  fox,  though  resembling  the  dog  in  many 
respects,  is  nevertheless  very  distinct  in  his  nature, 
refusing  to  engender  with  it ;  and  though  not  testify- 
ing the  antipathy  of  the  y/vcK,  yet  discovering  no« 
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thing  more  than  an  indifference.  This  animal  alsd 
Wings  forth  fewer  at  a  time  than  the  dog,  and  that 
but  once  a  year.  Its  litter  is  generally  from  four  to 
six^  and  seldom  less  than  three.  The  female  goes 
with  young  ahoat  six  weeks^  and  seldom  stirs  out 
while  pregnant^  but  makes  a  bed  for  her  young, 
and  takes  every  precaution  to  prepare  for  their  pro- 
chiction,-  When  she  finds  the  place  of  their  retreat 
discl»verei^  and  that  her  young  have  been  disturbed 
daring  her  absence^  she  removes  them  one  after 
the  other  ia  her  mouth,  and  endeavours  to  find 
them  oiii  a  place  of  better  secarity.  A  remarkable 
iMtance  of  this  animal's  parental  affection  happened 
while  I  was  writing  this  history,  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  A  she^fox  that  had,  as  it  diiould  seemj 
htti  one  dAr,  ms  unkenneUed  by^  a  genUennm's 
homsds  near  Chelmsford^  and  hotly  pursued.  In 
■  such  a  case,  when  her  own  life  was  in  imminent 
perils  one  would  think  it  was  not  a  time  to  consult 
the  atfety  of  her  yowag ;  however^  tfie  poor  animal^ 
braving^  every  danger,  rather  than  leave  her  cub 
behind  to  hsi  worried  by  the  dogs^  took  it  up  m  her 
moBA;  and  ran  with  it  in  this  manner  fin*  some 
miles.  '  At  last,  taking  her  way  through  a  ferraer^s 
yard,  she  was  assaulted  by  a  mastifi*,  and  at  last 
obliged  to  drop  her  cub,  which  was  taken  up  by 
the  Ihrmer.  I  was  not  displeased  to  hear  that  this 
fiiithfiilcraatiire  escaped  the  pursuit,  and  at  last  gdt 
off  in  safety.  The  cubs  of  the  fox  are  born  bli)id, 
like  Ikose  of  the  dog ;  they  are  eighteen  months  or 
twb  yemrs  m  coining  to  perfection^  afnd  Mve  about 

twelve  or  fourteen  years.  '  ' 

As  the  fox  makes  war  upon  all  animals^  so  ali 

others  seem  to  make  vi»r  x^pm  him.   The  dog  hunts 
VOL.  m.  X 
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him  with  peculiar  acrimony;  the  wolf  is  stiH  a 
greater  and  more  necessitous  enemy,  who  pnrsnes 

him  to  his  very  retreat.  Some  protend  to  say  that, 
to  keep  the  wolf  away,  the  fox  lays  at  the  mouth  of 
its  kennel  a  certain  herb^  to  which  the  wolf  has 
a  particular  aversion.  This/  which  no  doubt  is 
a  fable,  at  least  shows  that  these  two  animals  are  as 
much  enemies  to  each  other  as  to  all  the  rest  of 
animated  nature.  But  the  fox  is  not  bunted  by 
quadrupeds  alone ;  for  the  birds,  who  know  him 
for  their  mortal  enemVj  attend  him  in  his  excur- 
sions^ and  give  each  other  warning  of  their  ap- 
proaching danger.  The  daw^  the  magpye^  and  the 
blackbird  conduct  him  along,  perching  on  the 
hedges  as  he  creeps  below,  and,  with  their  cries  and 
notes  of  hostiUty,  apprize  ail  other  animab  to  be- 
ware; a  caution  which  they  perfectly,  understand^ 
and  put  into  practice.  The  hunters  themselves  are 
often  informed  by  the  birds  of  the  place  of  his  re- 
treaty  and  set  the  dogs  into  those  thickets  where 
they  see  them  particularly  noisy  and  querulous.  So 
that  it  is  the  fate  of  this  petty  plunderer  to  be  de- 
tested by  every  rmik  of  animals ;  all  the  weaker 
classes  shun,  and  all  the  stronger  pursue  him. 

The  fox,  of  all  wild  animals,  is  most  subject  to 
the  influence  of  climate ;  and  there  are  found  as 
many  varieties  in  this  kind  almost  as  in  any  of  the 
domestic  animals.^  The  generality  of  foxes,  as  is 
wdl  knovm,  are  red ;  but  there  are  some,  though 
not  in  England,  of  a  greyish  cast ;  and  M.  Bufibn 
asserts  that  the  tip  of  the  tail  in  all  foxes  is  white; 
which^  however,  is  not  so  in  those  of  this  country. 

*  Buffon,  Kenard. 
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There  are  only  three  varieties  of  this  animal  in 
Great  Britain^  and  these  are  rather  established 
upon  a  difiference  of  size  than  of  colour  or  form. 
The  gTeyhound  fox  is  the  largest,  tallest^  and 
boldest ;  and  will  attack  a  grown  sheep.  The 
mastiff  fox  is  less^  but  more  strongly  built.  The  cur 
fox  is  the  least  and  most  common  ;  he  lurks  about 
hedges  and  out-houses^  aad  is  the  most  pernicious 
•of  the  three  to  the  peasant  and  the  farmer. 

In  the  colder  countries  round  the  pole,  the  foxes 
are  of  all  colours;  black,  blue^  n^'^y^  iron-grey^ 
silver-grey,  white,  white  with  red  legs,  white  with 
hlaek  beads^  white  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  blacky 
red  with  the  throat  and  belly  entirely  white,  and 
lastly  with  a  stripe  of  black  running  along  the  back, 
and  another  crossing  it  at  the  shoulders.^  The 
cooiiiion  kind,  however^  is  more  universally  dif- 
fused than  any  of  the  former,  being  found  in 
Europe,  in  the  temperate  climates  oi  Asia,  and  also 
in  America;  they  are  very  rare  in  Africa^  and  in 
the  countries  lying  under  the  torrid  zone.  Those 
travellers  who  talk  of  having  seen  them  at  Calicut, 
and  other  parts  of  Southern  India,  have  mistaken 
the  jackall  for  the  fox.  The  fur  of  the  white  fox 
is  held  in  no  great  estimation,  because  the  hair  foils 
otf;  the  blue  fox-skins  are  also  bouglit  up  with 
great  avidity,  from  their  scarceness ;  but  the  black 
fost-ricin  is  of  all  others  the  most  esteemed^  a  single 
skin  often  selling  for  fwiy  or  fifty  crowns;  The  hair 
of  these  is  so  disposed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  way  the  grain  lies;  for  if  we  hold  the  skin 
by  the  head^  the  hair  hangs  to  the  tail ;  and  if  we 


*  Buiiun,  E«nard. 
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hold  it  by  the  tail,  it  hang's  down  equally  smooLh 
and  even  to  the  head.  These  ar^  often  made  into 
meo's  muSs,  and  are  at  once  very  beaulifal  and 
warm.  In  our  temperate  climate,  however,  furs 
are  of  yery  little  service,  there  being  scarcely  any 
weather  so  severe  in  England  from  which  our  ordi* 
nary  clolhes  may  not  very  well  defend  ni. 

[^Steller,   who,   during  his  abode  on  Berin<i^'s 
island^  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  nar 
tore  of  the  fox  inhabiting  the  Arctic  regimfl  i»ar  , 
the  polar  circle^  deseribes  them  a»  fiur  exceeding  tka 
common  fox  in  impudence,  cunning  and  roguery. 

Tbey  forced  themselves^  says  he^  into  our  babi-  . 
tations  by.  night  ai  well  as  by  day^  stealing  ell 
they  could  carry  off ;  even  things  that  wm  ^  no 
use  to  them,  as  knives,  sticks^  and  clothes.  They 
were  so  extremely  ingeniou/i  aft  to  roll  down  our 
caste  €^  provisions,  sevciial  pounds  in  weight ;  and 
then  steal  the  meat  out  with  such  skilly  that  at  first 
we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  ascribe  the  theft 
to  them.  While  employed  in  stripping  aa  animal 
of  its  skin,  it  has  often  hapfiened  that  we  could  not 
avoid  stabbing  two  or  three  foxes,  from  their  ra- 
pacity in  tearing  the  flesh  out  of  our  hands.  If  we 
^uned  it  ever  so  carefully,  and  even  added  stonep 
to  the  weight  of  the  earth  that  was  upan  it ;  thqr 
not  only  found  it  out,  but  w^ith  their  shoulders 
pushed  away  the  stones,  by  lying  under  them,  apd 
in  this  ^manner  helping  one  aaotber.  Jf  in  order 
to  secure  it,  we  put  any  animal  on  the  top  <rf  a  higb 
post  in  the  air ;  they  either  dug  up  the  earth  at  the 
bottom,  and  thus  tumbled  the  whole  down,  or  one 
of  them  climbed  up,  and  witb  incredible  artifice 
and  dexterity,  threw  down  what  was  upon  it 
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Tbej^  watched  all  oar  moikm,  and  accompanied 
iii  in  wbatef>er  we  were  about  to  do.  If  the  sea 
tlirew  up  an  animal  of  any  kind,  they  devoured  it 
before  we  could  ar  rive  to  rescue  it  from  them  ;  and 
if  they  could  not  consume  it  all  at  once^  they  trailed 
it  in  portions  to  the  moantains^  where  they  buried 
it  under  stones  before  our  eyes,  running*  to  and  fro 
so  long  as  any  tiling  remained  to  be  conveyed 
away:  wfaile  this  was  doing,  others  stood  on 
guard,  and  watched  ns.  If  they  saw  any  one  come 
at  a  distance,  the  whole  tronp  uouid  combine  at 
0Qce>  and  begin  digging  all  together  in  the  sand,  till 
even  a  heaver  or  sea  bear  in  their  possession  would 
be  so  completely  buried  under  the  saHhce,  that  not 
a  trace  of  it  could  be  seen.  In  the  ni^rht  thne, 
when  we  slept  in  the  fields  tiiey  came  and  pulled 
off  our  nigbt-«ap8,  and  stde  our  gloves  from  under 
tmr  heuk,  with  the  beaver  coverings  and  the  skins 
that  \vc  Jay  upon.  In  consequence  of  this,  we 
always  slept  with  our  clubs  in  our  hands,  that  if 
they  awoke  ns^  we  might  either  drive  them  away 
or  knock  them  down. 

When  we  made  a  halt  to  rest  by  the  way ,  they 
gathered  around  us,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks  in 
our  view ;  and  when  we  sat  stilly  they  approached 
in  so  near,  that  they  gnawed  the  thongs  of  our 
shoes.  If  we  lay  down  as  if  intending  to  sleep, 
they  came  and  smelt  at  our  noses,  to  find  whether 
vre  were  dead  or  alive.  On  our  first  arrival,  they 
bit  off  the  noses,  fingers,  and  toes,  of  our  dead 
while  we  were  preparing  the  grave ;  and  thronged 
in  such  a  manner  about  the  infirm  and  sid^^  that  it 
was  with  diAoully  we  could  keep  them  off. 

Every  morning  we  saw  these  audacious  animals 
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patrolling  about  the  sea  lions  and  sea  bears  lying  on 
the  strand^  smelling  at  such  as  were  asleep^  to  dis« 

cover  whether  some  one  of  them  might  not  be 
dead;  if  that  happened  to  be  the  case,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  dissect  tbem  immediately ;  and  soon 
afterwards^  all  were*at  work  in  dra^^lng  the  parts 
away. 

Because  the  sea-lions  sometimes  in  their  sleep 
overlay  their  youn^,  the  foxes  in  the  morning  exa- 
mined the  whole  herd  of  them^  one  by  one,  as  if 
conscious  of  this  circumstance  ;  inid  immediately 
dragged  away  the  dead  cubs  from  their  dams. 

As  they  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  at  rest  either 
by  night  or  day,  we  became  so  exasperated  against 
them,  that  we  killed  them  young  and  old,  and 
harassed  them  by  every  means  we  could  devise. 
When  we  awoke  in  the  morning,  there  always  lay 
two  or  three  that  had  been  knocked  on  the  head 
the  preceding  night,  aud  I  can  safely  affirm,  that, 
during  my  stay  upon  the  island,  1  killed  above  two 
hundred  of  these  animals  with  my  own  hands.  On 
the  third  day  after  my  arrival,  I  knocked  down  with- 
a  club,  within  the  space  of  three  hours,  upwards  of 
seventy  of  them,  and  made  a  covering  to  my  hut 
with  their  skins.  They  were  so  ravenous,  that  with 
one  hand  we  could  hold  out  to  them  a  piece  of 
flesh,  and  with  a  stick  or  axe  in  the  other,  could 
knock  the  in  down. 

From  all  the  circumstances  that  occurred  during 
our  stay,  it  was  evident  that  these  animds  could 
never  before  have  been  acquainted  with  mankind; 
and  that  the  dread  of  man  is  not  innate  with  brutes^ 
but  must  be  grounded. on  long  experieoce. 

Like  the  eommon  fines,  they  were  the  ihost  skdc 

'    -  I 
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iL3d  full  of  hair  in  the  months  of  October  and  iSo- 
vember.  In  January  and  February  the  growth  of 
tbis  was  too  thick.  In  April  and  May  they  began 
to  shed  their  coat;  in  the  tw6  following  months 
they  had  only  wool  upon  them,  and  appeared  as  if 
they  went  in  waistcoats.  In  June  they  dropped 
their  cubs^  nine  or  ten  at  a  broody  in  holes  and 
clefts  of  the  rocks.  They  are  so  fond  of  their 
youngj  tlrat  to  scare  us  away  from  them^  they 
barked  and  yelled  like  dogs,  by  which  they  betrayed 
their  covert ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  that 
their  retreat  was  discovered,  than  the^  dragged  away 
their  young  in  their  mouths^  and  endeavoured  to 
conceal  them  in  some  secret  place.  On  one  of  us 
killing  the  young,  the  dam  would  follow  him  with 
dreadful  bowlings,  both  day  and  ni«;'ht,  for  a  hun- 
dred or  more  versts ;  and  would  not  even  then 
ceasej  till  she  had  done  her  enemy  some  material 
injury,  or  was  herself  killed  by  him. 

In  heavy  falls  of  snow^  these  animals  bury  them- 
selves in  it,  where  they  lie  as  long  as  it  continues 
of  a  sufficient  depth.  They  swim  across  the  rivers 
with  great  agility.  Besides  what  the  sea  casts  up, 
or  what  is  destroyed  by  other  beasts^  they  seize  the 
sea-fowl  by  night  on  the  cliffs^  where  it  has  settled 
to  sleep  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  themselves 
frequently  the  victims  to  the  birds  of  prey.  Though 
now  found  in  such  numbers  on  this  island^  they 
were  probably  conveyed  thither  from  the  continent^ 
on  the  drift  ice,  and  being  afterwards  nourished  by 
the  great  quantity  of  animal  substances  thrown 
ashore  by  the  sea^  they  became  thus  enoriaously 
multipliedO 
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The  JackalL  • 

The  Jackall  is  one  of  the  commonest  wild  ani« 
mals  in  the  East ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  less 
known  in  Europe^  or  more  confasedly  described  by 
natural  historians.  In  ^eneral^  we  are  assured  that 
it  resembles  the  fox  in.  figure  and  disposition^  but 
Ve  are  still  ignomni  of  those  nice  distinctions  by 
which  it  is  known  to  be  of  a  dilTerent  species.  It 
is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  middling  dog,  resembling 
the  fox  in  the  hinder  parts^  particularly  the  tail;  , 
and  the  wolf  in  the  fore  parts^  especially  the  nose. 
Its  legs  are  shortor  than  those  of  the  fox^  and  its 
colour  is  of  a  bright  yellow^  or  sorrel^  as  we  express 
it  in  horses. .  This  is  the  reason  it  lias  been  called 
in  Latin  the  Golden  Wolf ;  a  name^  however^  which 
is  entirely  uiiknovva  in  the  countries  where  they  ar^ 
most  common. 

The  species  of  the  jackall  is  diffused  all  over  Asia, 
and  is  found  also  in  most  parts  of  Africa^  seeming 
to  take  up  the  place  of  the  wolf,  which  in  those 
countries  is  not  so  common.  There  seem  to  be 
fnany  varieties  among  them ;  those  of  the  warmcist 
climates  appear  to  be  the  largest^  and  their  colour 
is  rather  of  a  reddish  brown  than  of  that  beautiful 
yellow  by  .which .  the  smaller  jackall  is  chiefly 
distinguished. 

Althou*i,ii  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches  very 
near  to  that  of  the  dog^  yet  the  jackall  ^eems  to  be 
placed  between  them  ;  to  the  savage  fierceness  of 
the  wolf  it  adds  the  impudent  (amiliarity  of  the 
dog.*    Its  cry  is  a  howl,  mixed  with  barkings  an4 

*  Buffoiiy  Tol.  xxvii.  p.  5^ 
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a  lamentation  resembling  tiiat  of  human  distress.  It 
n  more  noisy  in  its  pursaits  even  than  the  dog;  and 
more  voracious  than  the  wolf.  The  jackall  never 
goes  alone,  but  always  in  a  pack  of  torty  or  fifty 
together.  These  unite  regularly  every  day,  to  form 
A  combination  against  the  reit  of  the  forest.  Nothing 
then  can  escape  tbeni ;  they  are  content  to  take  up 
with  the  smallest  animals ;  and  yet,  when  thus 
united^  they  have  courage  to  face  the  largest.  They 
stem  very  little  afraid  of  mankind ;  6ut  pnrane  their 
game  to  the  very  doors,  without  testifying  either  at-* 
tachment  or  apprehension.  They  enter  insolently 
inio  the  sheep-folds,  the  yards,  and  the  stables,  and^ 
wlien  they  can  find  nettling  eke,  devoor  the  leather 
harness,  boots,  and  shoes,  and  run  off  with  what  they 
have  not  time  to  swallow. 

Th^HMit  only  attack  the  living,  but  the  dead. 
They  scratch  hp  wiA  their  feet  the  new-made 
graves,  and  devour  the  corpse,  how  putrid  soever. 
In  those  countries  therefore  where  they  abound^ 
ftey  are  obliged  to  beat  the  earth  dver  the  grave^  and 
to  mix  it  wiAi  thorns,  to  prevent  the  jackalls  from 
scraping  it  away.  They  always  assist  each  other  as 
well  in  this  employment  of  ejLhumation,  as  in  that 
of  the  chaie.  While  they  are  at  this  -dreary  work, 
they  exhort  each  other  by  a  most  mournilil  cry, 
trembling  that  of  children  under  chastisement ;  and 
when  they  have  thus  dug  up  the  body,  they  share  it 
amitabiy  between  them.  These,  like  all  other  sa- 
tage  animals,  when  they  have  once  tasted  of  human 
fleriij  can  never  after  refrain  from  pursuing  mankind. 
They  watch  the  burying-grownds/feUawannies^  and 
keep  in  the  rear  of  caravans.  They  may  be  oonsi* 
dered  as  the  vulture  of  the  guadruped  kind ;  every 
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thins:  that  once  had  animal  life,  seems  equally  a  g  ree- 
able to  them  ;  the  most  putrid  substances  are  gree- 
dily devoured  ;  dried  leather^  and  any  thing  that 
has  be^n  nibbed  with  grease,  how  insipid  soever  in 
itselfj  is  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  go  <io\vii. 

They  hide  themselves  in  holes  by  day,  and  seldom 
appear  abroad  till  night-fall^  when  the  jackall  that 
hag  first  hit  upon  the  scent  of  some  larger  beast  . 
gives  notice  to  the  rest  by  a  howl,  which  it  repeats  ' 
as  it  runs  ;  while  all  the  rest^  that  are  within  hearing, 
peck  into  its  assistance.  The  gazelle,  or  whatever 
other  beast  it  may  be,  finding  itself  pursued^  makes 
off  towards  the  houses  and  the  towns  ;  hoping,  by 
that  means^  to  deter  its  pursuers  from  following :  but 
hunger  gives  the  jackall  the  same  degree  of  boldness 
that  fear  gives  the  gazelle,  and  it  pursues  even  to 
the  verge  of  the  city,  and  often  along  the  streets. 
The  gazelle^  however^  by  this  means^  most  frequent* 
ly  escapes;  fior  the, inhabitants  sallying  out,  often 
disturb  the  jackall  in  the  chase ;  and  as  it  hunts  by 
the  scent,  when  once  driven  off,  it  never  recovers  it 
again.  In  this  manner  we  see  how  experience 
prompts  the  gazelle,  which  is  naturally  a  very  timid 
animal,  and  particularly  fearful  of  man,  to  take 
refuge  near  him,  considering  him  as  the  least  dan- 
gerous enemy,  and  often  escaping  by  his  assistance. 

But  man  is  not  the  only  intruder  upon  the  jackall's 
industry  and  pursuits.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
panther,  whose  appetites  are  superior  to  their  swift- 
ness, attend  to  its  call,  and  follow  in  silence  at  some 
distance  behind.*  The  jackall  pursues  the  whole 
night  with  unceasing  assiduity,  keepine,  up  the  cry, 
and  with  great  perseverance  at  last  Urcs  down  its 
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prey  ;  butjustat  the  moment  it  supposes  itself  going 
to  share  the  fruits  of  its  labour^  the  lion  or  the 
leopard  comes  in^  satiates  himself  upon  the  spoil, 
and  his  poor  provider  must  be  content  with  the  bare 
carcase  he  leaves  behind  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  therefore^  if  the  jackall  be  voracious,  since  it  so- 
seldom  has  a  suiBciency  ,*  nor  that  it  feeds  on  putrid 
substances^  since  it  is  not  permitted  to  feast  on  what 
it  has  newly  killed.  Beside,  these  enemies,  the*' 
jackall  has  still  another  to  cope  with,  for  betweeir 
him  and  the  dog  there  is  an  irreconcileablc  antipathy, 
and  they  never  part  without  an  engagement.  The 
Indians  peasants  often  chase  them  as  we  do  foxes ; 
and  have  learned,  by  experience,  when  they  havcf 
got  a  lion  or  a  tiger  in  their  rear.  Upon  such  occa- 
sions they  keep  their  dogs  close,  as  they  would  be 
no  match  for  such  formidable  animals,  and  endea- 
vour to  put  ihem  to  flight  with  their  cries.  When 
the  lion  is  dismissed,  they  more  easily  cope  with  the 
jackall,  who  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  impudent,  and  seema 
much  better  fitted  for  pursuing  than  retreating.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  one  of  them  steals  silently 
into  an  out-house,  to  seize  the  poultry,  or  devour 
the  furniture,  but  hearing  others  in  full  cry  at  a  dis- 
tance, without  thought,  it  instantly  answers  the  call/ 
and  thus  betrays  its  own  depredations.  The  peasants 
sally  out  upon  it,  and  the  foolish  animal  finds,  too 
late,  that  its  instinct  was  too  powerful  for  its  safety,  n 

[The  jackall  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  residing  in  rocky  places  and 
woods.  Its  stature  is  about  that  of  a  middling  dog, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  mannm*.  When  taken' 
young  it  may  be  easily  tamed,  and  like  dogs  they  love 
to  be  fondled^  wag  their  tails,  and  show  the  same 
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attachment  to  their  masters.  Unlike  most  others 
of  their  kind,  they  are  fond  of  playing  with  dogs. 
Their  cry  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  hideous  and  hmid. 
M.  Sonnini  relates  an  anecdote,  hig^hly  character- 
istic of  the  cunning  of  the  Thaieb  or  liarbary  jack- 
all.  One  day  as  I  was  meditating  in  a' garden,  * 
I  stopped  hear  a  hedge:  A  Thaieb  hearing  no 
noise,  was  coming  through  the  hedge  towards  me; 
and  when  be  had  cleared  bimsdf^  was  just  at  my 
feet.  On  perceiving  me,  he  was  seized  with  such 
surprise,  that  he  renwined  motionless  for  sonie 
seconds,  without  even  attempting  to  escape,  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  me.  Perplexity  was  painted  in 
Us  oottntenance,  by  adegree  of  expression  of  which 
I  could  not  have  supposed  him  susceptible^  and 
which  denoted  great  delicacy  of  instinct.  On  my 
part,  I  was  i^raid  to  move^  lest  I  should  put  an  end 
to  bis  situation,  which  afforded  me  much  pleasure.  * 
At  length,  after  he  had  taken  a  few  steps,  first 
towards  one  side  and  then  the  other^  as  if  so  con- 
fused as  not  to  know  which  way  to  get  off,  and 
keieping  his  eyes  still  turned  towards  me,  he  retired  ; 
not  running,  but  stretching  himself  out,  or  rather 
creeping  with  a  slow  step,  setting  down  bis  feet 
one  after  another  with  singular  precantion.  He  , 
seemed  so  much  afraid  of  making  a  noise  in  hie 
flight,  that  he  held  up  his  large  tail,  almost  in  an 
-  horisontal  line,  that  it  might  neither  drag  on  the 
grouftd  nor  brash  against  the  plants.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  liedge,  I  found  the  fragments  of  his  meal ; 
that  had  consisted  of  a  bird  of  prey,  great  part  of 
which  he  had  devoured.'' 
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As  the  jackall  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  species 
between  the  dog  and  the  wolf^*  so  the  isatis  may 
be  comidered  as  placed  between  the  dog  and  the 
fox.  This  animal  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  ])e 
only  a  variety  of  the  latter ;  but  from  the  latest 
observations^  there  is  no  donbt  of  their  beiiig; 
perfectly  distinct.  The  isatis  is  very  eominon  in 
all  the  northern  countries  bordering*  upon  the  Icy 
sea;  and  is  seldom  tbund^  except  in  the  coldest 
countries.  It  extremely  resembles  the  fox,  in  the 
form  of  its  body  and  the  length  of  its  tail ;  and  a 
dog^  in  the  make  of  its  head  and  the  position  of 
its  eyes.  The  hair  of  these  animals  is  softer  than, 
tiiat  of  a  coinroon  fex;  some  are  blne^  some  are 
white  at  one  season,  and  al  another  of  a  russet 
brown.  Although  the  whole  of  its  hair  be  two 
ineh^  long;  thickj  tufted  and  glossy^  yet  the  miet 
jaw  is  efitirely  withont  any^  and  the  skin  appeal^ 
bare  in  that  part. 

This  animal  can  bear  only  the  coldest  climates; 
atid'is  chiefly  seen  ailong  the  coasts  of  the  Icy  sea; 
and  npon  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  diat  dis^ 
charge  themselves  therein.  It  is  chiefly  fond  of 
living  in  the  open  country^  and  seldom  seen  in  the 
forest^  being  mostly  found  in  the  mountainous  and 
naked  regions  of  Norway,  Siberia,  and  Lapland. 
It  burrows,  like  the  fox ;  and  when  with  young, 
the  female  retires  to  her  kennel,  in  the  same  man- 
IMF  as  tbe  fox  is  seen  to  do.   These  holes^  wUcb 
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are  very  narrow^  and  extremely  deep,  have  many 
out-lets.  They  are  kept  very,  clean^  and  are  bedded 
at  the  bottom  with  moss,  for  the  animal  to  be 
more  at  its  case.    Its  manner  of  couplinj^,  time  of 

« gestation,  and  number  of  young,  are  all  similar  to 
jvrhat  jfl  .fouad  in  the  fox ;  and  it  usually  brings  for<th 

fMt  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

"*    Such  are  the  particulars  in  which  this  animal  dif- 
•fers  from  those  of  the  dog-kind,  and  in  which  it 
iiresembles  them  ;  but      iftWb  striking  peculiarity 
remains  still  to  be  mentii»ied;  nalpely,  iU  changing 
4ts  colour,  and  being  seen  at  one  time  brown^  and 
i^ivother  perfectly  white.    As  was  already  said« 
Home  are  naturally  blue^  and  their  colour  never 
chaniies;  but  such  as  are  to  be  white>  are,  when 
brought  forth,  of  a  yellow  hue,  which,  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  September,  is  changed  to  white,  all  ej^- 
'  !€ept  along  the  top  of  the  back,  along  which  runs  a 
stripe  of  brown,  and  another  crossing  it  down  the 
boulders,  at  which  time  the  animal  is  called  the 
\^sro9tfox;  however,  this  brown  crossr  totally  dis- 

>  appears  before  winter,  and  thc^n  the.'^r)i;|ature  is  all 
over  white,  and  its  fur  is  two  inches  longt  this, 

,^jjK>ut  the  beginning  of  May,  again  begins  to  fall  ; 

^«and  the  .  molting  is  completed  about  .the  middle  of 
•ilttly,  when  the  isatis  becomes  brown  pqce  more. 
The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  uo  value,  unless  it  be 
lulled  in  winter. . 


The  Htf^ena. 

The  hysena  is  the  last  animal  I  shall  menftioA 

amon|^  those  of  the  dog  kind,  which  it  in  many 
respet^ts  resembiesj  although  too  strongly  marked 
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to  be  strictly  reduced  to  any  type.  The  hyaena  is 
nearly  of  the  size  of  a  wolf ;  and  baa  some  simili* 
fade  to  that  animal  in  the  shape  of  its  head  and 
body.  The  head^  at  first  sights  does  not  appear 
to  differ^  except  that  the  ears  of  the  hysena  are 
longer^  and  more  without  hair ;  bat,  upon  observing 
more  closely^  we  shall  find  the  hi»d  broader^  the 
nose  flatter^  and  not  so  pointed.  The  eyes  are  not 
placed  obliquely^  but  more  like  those  of  a  dog. 
The  legs,  particuhrly  the  hinder,  are  longer  than 
those  either  of  the  dog  or  the  wolf^  and  diflSsrent 
from  all  other  quadrupeds^  in  having  but  four  toes, 
as  well  on  the  fore  feet  as  on  the  binder.  Its 
hair  is  of  a  dirty  greyish,  marked  with  black, 
disposed  in  waves  down  its  body.  Its  tail  is  short, 
with  pretty  long'  hair;  and  immediately  under  it 
above  the  anus,  there  is  an  opening  ,  into  a  kind  of 
ghndtthr  pouch,  which  separates  a  substance  of 
the  consistence^  but  not  of  the  odour,  of  civet. 
This  opening  might  have  given  rise  to  the  error  of 
the  ancients,  who  asserted,  that  this  animal  was 
every  year,  idtemately,  male  and  female.  Such  are 
the  most  striking  distinctions  of  the  hya?na,  as 
given  us  by  naturalists ;  which,  nevertlieie&s,  con- 
vey but  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of 
its  form.  Its  manner  of  holding  the  head  seems 
remarkable ;  somewhat  like  a  dog  pursuing  the 
scent,  with  the  nose  near  thc^  ground.  The  head 
being  lield  thus  low,  the  back  appears  elevated, 
like  that  of  the  hog,  which,  with  a  long  bristly 
band  of  hair  that  runs  all  along,  gives  it  a  good  deal 
the  air  of  that  animal;  and,  it  is  probable  that, 
from  this  sunilitude  it  first  took  its  name,  the  word 
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huoina  being  Gred(^  Rnd  derived  from  hus,  which 
signifies  a  sow.* 

Bat  no  words  ean  give  an  adeqai^te  idea  of  Hbm 
aninnil's  igore^  defontiity^  land  fterceiiesfi^  tnore'  sa*^ 
vage  and  untameable  than  any  other  quadruped,  it 
seems  to  be  for  ever  in  a  state  of  rage  or  rapacity; 
fof  ever  growliDgj  except  when  receiving  its  food, 
its  ejres  tiieii  glisten,  the  bristles  of  its  ||ftck  ali 
stand  upright,  its  head  hangs  low,  and  yet  its  teeth 
appear ;  all  which  give  it  a  most  frightful  a^pect^ 
wbieb  a  dnadfal  bowl  tends  to  heighteBt. »  Tbis> 
wbieh  I  huve  often  heuiri,  k  very  pecnSur  r  ks 
beginning  resembles  the  voice  of  a  man  moaning, 
and  its  latter  part  as  if  he  were  making  a  violent 
dbvt  to  vomit.  As  it  is  load  md  fveqwent,  it 
might,  pofhaps,  h«ve  been  sometimes  miitafaen  fnr 
that  of  a  human  voice  in  £stress,  and  have  given 
rise  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  wbioi  teU  as^ 
UnA  the  hymnt  makes  its  noani  to  attract  nowafy 

*  [In  Africa,  especially  about  the  Cape,  is  a  species  much  re*- 
•embling  the  comiuoa  Hjaena,  except  that  it  is  sometliing  larger, 
of  a  reddish  browD  colour  with  a  black  upright  mane,  and  varie- 
gated all  over  the  body  with  numerous  roundish  black  spots.  Dr. 
Sparmann  tells  a  curious  incident  ot  this  animal,  for  the  truth  of 
which,  however,  he  does  not  entirely  vouch.  **  One  night  at  a 
feast  near  the  Cape,  a  trumpeter,  who  had  got  hiiusclf  well  tilkd 
with  liquor,  was  carried  out  of  doors  in  order  to  cool  and  sober 
him.  The  scent  of  him  soon  attracted  a  Tiger  wolf,  which  threw 
him  on  his  back  and  carried  him  away,  thinking  him  a  corpse,  and 
consequently  a  fair  priz^,  towards  the  Table  mountain.  In  th6 
mean  time,  our  drunken  mui>iciau  awoke,  sufficiently  sensrible  to 
know  the  dangijr  of  his  situation,  and  to  souJid  the  alartu  with  his 
trumpet,  which  he  carried  fastened  to  his  side.  Tiie  beast,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  was  not  less  frightened  in  his  turni  and  the 
tnuapetor  emped.*^} 
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travellera^  and  Aen  to  destroy  them  ;  however  this 
be,  it  seems  the  most  iin tractable,  and,  for  its  &\ze, 
the  meet  terrible  of  all  oUier  quadrupeds ;  nor  does 
its  coorage  fiill  short  of  its  ferocity ;  it  ddTends  itself 
against  the  lion,  is  a  match  for  the  panther,  attacks 
the  ounce,  and  seldom  fails  to  conquer. 

It  is  an  obscene  and  solitary  animal^  to  be  foand 
chieft)(ia4he  most  desohte  and  nncaltivated  parts  of 
the  torrid  zone,  of  Avhich  it  is  a  native.*  It  resides 
in  the  caverns  of  mountains,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks^ 
or  in  dens  that  it  has  fimied  for  itself  under  the 
earth.  Though  taken  never  so  yoong,  it  cannot  be 
tamed  ;  it  lives  by  depredation,  like  the  wolf,  but  is 
much  stJDongerj  and  more  courageous.  It  sometimes 
attadra  man^  carries  off  cattle,  follows  the  flock^ 
breaks  open  the  sheep-cots  by  night,  and  ravages 
with  insatiable  voracity.  Its  eyes  shine  by  night  ; 
and  it  is  asserted,  not  without  great  appearance  of 
tmth,  that  it  sees  better  by  night  tt»n  by  day. 
When  destitute  of  other  provision,  it  scrapes  up 
the  graves,  and  devours  the  dead  bodies,  how 
putrid  soever.  To  these  dispositions,  which  are, 
snftciently  noxions  and  ismiidable,  the  ancients 
have  added  numberless  others,  which  are  long 
since  known  to  be  fables :  us,  for  instance,  that 
the  hyaena  was  male  and  female  aheroately ;  that 
having  brought  forth  and  snckled  its  young,  it  then 
changed  sexes  for  a  year,  and  became  a  male. 
This^  as  was  mentioned  above,  could  only  proceed 
from  the  opening  under  the  tail,  which  all  animals 
of  thii  spedes  ave  found  to  have;  and  which. it 
found  in  the  same  manner  in  no  other  quadrupeds^ 
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txcept  ttie  badgier.   There  is  in  Ike  weaael  kind, 

indeed,  an  opeiung,  but  it  is  lower  down,  and  not 
placed  above  the  anus,  as  in  ttie  badger  and  Ihe 
hjffleoa.  Some  have  aaid  thai  this  animal  dnnged 
colour  of  its  hairat  will ;  olbera,  UmI  a  stone  was 
found  in  itf*  eye,  vvhicb,  put  under  a  raan's  tongue, 
gave  him  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  some  have  said  that 
he  had  no  joints  in  the  neck,  whkhj  however,  all 
quadrupeds  are  known  to  have;  and  some,  that 
the  shadow  of  the  hymiH,  kept  dogs  from  barking. 
These>  among  many  nAher  absurdities,  have  heen 
assevted  of  this  quadruped ;  and  which  I  Biention  to 
show  the  natural  disposition  of  mankind,  to  load 
those  that  are  already  but  too  guilty,  with  accumu- 
lated reproach. 

[  I  do  not  think,  says  Mr.  Brace,  tliere  is  any  one 
tbat  hath  hitherto  written  of  this  animal,  who  ever 
saw  the  thousandth  part  of  them  that  I  have« 
They  were  a  plague  in  Abyssinia  in  every  situation, 
both  in  the  dty  and  in  the  .field,  and  I  think  sur- 
passed  the  sheep  in  number.  Gondar  was  full  of 
them  from  the  time  it  turned  dark  till  the  dawn  of 
di^,  seeking  the  difioirenl  pieces  of  sbughtered  car* 
'cases,  which  tUa  cnel  and  nnclean  people  expose 
in  the  streets  without  burial,  and  who  firmly  believe: 
that  tbe^e  animals  are  Talaska  ^om  the  neighbour* 
ing  imountekfiHs  trtosftmned  by  magic,  and  come 
downr  to  eat  human  flesh  in  the  dark  in  safety. 
Many  a  time  in  the  night,  when  the  king  had  kept 
me  late  in  the  pabce,  and  it.  waamy  duty  not  to  lie 
Iliere»  hi  going  across  die  park  to  the  king's  honse, 
not  many  hundred  yards  distant,  I  have  been  apprc* 
hensive  they  would  bite  me  in  the  leg.  They  grunt- 
ed in  great  numbers  ahoiit  me,  though  I  was  snr- 
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rddnded  witb  teveftil  anmd  men,  ivlio  flf^dom 

passed  a  night  without  wounding  or  slaughtering 
some  of  them. 

-  Oflne  night  in  Mattoha^  being  very  inleat  on  obser- 
vation, I  heard  something  pass  behind  me  towards 

the  bed,  but  upon  looking  round  could  perceive 
nothing.  Having  iinished  w  hat  I  was  then  about^ 
I  went  out  of  my  teat^  resolving  directly  to  return^ 
which  ^  immediately  did,  when  I  perceived  two 
large  blue  eyes  glaring  at  me  in  the  dark.  I  called 
up  my  servant  with  a  light ;  and  we  found  an  Hyena 
standing  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  two  or 
three  hnrc  bunches  of  candles  in  his  mouth.  To 
have  iired  at  him,  would  have  been  at  the  risli  of 
breakiaif  my  quadrant  or  other  fomiUire ;  and  he 
seemed^  by  keeping  die  candHes  steadily  in  his 
moutli,  to  wish  for  no  other  prey  at  that  time.  As 
bis  mouth  was  full,  and  he  bad  no  claw  to  tear 
with>  i  was  not  afraid  of  him;  but  vrith  a  pfte 
strack  hhn  as  near  the  heart  as  I  eould  judge.  It' 
—  was  not  till  then  that  he  showed  any  sigus  of  fierce- 
ness ;  b«t  upon  feeling  his  wound^  he  let  drop  the^ 
canAes,  and  endeammred  to  run  up  the  shaft  of  the- 
spear  to  arrive  at  me,  so  that  1  was  obliged  to  draw 
my  pistol  from  my  girdle  and  shoot  hitn  ;  and  nearly 
at  the  tamo  traie  my  servant  eleft  his  sknH  with  a 
battle-axe.  In  a  vrord^  the  Hyena  wa^  the  plague 
of  our  lives,  the  terror  of  our  night  walks,  and  the 
destruction  of<  our  mules  and  asses^  wbieh^  above 
every  thing  else^  are  his  fevourite  food." 

Mr.  Bruce  likewise  informs  us^   that  this  ani- 
mal has  the  singular  peculiarity  of  appearing  lame^ 
for  a  considerable  distance^  when  it  is  first  dis-* 
lodged  from  its  covert  or  obliged  to  run.   This  le* 
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sometiflies  in  so  oonsideiable  a  degree,  as  to  inr 
dace  the  spectators  to  suppose  that  one  of  its  hind 
legs  had  been  broken  :  however,  after  running  some 
time,  this  apparent  affection  goes  off,  and  it  escapes 
with  great  ease  and  celerity.] 

CHAP.  II. 

0/  Animals  of  the  Weasel  Kind.* 

Having  described  the  bolder  ranks  of  cami?o- 
rons  animab>  we  now  come  to  a  minuter  and  more 

feeble  class,  less  formidable  indeed  than  any  of  the 
former,  but  far  more  numerous^  and«  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  more  active  and  enterprising.  The 
weasel  kind  may  be  particularly  distinguished  from 
other  carnivorous  animals,  by  the  length  and 
slenderness.of  tbeir.bodies,  which  are  so  fitted  as  to 
wind,  like  worms,  into  very  small  openings,  after 
their  prey  ;  and  hence  also  they  have  received  the 
name  of  vermin,  from  their  similitude  to  the  worm 
in  this  particular.  These  animals  differ  from  all  of 
the  cat  kind;  in  the  formation  and  dispositbn  of 
their  claws,  which,  as  in  the  dog  kind,  they  can 
neither  draw  in  nor  extend  at  pleasure,  as  cats  are 
known  to  do.  They  differ  firom  the  dog  kind, 
in  being  clothed  rather  with  fiir  than  hair ;  and 
although  some  varieties  of  the  fox  may  resemble 

[  1"  This  tribe  ot  animals  have  six  sharpish  cutting  teeth,  with 
the  canine  teeth  something  longer :  the  tongue  is  in  some  smooth, 
in  others  furnished  with  prickles  pointing  backwards :  the  body 
is  of  a  slender  lengthened  fomi|  with  s  ibarpened  imgpf  and 
Aortlegf.] 
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them  in  this  particular,  yet  the  coat  of  the  latter  ia 
longer,  stronger,  and  always  more  resembling  hair. 

Beside  these  distinctions,  all  animals  of  the  weasel 
kind  have  glands  placed  near  the  anus,  that  either 
open  into,  or  beneath  it,  furnishing  a  substance, 
that,  in  some,  has  the  most  offensiye  smell  in  nature, 
in  others,  the  most  pleasing  perfume.    All  of  this 
kind  ace  still  more  marked  by  their  habitudes  and 
dispositions,  than  their  external  form ;  cruel,  yora* 
cious,  and  cowardly,  they  subsist  only  by  theft, 
and  find  their  chief  protection  in  their  miauteness. 
They  are  all,  from  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  slow 
in  puiBuit ;  and  therefore  owe  their  support  to  their 
patience,  assiduity,  and  cunnin^^.    As  their  prey  is 
precarious,  they  live  a  long  time  without  food ;  and 
if  they  happen  to  fall  in  where  it  is  in  plenty^  they 
instantly  destroy  all  about  them,  before  they  begin 
to  satisfy  their  appetite,  and  suck  the  blood  of 
every  mimsl,  before  they  begin  to  touch  its 
flesh. 

'  These  are  the  marks  common  to  this  kind,  all 
the  species  of  which  have  a  most  striking"  resem- 
Uance  to  each  other  ;  and  he  that  has  seen  one,  in 
some  measure  may  be  said  to  have  seen  all.  The 
chief  distinction  in  this  numerous  class  of  animals, 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  size  ;  for  no  words  can  give 
the  minute  irregularities  of  that  outline,  by  which 
one  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
next  it.  I  will  begin,  therefore,  with  the  least  and 
the  best  known  of  this  kind,  and  still  marking  the 
size,  will  proceed  gradually  to  larger  and  larger, 
nntii  we  come  from  the  weasel  to  the  glutton, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  largest  of  alL  The  weasel 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  all.  the  rest ;  and^  indeed* 
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tfie  pmnts  in  which  tbey  differ  from  this  Httle  animl^ 
are  but  very  inconaiderobie. 

The  Weasel,*  as  was  said,  is  the  smallest  of  this 
oumeious  tribe  ;  its  length  not  exceeding  seven 
inches^  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  imntion  of 
the  Uul.  Tbifl  length,  however,  teeint  to  be  very 
great,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  height  of  the  ani« 
mal^  which  is  not  above  an  inch  and  a  hatf.  In  . 
neasnring  the  wolf,  we  £nd  him  to  be  not  above 
ooee  and  a  half  as  lon^  at  be  ii  hi^h  ;  in  observing 
the  weasel,  we  find  it  near  five  times  as  long  as  it  is 
high,  which  shows  an  amazing  disproportion.  The 
tail  also,  which  is  boriiy,  is  two  tnchea  and  a  half 
long",  and  adds  to  the  apparent  length  of  this  httle 
animal's  body.  The  colour  of  the  weasel  is  of  a 
pale  reddish  brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  but 
white  noder  the  throat  and  the  bdUy.  It  has 
whiskers  like  a  cat,  and  thirty- two  teeth,  which  is 
two  more  than  any  of  the  cat  kind ;  and  these 
also  seem  better  adapted  for  tearing  and  chewing, 
than  those  of  the  cat  kind  are.  The  eym  are  little 
and  black ;  the  ears  short,  broad,  and  roundish ; 
and  have  a  fold  at  the  lower  part,  which  makes  then 
look  as  if  they  were  double.  Beneath  the  comeie 
of  the  mouth,  on  each  jaw,  is  a  spot  of  brown.  ' 

This  animal,  though  very  diminutive  to  appear- 
ance, is,  nevertheless,  a  very  fomidaUe  eneavy  to 
quadrupeds  a  hundred  tiineB  its  own  sbe.  It  ie 
very  common  and  well  known  in  most  parts  of 
this  country ;  but  seems  held  in  very  different  esti- 
mation, in  different  parts  of  it.  In  those  plaeea 
where  sheep  or  lambs  are  bred,  the  weasel  isa  most 
jQOxious  inmate,  and  every  art  is  used  to  destroy  it ; 


on  the  contitiry,  in  places  where  agriculture  is  chiefly 
followed^  the  weasel  is  considered  as  a  friend  that 
thins  the  nninber  €t  such  Termiti  ag  chiefly  live  iipoft 
corn  :  however,  in  all  places,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
-untameabie  and  untractable  animals  in  the  world.* 
When  kept  in  a  cage^  either  for  the  purposes  of 
mmnsement  or  inspection^  it  wiD  not  touch  any 
part  of  its  victuals  while  any  body  looks  on.  It 
keeps  in  a  continual  agitation^  and  seems  frighted 
so  much  at  the  sight  of  mankind^  that  it  will  die^ 
if  not  permitted  to  hide  itself  from  their  presence. 
For  this  purpose,  it  must  be  provided^  in  its  cage, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wool  or  hay>  iu  which 
it  maj  conceal  itself^  and  where  it  may  carry  what« 
«irer  it-has  got  to  eat ;  which,  however,  it  will  not 
touch  until  it  bec^ins  to  putrefy.  In  this  state  it  is 
seen  to  pass  three  parts  of  the  day  in  sleeping; 
and  reserves  the  night  for  its  times  of  ezercise  and 
eating. 

<  In  its  wild  state,  the  night  is  likewise  the  time 
during  which  it  may  be  properly  said  to  live.  At 
tke  appronch  ci  evenings  it  is  seen  stealing  from 
its  hole,  and  creeping  about  the  farmer's  yard  for 
its  prey.  If  it  enters  the  phice  where  poultry  are 
kept,  it  never  attacki  the  cocks  or  the  old  hens^  but 
imniediateiy  ahns  at  the  young  ones.  It  does  not 
eat  its  prey  on  the  place,  hut,  after  killing  it  by  a 
single  bite  near  the  head»  and  with  a  wound  so 
smidl  that  the  pbce  can  scarcely  be  perceived^  it 
carries  it  oflf  to  its  young,  or  its  retreat.  It  also 
breaks  and  sucks  the  eggs,  aud  sometimes  kills  the 
hen  that  attempts  to  defend  them.  It  is  remarkably 
m&^t ;  and^  in  a  confined  pla€e>  scarcely  any  ani^ 

.       '  *  BuflRjv,  vol.  KT.  p.  87.  • 
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mal  can  escapeit.  It  will  run  up  the  mie»  of  Walk 
with  such  facility,  that  no  place  is  secure  from  it ; 
and  its  body  is  so  smail^  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
hole  but  what  it  can  wind  tbioiigh.  Daring  the 
summer,  its  excursions  are  more  extensive ;  but  in 
winter  it  chiefly  confines  itself  in  barns  and  farm- 
yards^  where  it  remains  till  spring;  and  where  it 
brings  forth  its  young.  All  this  setaon  it  makes 
war  upon  the  rats  and  mice,  with  still  greater  success 
than  the  cat ;  for  being  more  active  and  slender^  it 
pursues  them  into  their  hdes^  and>  after  a  diort 
resistance,  destroys  them.  It  creeps  al86  into 
pigeon-holes,  destroys  the  young,  catches  sparrows, 
and  all  kind  of  small  birds  ;  and«  if  it  has  brought 
forth  itA  youngs  hunts  with  still  greater  boldness  and 
Avidity.  In  summer,  it  ventures  farther  from  the 
house;  and  particularly  goes  into  those  places 
where  the  rat,  its  chiefest  prey^  goes  before  it 
Accordingly,  it  is  found  in  the  lower  grounds,  bjr 
the  side  of  waters,  near  mills,  and  often  is  seen  to 
hide  its  young  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

The  female  takes  every  precaution  to  make  an 
•easy  bed  for  her  little  ones :  she  lines  the  botlom  of 
her  hole  with  grass^  hay^  leaves,  and  moss,  and  ge- 
nerally brings  forth  from  three  to  hve  at  a  time. 
All  animals  of  this,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dog  kind^ 
bring  forth  their  young  with  closed  eyes ;  but  they  * 
very  soon  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  follow  the 
dam  in  her  excursions,  and  assist  in  her  projects 
of  petty  rapine.  The  weasd,  like  all  others  (rf  its 
kind,  does  not  run  on  equably,  but  moves  by  b<ftind- 
ing ;  and  when  it  climbs  a  tree,  by  a  single  spring 
it  gets  a  good  way  from  the  ground.  It  jumps  in 
(be  same  manner  upon  iti  prey ;  and^  having  an 
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extremely  limber  body,  evades  the  attempts  of  rouch 
stronger  animals  to  seize  it. 

This  animd^  like  all  of  its  kiod^  has  a  very  strong 
«mell ;  and  that  of  the  weasel  is  peculiarly  foetid. 
This  scent  is  very  distinguishable  in  those  creatures, 
when  they  void  their  excrement;  for  the  glands 
which  furnish  this  fostid  substance,  which  is  of  the 
consistence  of  suet,  open  directly  into  the  orifice  of 
the  anus^  and  taint  the  excrement  with  the  strong 
effluvia.  The  weasel  smells  more  strongly  in  sum* 
ner  than  in  winter ;  and  more  abominably  when 
irritated  or  pursued^  than  when  at  its  ease.  It  al- 
ways preys  in  silence,  and  never  has  a  cry  except 
when  struck,  and  then  it  has  a  rough  kind  of  squeak- 
ing, which  at  once  expresses  resentment  and  pain. 
Its  appetite  for  animal  food  never  forsakes  it ;  and 
it  seems  even  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  vicinity  of 
'putr^ction.  M.  Buffon  tells  us  of  one  of  them 
being  found,  with  three  young  ones,  in  the  carcase 
-of  a  wolf  that  was  grown  putrid,  and  that  had  been 
hung  up  by  the  hind  legs,  as  a  terror  to  others.  Into 
this  horrid  retreat  the  weasel  thought  pn^er  to  re* 
tire  to  bring  forth  her  young ;  she  had  furnished  the 
cavity  with  liay,  grass,  and  leaves ;  and  the  young 
were  just  bsought  forth  when  they  were  discovered 
by  a  peasant  passing  that  vray. 

[M.  De  Buffon^,  in  his  seventh  supplementary 
volume,  corrects  the  assertion  that  tlie  weasel  is 
j^ectly  untameable ;  and  ficom  a  letter  of.  Mader 
moiselle  de  Lustre,  one  of  his  omrespondents,  showf 
that  it  may  be  made  as  familiar  as  a  cat  or  a  lap- 
liog.  It  frequently  eat  from  her  hand^  and  seemed 
fonder  of  milk  and  meat  quite  firesh^  thw  of  any 
4Kiher  Aofl.      If  I  present  my  liaiids^  says  this 
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lady^  at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  it  jumps  into 
them  without  ever  missing.  It  shawfi  a  great  deal 
of  address  And  cunning  in  order  to  acoomplish  its 
ends,  and  seems  to  disobey  certain  prohibitions 
merely  throiio;h  caprice.  Daring  all  its  actions,  it 
seemed  solicitous  to  divert^  and  to  be  noticed-; 
looking  at  every  jump  and  al  every  turn^  to .  see 
vrbether  it  was  observed  or  not.  If  no  notice  be 
taken  of  its  c^ambols,  it  ceases  them  immediately, 
and  betakes  itself  to  sleep  ;  and  even  when  awaked 
from  the  soundest  sleep^  it  instantly  resumes  its 
gaiety,  and  frolics  about  in  as  sprightly  a  mann^ 
as  before.  It  never  shows  any  ill  humour^  unless 
^hen  contined  or  teased  too  much  ;  in  which  case^ 
^  it  expresses  its  displeasure  by  a  sort  of  murmur^ 
very  different  from  that  which  it  uttered  when 
pleased. 

In  the  midst  ctf  twenty  people^  this  little  animd 
distinguishes  my  voice^  seeks  me  oA,  and  springs 
over  every  body  to  come  at  mc.  His  play  with  me 
is  the  most  lively  and  caressing ;  with  his  two  little 
paws  he  pats  me  on  the  chin>  with  an  air  and  man- 
ner expressive  of  delight.  This,  and  a  thousand 
other  preferences,  show  that  his  attachment  to  me 
is  real.  When  he  sees  me  dressed  for  going  out^ 
he  will  not  leave  me^  and  it  is  not  without  some 
trouble  that  I  can  disengage  myself  from  him ;  he 
then  hides  himself  beliind  a  cabinet  near  the  door, 
and  jumps  upon  me  as  i  pass  with  so  much  celerity, 
that  i  caw  often  scarcely  perceive  him* 

In'vivaeity,  agility,  voice,  and  manner  of  mur- 
muring, he  seems  to  resemble  a  squirrel.  During 
the  summer  he  squeaks  and  runs  about  all  night 
long). but  sinoe  the  comn«encement  of  the  ooM 
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weather^  I  have  not  observed  this.  Sometimes 
when  the  sun  shines  white  he  is  playing  on  the  bed^ 
fae  turns  and  tumbles  about,  and  murmurs  for  a 
while. 

From  his  delight  in  drinking  milk  out  of  my 
hand,  into  which  I  pour  a  very  little  at  a  time,  and 

his  custom  of  sipping  the  little  drops  and  edges 
of  the  fluids  it  seems  probable  that  he  drinks  dew  in 
the  same  manner.  He  very  seldom  drinks  water^ 
^n^  then  only  for  want  of  milk,  and  with  g^reat 
caution  ;  seemini^  only  to  refresh  his  tongue  once  or 
twice^  and  even  to  be  afraid  of  that  tluid.  During 
the  hot  weath^r^  it  rained  a  good  deal.  I  presented 
to  him  some  rain  water  in  a  dish,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  him  g-o  into  it,  but  could  not  succeed.  I 
then  wetted  a  piece  of  linen  doth  in  it,  and  put  it 
near  him;  when  he  rolled  upon  it  with  eitrema 
Relight. 

One  singularity  in  this  charming  aniiual,  is  his 
cariosity ;  it  beln^  impossible  to  open  a  drawer 
or  a  boj;  or  oven  to  look  at  a  paper,  liut  h^  will 

examine  it  also.  If  he  gets  into  any  place  where 
J  am  afraid  to  permit  him  to  stay,  I  take  a  paper  or 
a  book  and  lopk  at  it  attentively  ;  when  he  imm^i 
diately  runs  upon  my  hand,  and  surveys  with  an 
inquisitive  air  whatever  I  happen  to  hold.  1  must 
further  observe,  t)i^t  be  plays  with  a  young  cat  and 
dog,  both  of  thersame.si^e^  getting  about  Uieir  necks^ 
backs,  and  pa^s,  without  their  dpipg  him  tb^ 
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The  Ermine,  or  Stoat. 

Next  to  the  weasel  in  size,  and  perfectly  alike 
in  figare^  is  the  ermine.  The  difference  between  this 
and  the  former  animal  is  so  very  small^  that  many^ 
and  among  the  rest  Linnaeus,  who  gives  but  one 
description  of  both^  have  confounded  the  two  kinds 
tagether.  However^  their  differences  are  sufficient 
to  induce  later  naturalists  to  suppose  the  two  kinds 
distinct;  and  as  their  lights  seem  preferable^  we 
choose  to  follow  their  descriptions.^ 

The  stoat  or  ermine^  differs  from  the  weasel  in 

size,  bein;^^  usually  nine  inches  long ;  whereas  the 
former  is  not  much  above  six.  The  tail  of  the 
ermine  is  always  tipped  with  bbck^  and  is  longer 
in  proportion  to  tire  body^  and  more  famished  with 
hair.  The  edges  of  the  ears  and  the  ends  of  the 
toes  in  this  animal  are  of  a  yellowish  white ;  and 
although  it  is  of  the  same  colour  with  the  weasel^ 
being  of  a  lightish  brown ;  and  though  both  this 
animal,  as  well  as  the  weasel,  in  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Europe^  changes  its  colour  in  winter^  and 
becomes  white ;  yet  even  then  the  weasel  may  be 
easily  distingnished  from  the  ermine  by  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  which  in  the  latter  is  always  black. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fur  of  the  ermine  is  the 
most  valnable  of  any  hitherto  known  ;  and  it  is  in 
winter  only  that  this  little  animal  has  it  of  the 
proper  colour  and  consistence.  In  summer,  the 
ermine^  as  was  said  before^  is  brown^  and  it  may  at 
that  time  more  properly  be  called  the  stoat.  There 
are  few  so  unacquainted  with  quadrupeds  as  not  to 

*  BuffoD)  British  Zoology. 
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perceive  tiik  dnnj^  of  ebloiir  in  Ibe  hsir;  which  in 

some  degree  obtains  in  them  all.  The  horse,  the  cow, 
and  the  goat,  all  manifestly  change  colour  in  the 
beginning  of  nunmer,  the  old  long  hair  Ailing  ofl^ 
land  a  shorter  coat  of  hair  appearing  in  ite  room, 
generally  of  a  darker  colour,  and  yet  more  glossy. 
What  obtains  in  our  temperate  climate,  is  seen  t6 
prevail  still  more  strongly  in  those  regions  where 
the  winters  aire  long  and  severe,  and  the  snmrners 
short  and  yet  generally  hot  in  an  extreme  degree. 
The  animal  has  strength  enough,  during  that  season,, 
to  throw  off  a  wnirm  coat  of  fnr,  which  would  hat 
incommode  it,  and  continues  for  two  or  three 
months  in  a  state  somewhat  resembling  the  ordinary 
qnadrupeds  of  the  milder  climates.  At  the  ap« 
proach  of  winter,  however,  the  cold  increasing, 
the  coat  of  hair  seems  to  thicken  in  proportion ; 
firom  being  coarse  and  short  it  lengthens  and  grows 
finer,  vrhile  multitudes  of  smaller  hairs  grow  up 
between  the  longer,  thicken  the  coat,  aiid  give 
it  all  that  warmth  and  softness  which  are  so  much 
valued  in  the  fura  of  the  northern  animals. 
hit  is  no  easy  matter  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
warmth  of  the  fuhi  of  northern  quadrupeds,  or  how 
they  come  to  be  furnished  with  such  an  abundant 
covering.  It  is  easy  enough,  indeed,  to  say  that 
Nature  fits  them  thus  for  the  cUmate ;  and,  like  an 
indulgent  mother,  when  she  exposes  them'  to  the 
rigour  of  an  intemperate  winter,  supplies  them  with 
a  covering  against  its  inclemency.  But  this  is  only 
flourishing;  it  is  not  easy,  1  say,  to  tell  how  Nature 
comes  to  furnish  them  in  this  manner.  A  few  par- 
ticulars on  this  subject  are  all  that  we  yet  know.  It 
is  observable  among  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  even 
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aniMgf  the  bnnnti  specim  itetif,  Hmk  a  iUm  gpmng 

diet  is  apt  to  produce  hair ;  children  that  have 
been  ill  fed^  faaiished  dogs  and  horses,  are  motm 
bairjr  tiHtt  ctik&n  whote  foiod  li»  been  more  pkii-» 
tiM.  Thia  may,  tiiefefare^  be  me  eaate  lhaft  Am 
animals  of  the  north,  in  winter,  are  more  hairy  than 
those  of  the  milder  d^ates.  At  that  season,  the 
whole  coMfay  ia  ooTesed  with  deep  maw,  aad  the 
fmrimmB  which  theeeeieatiires  m  able  to  proeifire 
can  be  but  precarious  and  scanty.  Its  becoming'  ' 
liner  may  also  proceed  from  the  severity  of  the  cold, 
that  oonliacti  the  petes  of  the  ahm^  and  ihe  .hair 
consequently  takes  the  shapeiyf  the  aperture  through 
which  it  grows,  as  wires  are  made  smaller  by  being 
drawn  through  a  smaller  orifice.  However  thia  na^ 
he,  all  4iie  anunais  of  the  arctic  climatea  may  be  bbM 
to  have  their  winter  and  summer  garments,  except 
very  far  to  the  north,  as  in  Greenland,  where  the 
cold  ia  to  continimlfy  intense,  and  the  food  soacarce^ 
ttat  neither  the  bears  nor  foxes  change  colow.* 

The  ermine,  as  was  said,  is  remarkable  among* 
these  for  the  softness,  the  closeness,  and  the  warmth 
efiiafiir.  b  b  brown  in  smnmer,  like  the  weeael,  and 
changes  cokNir  before  the  winter  is  begun,  becomingr 
a  beautiful  cream  colour,  aU  except  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  as  was  said  before,  wiuch  still  continues 
Uaek. '  Mr.  Daubenton  had  one  of  these  brought 
him  with  its  white  winter  fur,  which  he  put  into  a 
ca«^e  and  kept,  in  order  to  observe  the  manner  of 
n^oulting  its  hair.  •  He  received  it  in  the  beginning 
of  March;  in  a  very  abort  tuAe  it  began  to  abed 
its  coat,  and  a  mixture  of  brown  was  seen  to  pre* 
vail  among  the  white,  so  that  at  the  ninth  of  the 
'    '   *  Knmis'B  History  of  Gmalmdyvolp  liihTft 
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same  nioiilli  Us  head  was*  nearly  become  of  a  red- 
dish brown.  Day  after  day  this  colour  appeared  to 
extend  at  ir^  along  the  neck  and  down  the  bock^ 
in  the  naiiMr  of  a  atripe  of  ahoat  half  an  indi  broad. 
The  fore  part  of  the  leg's  then  assumed  the  same 
colour ;  a  part  of  the  head,  the  thighs^  and  the  tail, 
were  tike  last  that  changed ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
moiith  there  'was  no  while  remaining^  except  on 
those  parts  which  are  always  white  in  this  species, 
particularly  the  throat  and  ike  belly.  However,  he 
had  net  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  aniaal  teknme 
ks  fom^r  wUteness^  akhongh  he  kept  it  Ibr  above 
two  years;  whicli,  without  doubt,  was  owing'  lo 
i(B  imprisoned  state ;  this  colour  being  partly  owing 
t0  its  stinted  food,  and  partly  to  the  rigour  of  the 
season.  During  its  state  of  confinement^  this  little 
animal  always  continued  very  wild  and  untractable  ; 
for  ever  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation^  exoept  whea 
asleep,  which  it  often  continned  for  three  parts  of 
the  day.  Except  for  its  most  disagreeable  scent^  it 
was  an  extremely  pretty  creature,  its  eyes  sprightly,  its 
physiognomy  pleasant,  and  its  motions  so  swift  that 
the  eye  coidd  scarcely  attend  them.  It  was  fed 
with  eggs  and  flesh,  but  it  always  let  them  putrefy 
before  it  touched  either.  As  some  of  this  kind  are 
known  to  he  fond  of  honey,  it  vras  tried  to  feed 
-  this  animal  with  such  food  for  a  while ;  after  having 
for  three  or  four  days  deprived  it  of  other  loodj  it. 
ate  of  this,  and  died  shortly  after ;  a  strong  proof  of 
its  being  a  distinct  species  from  the  pdecat  or  thct 
martin^  who  feed  upon  honey,  but  otherwise  pretty 
much  resemble  tb^  ermine  in.  their  ligure  and  dis- 
poiitions. 

.  la  the  i^th  of  fiwrope  mi  Siberia4  <beiE  sLina 
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make  a  valuable  article  lyf  cominerce,  and  they  are 
found  there  much  more  frequently  than  among  u«. 
In  Siberia  they  burrow  in  the  fields^  and  are  taken  in 
trapg  baited  with  flesh.  In  Norway  they  are  either 
shot  with  blunt  arrows  or  taken  in  traps  made  of 
two  flat  stones ;  one  being*  propped  with  a  sticky  to 
which  is  fiifttened  a  baited  string  ;  and  when  the 
animab  attempt  to  pull  this  away^  the  stone  drops 
and  crushes  them  to  death.  This  animal  is  some- 
times found  while  in  Great  Britain^  and  is  then 
esdled  a  white  weasel.  Its  fdm^  howe?er,  among^ 
in  are  of  no  valne^  having  neither  the  thickness^  the 
closeness,  nor  the  whiteness  of  those  which  come 
from  Siberia.  The  fur  of  the  ermine^  in  every 
country^  changes  by  time;  for^  as  much  of  its 
beantifini  whiteness  is  given  it  by  certain  arts  known 
to  the  furriers,  so  its  natural  colour  returns,  and  its 
fi>rmer  whiteness  can  never  be  restored  again. 


Zfte  Ferret. 

The  animal  next  in  size  to  the  ermine  is  the  ferret  ; 
which  is  a  kind  of  domestic  in  Europe^  though  said, 
to  be  originally  brought  from  Africa  into  Spain^ 
which  being  a  country  abounding  in  rabbits^  required 
an  animal  of  this  kind,  more  than  any  other :  how- 
ever this  be^  it  is  not  to  be  found  at  present  among 
us^  except  in  its  domestic  state:  and  it  is  chiefly 
kept  tame^  for  the  purposes  of  the  warren. 

The  ferret  is  about  one  foot  long,  being  nearly 
four  inches  longer  than  the  weasel.  It  resembles 
that  animal  in  the  slenderness  of  its  body,  and  the. 
shortness  of  its  legs ;  but  its  nose  is  sharper,  and  its 
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body  more  dender^  in  propoistion  to  its  fength. 

The  ferret  is  commonly  of  a  cream  colour;  but 
they  fure  also  found  of  all  the  colours  of  the  weasel 
kiod;  whtte>  blackifh^  brown,  and  party«coloared. 
Thoie  that  are  of  the  whitish  kind,  have  their  eyee 
red,  as  is  almost  general  with  all  animals  entirely 
of  that  colour.  But  its  principal  distinction  irom 
the  "weasel;  is  the  length  of  the  hair  on  its  tail, 
which  is  mHch  longer  in  the  ferret  than  the  weasel. 
Words  will  not  well  express  the  other  distinctions ;  v 
and  what  might  tak,e  up  a  page  in  dull  discrimina- 
tion, a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  when  the  animals 
themselves  are  presented,  can  discover. 

As  this  animal  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  zone,* 
80  it  cannot  bear  the  rigours  of  our  climate,  v^ith- 
out  care  and  shelter ;  and  it  generally  repays  the 
trouble  of  its  keeping,  by  its  great  agility  in  the 
warren.  It  is  naturally  such  an  eaemy  of  th€^  rab- 
bit kind,  that  if  a  dead  rabbit  be  presented  to  a 
young  ferret,  although  it  has  never  seen  one  before, 
it  instantly  attacks  and  bites  it  with  an  appearance 
of  rapacity.  If  the  rabbit  be  living,  the  ferret  is 
still  more  eager,  seizes  it  by  thQ  neck,  winds  itself 
round  it,  and  continues  to  suck  its  blood  till  it  be 
satiated. 

Their  chief  use  in  warrens,  is  to  enter  the  hples, 
and  drive  the  rabbits  into  the  nets  that  are  prepare^ 
for  them  at  the  mouth.  For  this  purpose,  the  fer- 
ret is  muzzled ;  otherwise,  instead  of  driving  out 
the  rabbit,  it  would  content  itself  with  killing  and 
sacking  its  blood  at  the  bottom  of  th^  hole;  but 
by  this  contrivance,  being  reiidcred  unable  to  seize 

,  . .    .  • 
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its  prey,  the  rabbit  escapes  from  its  claws,  and 
instantly  makes  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with 
such  precipitation,  that  it  is  inextricably  entangled 
in  the  net  placed  there  for  its  reception.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  the  ferret  disengages  itself 
of  its  muzzle,  and  then  it  is  most  commonly  lost, 
unless  it  be  dug  out ;  for  finding  all  its  wants  satis- 
fied in  the  warren,  it  never  thinks  of  returning 
to  the  owner,  but  continues  to  lead  a  rapacious 
solitary  life  while  the  summer  continues,  and  dies 
with  the  cold  of  the  winter.  In  order  to  bring  the 
ferret  from  his  hole,  the  owners  often  burn  straw  and 
other  substances  at  the  mouth ;  they  also  beat 
above,  to  terrify  it ;  but  this  does  not  always  suc- 
*  ceed  ;  for  as  there  are  often  several  issues  to  each 
hole,  the  ferret  is  affected  neither  by  the  noise  or  the 
^  smoke,  but  continues  secure  at  the  bottom,  sleeping 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  and  waking  only  to 
satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger.  -  *  * 

The  female  of  this  species*  is  sensibly  less  than 
the  male,  whom  she  seeks  with  great  ardour,  and, 
it  is  said,  often  dies,  without  being  admitted.  They 
are  usually  kept  in  boxes,  with  wool,  of  which 
they  make  themselves  a  warm  bed,  that  serves  to 
defend  them  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  They 
sleep  almost  continually,  and  the  instant  they 
awake,  they  seem  eager  for  food.  They  are 
usually  fed  with  bread  and  milk.  They  breed  twice 
a  year.  Some  of  them  devour  their  young  as  soon 
as  brought  forth  ;  and  then  become  fit  for  the  male 
again*  Their  number  is  usually  from  five  to  six  at 
a  litter ;  and  this  is  said  to  consist  of  more  females 
than  males.    Upon  the  whol^  this  is  an  useful,  but 

♦  Buffon. 
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a  disagreeable  and  offensive  animal ;  its  scent  is 
foetid^  its  nature  voracious  ;  it  is  tame  without  any 
attachment^  and  such  is  iU  appetite  for  Uood^  that 
it  haa  been  known  to  attack  and  kill  children  in  the 
,  cradle.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  in  itated ;  and,  although 
at  all  times  its  smell  is  very  offensive^  it  then  is 
much  more  so;  and  its  bite  is  very  difficult  of 
cure. 

To  the  ferret  kind  we  may  add  an  animal  which 
M.  Bufibn  calls  the  Vansire;,  the  skin  of  which 
was  sent  him  stnfiedj  from  Madagascar.  It  was' 
thirteen  inches  long,  a  good  deal  resembling  the 
ferret  in  figure,  but  differing  in  the  number  of  its 
grinding  teeth,  which  amounted  to  twelve  ;  whereas^ 
in^the  ferret,  there  are  but  eight :  it  differed  also  in 
colour^  being  of  a  dkrk  brown,  and  exactly  the  same 
on  all  parts  of  its  body.  Of  this  animal,  so  nearly 
resembling  the  ferret,  we  h^e  no  other  hktory  bat 
the  mere  descriptMn  of  Its  figure  $  and  iii  sl 
quadruped  whose  kind  is  so  strongly  marked,  per- 
haps this  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  curiosity.  -  * 

I%e  Polecat 

The  Polecat  is  larger  than  the  weasel,  the 
ermine,  or  the  ferret,  being  one  ibot  five  inches 

long ;  whereas,  the  weasel  is  but  six  inches,  the  er- 
mine nine,  and  th^  ferret  eleven  inches.  It  so  much 
vesembles  the  ferret  in  form,  that  «ome  have  been 
of  opinion  they  were  one  and  the  same  animal ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  dis- 
tinctions between  them :  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
larger  than  the  ferret ;  it  is  not  quite  so  slender, 
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and  has  a  blunter  nose  ;  it  differs  also  internally, 
having  but  fourteen  ribs^  whereas  the  ferret  has 
fifteen ;  and  wants  one  of  the  breast  bones^  which 
is  found  in  the  ferret :  however^  warreners  assert, 
that  the  polecat  will  mix  with  the  ferret ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  procure'  an  intercourse 
between  these  two  animals^  to  improve  the  breed 
of  the  latter,  which^  by  long  confinement,  is  some- 
times seen  to  abate  of  its  rapacious  disposition.  M . 
Baffon  denies  that  the  ferret  will  admit  the  polecat ; 
yet  gives  a  variety,  under  the  name  of  both  animals^ 
which  may  very  probably  be  a  spurious  race  be- 
tween the  two. 

However  this  be,  the  polecat  seems  by  much  the 
more  pleasing  animal  of  the  two  ;  for  although  the 
long  slender  shape  of  all  these  vermin  tribes  gives 
them  a  very  disagreeable  appearance,  yet  the  Soft* 
iiess  and  colour  of  the  hair  in  some  of  them^  atones 
for  the  defect^  and  renders  them,  if  not  pretty^  at 
least  not  frightful.  The  polecat,  for  the  most  part> 
is  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour  ;  it  is  white  about  the 
mouth ;  the  ears  are  short,  rounded,  and  tipt  with 
white ;  a  little  beyond  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
a  stripe  begins,  which  runs  backward,  ^partly 
white  and  partly  yellow  :  its  hair,  like  that  of  all 
this  class,  is  of  two  sorts  >  tiie  long  and  the  furry : 
but,  in  this  animal,  the  two  kinds  are  of  different 
coluurs  ;  the  longest  is  black,  and  the  shorter  yel- 
lowish the  tluroat,  feet  and  tail,  are  blacker  than 
any  other  parts  of  the  body :  the  daws  are  white 
underneath,  and  brown  above ;  and  its  tail  is  about 
two  incheii  and  a  half. 

•  Ray'i  Sjnopsu. 
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It  5s  very  destructive  to  young  game  of  all  kinds 
but  the  rabbit  seems  to  be  its  favourite  prey ;  a 
single  polecat  is  often  suflBcient  to  destroy  a  ivhoie 
irarren ;  for^  with  that  insatiable  thirst  for  blood 
which  is  natural  to  all  the  weasel  kind^  it  kills 
much  more  than  it  can  devour ;  and  1  have  seen 
twenty  rabbits  at  a  time  taken  out  dead^  which 
they  had  destroyed,  and  that  by  a  Avound  which 
was  hardly  perceptible.  Their  size^  however, 
which  is  so  much  brger  ^n  the  weasel^  renders 
their  retreats  near  houses  much  more  precarious ; 
although  I  have  seen  them  burrow  near  a  village, 
so  as  scareety  to  be  extirpated.  But  in  general, 
they  reside  in  woods  or  thick  brakes,  making  holes 
under  ground  of  about  two  yards  deep,  commonly 
ending  among  the  roots  of  large  trees,  for  greater 
security.  In  winter  they  frequent  houses,  and  make 
a  common  practice  of  robbing  the  hen-roost  and 
.the  dairy. 

The  polecat  is  particularly  destructive  among 

pigeons,f  when  it  gets  into  a  dove  house ;  with- 
out making  so  much  noise  as  the  weasel,  it  does 
a  greal  deal  more  mischief ;  it  dispatches  each  with 
a  single  wound  in  the  head ;  and,  after  killing  a 
great  number,  and  satiating  itself  with  their  blood, 
it  then  begins  to  think  of .  carrying  them  home. 
This  it  carefully  performs,  going  and  returning^  and 
bringing"  them  one  by  oae  to  its  hole ;  but  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  opening  by  which  it  got 
into  the  dove-house,  be  not  large  enough  for  the 
body  of  the  pigeon  to  get  through,  tliis  mischievous 
creature  contents  itself  with  carrying  away  the 

•  British  Zoology,  vol.  1.  p.  78.  t  Buffbn. 
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headSy  and  makes  a  mosl  ddicious  feaat  upon  the 

brains. 

It  is  not  less  fond  of  honey,  attack inpj  the  hives 
in  winter^  and  forcing  the  bees  away.  It  does  not 
remove  &x  from  houses  in  winter^  as  its  prey  is  not 
so  easily  found  in  the  woods  during  that  season. 
The  female  brings  forth  her  young  in  summer^  to 
the  number  of  five  or  six  at  a  time ;  these  she  soon 
trains  to  her  own  rapacious  habits^  supplying  the 
want  of  milkj  which  no  carnivorous  quadruped  has 
in  plenty^  with  the  blood  of  such  animals  as  she 
happens  to  seize.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is  con- 
sidered as  soft  and  warm ;  yet  it  is  in  less  estima* 
tion  than  some  of  a  much  inferior  kind^  from  its 
offensive  smell,'  whidi  can  never  be  wholly  re** 
moved,  or  suppressed.  The  polecat  seems  to  be  an 
^  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  climates,^  scarcely  any 
being  found  towards  the  north,  and  but  very  few  in 
the  warmer  latitudes.  The  species  appears  to  be 
confined  in  Europe,  from  Poland  to  Italy.  It  is 
certoin^  that  these  animals  are  afraid  of  the  cold^ 
as  they  are  often  seen  to  come  into  houses  in  win- 
ter, and  as  their  tracks  are  never  found  in^e  snow, 
near  their  retreats.  It  is  probable^  abo,  that  they 
aie  afraid  of  lieatj  as  they  are  but  lliinly  scattered 
in  the  southern  climates. 

*  BoffoB. 
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The  Mftitin  h  a  larger  ftttiflMA  4bm  my  of  the 

former^  bein^  generally  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
tlie  UH  ten  mom.   U  diSm  from  tbe  pokcal^  Ib 
.  being  about  four  or  Aye  inches  longer ;  ito  tail  else 
is  long-er  in  proportion,  and  more  bushy  at  the  end  ; 
its  nose  is  flatter ;  its  cry  is  sharper  and  more 
piercing ;  its  colours  are  more  elegant ;  and,  what 
still  adds  to  their  beauty,  its  scent,  very  unlike  the 
former^  iostead  of  being  offensive^  is  considered 
as  a  auisi  pleasing  perfiinie.   The  martan^  in  sfaor^ 
is  the  most  beauttful  of  all  British  beasts  of  prey: 
its  head  is  small  and  elegantly  formed;  its  eyes 
lively ;  its  ears  are  broad^  rounded  and  open ;  its 
back^  itssideSj,and  tail>  are  covered  with  a  fine  thick 
downy  fur,  with  longer  hair  intermixed ;  the  roots 
are  ash-colour^  the  middle  of  a  bri^t  chesnut,  the 
points  black;  the  head  is  brown,  with  a  riigtat 
cast  of  red  ;  the  legs,  and  upper  sides  of  the  feet, 
aie  (tf  a  chocolate  colour ;  the  palms,  or  under- 
ftdes^  are  covered  with  a  thidi  down^  like  that  of 
the  body ;  the  feet  are  broad,  the  daws  white,  large 
and  sharp^  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  climb- 
ing, but^  as  in  others     the  weasel  kind,  incapable 
of  being  sheathed  or  unsheathed  at  pleasure ;  Ae 
throat  and  breast  are  white ;  the  belly  of  the  same 
colour  with  the  back^  but  rather  paler the  hair  oa 
the  tail  is  very  long,  especieliy  at  the  end,  where  k 
appears  much  thicker  than  near  the  insertion. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  this  animal,  called  the 
yeBow^breasted  martin^  which  in  no  respect  diffm 
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from  th6  former^  except  tbat  this  has  a  yellow 
breast^  whereas  the  other  has  a  white  one:  the 

colour  of  the  body  also  is .  darker ;  and,  as  it  lives 
more  among  trees  than  the  other  martin,  its  fur  is 
more  valuable^  bteutifnl  -and  flossy*  The  former 
of  these  M.  BuflFon  calls  the  Foiiine ;  the  latter, 
simply  the  Martin  ;  and  he  supposes  them  to  be  a 
distinct  species :  but  as  they  diflbr  only  in  colour, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  embarrass  history  by  a  new 
distinction,  where  there  is  only  so  minute  a  dif- 
ference. 

Of  all  animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  the  martin -is 

tlie  most  pleasing;  all  its  liiotions  show  great  grace, 
as  well  as  agility ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  animal 
in  our  woods  that  will  veitture-  to  oppose.  Qua- 
drupeds five  times  as  big  are  easily  vanquished; 
the  hare,  the  sheep,  and  even  the  wild  cat  itseil^ 
though  much  stronger,  is  not  a  match  for  the,  roar- 
lin  :  and  although  carnivorous  aninta)^  are  no^  fond 
of  engaging  each  other,  yet  the  wild  cat  and  the 
martin  seldom  meet  without  a  combat.  Gesner 
tells  us  of  one  of  this  kind  that  he  kept  tame;  which 
was  extremely  playful  and  pretty  ;  it  went  among 
the  houses  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  always  re- 
turned home  when  hungry  :  it  was  exbcemely  fond 
of  a  dog  that  had  been  bred  up  with  it^  and  used 
to  play  with  it  as  cats  are  seen  tp  play,  lying  on  its 
•back>  and  biting  withoiit  anger  or  injury.  That 
which  was  kept  lame  by  M.  Buffiin  was  not  quite 
so  social :  it  was  divested  of  its  ferocity/  but  con- 
.tinued  without  attachment;  and  was  stiii  so  wild 
as  to  be  obliged  to  be  held  by  a*  chain.  Whenev^ 
«a  cat  appeared,  it  prepared  for  war ;  and  if  any  of 
the  poultry  came  within  its  reach,  it  flew  upon 
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then  with  avidity.  Though  it  was  tied  by  the 
middle  of  the  body,  it  frequently  escaped :  at  first 

it  returned  after  some  hours,  but  without  seeming 
pleased^  and  as  if  it  only  came  to  be  ted ;  the  aext 
time  it  continued  abroad  longer ;  and,  at  last^  went 
away  without  ever  returning,  ll  was  a  female, 
and  was,  when  it  went  off*,  a  year  and  a  half  old ; 
and  M.  Buffon  supposes  it  to  have  gpne  in  quest 
of  the  male..  It  ate  every  thing  that  was  given  it, 
except  sallad  or  herbs  ;  and  it  was  remarkably  food 
of  honey.  It  was  remarked  th^t  it  drank  often^  and 
often  slept  for  two  days  together ;  and  that,  in  like 
manner,  it  was  often  two  or  three  days  without 
sleeping,  ^Before  it  went  to  sleep,  it  drew  itself 
up  iafio  a.rouiid,  bid  its  head,  and  covered  it  with 
its  tail.  When  awake  it  was  in  continual  a<^itation, 
aad  was  obliged  to  be  tied  up,  not  less  to  prevent 
ita  attacking  the  pouUryj  than  to  hinder  it  from 
breaking  whatever  it  came  near,  by  the  capricious 
;wiidn.ess  of  its  motions. 

The  yellow-breasted  martin  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  France  than  in  England;  and  yet  .'even 
there  this  variety  is  much  scarcer  than  that  with  the 
•  .white  breast.  The  latter  keeps  nearer  bouses  and 
villages,  to  make  its  petty  ravages  among  the  sheep 
and  the  poultry  ;  the  other  keeps  in  the  woods^ 
and  leads  in  every  respect  a  savage  life,  building  its 
nest  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  living  upon  such 
animals  as  are  entirely  wild  like  itself.  About 
n^ht-fall  it  usually  quits  its  solitude  to  seek  its  prey, 
hnnts  after  squirjcela,  rats,  and  rabbits ;  destroys 
•great- numbers  of  birds  and  their  youiig,  takes  the 
eggs  from  the  nest,  and  often  removes  them  to  its 
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own  without  breaking.^  The  instanl  the  martin 
finds  itodf  ptiiaied  by  dogs^  for  nrfueh  purpose  thars 
If  a  peculiar  breeds  tbirt  seem  fit  fi>r  this  chase  only^ 

it  immediately  makes  to  its  retreat,  which  is  generally 
in  the  hoUow  of  some  tree^  towards  the  top^  and 
whidi  it  is  impossible  to  come  at  without  cottiay 
it  down.  Their  nest  Is  generalljr  the  original 
tenement  of  the  squirrel^  which  that  little  animal 
bestowed  great  pains  in  completing :  but  the  martin 
having  kitted  and  dispossessed  the  little  arohpteet^ 
takes  possession  of  it  ibr  its  own  use^  enlarges  its 
dimensions^  improves  the  softness  of  the  bed,  and 
in  that  retreat  Inrings  forth  its  young.  Its  litter  is 
uemt  above  three  or  fomr  at  a  time ;  they  are 
broil 2; 111  forth  with  the  eyes  closed,  as  in  all  the  rest 
of  this  kind,  and  very  soon  come  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection. The  dam  compensates  for  her  etfn  de»* 
ficieney  of  milk^  by  bringing  them  eggs  and  Ike 
birds,  accustoming'  them  from  the  beginning  to  a 
life  of  carnage  and  rapine.  When  she  leads  them 
firom  the  nest  into  the  woods,  the  birds  at  once 
distinguish  their  enemies,  and  attend  them,  as  we 
before  observed  of  the  fox,  with  all  the  marks  of 
alarm  and  animosity.  Wherever  the  martin  con- 
ducts her  youn[^\  a  flock  of  small  birds  are  seen 
threatening  and  insulting  her,  alarming  every 
thicket,  and  often  directing  the  hnuter  in  his 
pursuit. 

The  martin  is  more  common  in  North  America 

than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  These  animals  are 
found  in  aU  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  from 
^Sib^a  to  </hina  and  Canada.   In  every  eonnirf 

•  Brooke's  Natural  Histoiy. 
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tiiejr  are  hunted  far  their  fiir»,  which  are  very  in^ 

luable^  and  chiefly  so  when  taken  in  the  beginning 
of  winter.  The  most  esteemed  part  of  the  martin's 
skin  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  browner  than  Uie  rest, 
and  stretches  along  the  back-bone.  Above  twelve 
thousand  of  these  skins  are  annually  imported  into 
Sogland  fiom  Hudson's  Bay^  and  aboire  thirty 
thousand  from  Canada. 


The  Sable. 

■ 

Bfbst  of  the  dasse«  of  the  weasel  Und  would 

have  continued  utterly  unknown  and  disregarded 
were  it  not  for  their  furs,  which  are  finer,  more 
l^ossy  and  mk,  than  those  ei  any  other  qaa«lmped. 
Tfam  Aspositions  are  lleroe  and  nntameable ;  Hwir 
scent  generally  offensive;  and  theii  iigure  dispro- 
portiooed  and  anpleasing.  The  knowledge  of  one 
or  two  of  them  wonM^  therefbrej  haTe  saiBced 
curiosity  ;  and  the  rest  would  probably  have  been 
confounded  together,  under  one  common  name,  as 
things  useless  and  uninteresting,  had  not  their  skins 
been  coveted  by  the  vain,  and  considered  as  capable 
of  adding  to  human  magnificence  or  beauty. 
<  Of  ailthese^  however^  the  skin  of  the  sable  is  the 
most  coveted,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  It 
is  of  a  brownish  black,  and  the  darker  it  is,  it 
becomes  the  mare  vahiable.  A  single  Am,  dmig^ 
not  above  four  inches  broad,  is  often  Talaed  at  ten 
or  fifteen  pounds  the  fur  differing  from  others  in 
this^  that  it  has  no  grain ;  so  that,  rub  it  which  way 

*  RegmurcL 
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yoa  wilL  it  n  equally  smooth  and  nnreBisting. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  little  animal's  robe  was  so 
much  coveted  by  the  greats  its  hi&tory  till  of  late  Avas 
biit  very  little  known ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  Mr. 
Jonelin  for  the  first  accurate  description  of  its  form 
and  nature.*  From  him  we  learn  that  the  sable 
resembles  the  martin  in  form  and  size^  and  the 
weasel  in  the  number  of  its  teeth ;  :for  it  is  to  be 
observed^  that  whereas  the  martin  has  tiiirty-eight 
teetb^  the  weasel  has  but  thirty-four ;  in  this  respect^ 
therefore^  the  sable  seems  to  make  the  shade  between 
these  two  animals ;  beinfy  shaped  like  the  one^  and 
furnished  with  teeth  like  the  other.  It  is  also  fur* 
.niflhed  with  Tery  large  whiskers  about  the  mouth  ; 
its  feet  are  broad^  and^  as  in  the  rest  of  its  kind, 
rfurnished  with  five  claws  on  each  foot.  These  are 
its  constant  ma  As ;  butits  fur^  for  which  it  is  90 
much-yalued^  is  not  always  the  same.  Some  of  this 
species  are  of  a  dark  brown  over  all  the  body^  ex- 
•cept  the  ears  and  the.throat^  where  the  hair  is  rather 
yellow;  others  are  more  of  a  yelloMrish  tincture^ 
their  ears  and  throat  being  also  much  paler.  These 
in  both  are  the  colours  they  have  in  winter^  and 
which  they  are  seen  to  change  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring  ;  the  former  becoming  of  a  yellow  brown, 
the  latter  of  a  paie  yellow.  In  other  respects  they 
resemble  their  kind,  in  vivacity,  ftgiUty,  and  in- 
quietude; in  sleeping  by  day  and  sedking  their 
prey  by  ni^-ht ;  in  living  upon  smaller  animals,  and 
in  the  dic^reeable  odour  that  chiefly  characterizes 
their  race. 

They  generally  inhabit  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
in  shady  places,  and  in  the  thickest  woods.  They 

*  BuffoQ^  vol«zxvti»  p.  113. 
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leap  with  great  ease  from  tree' to  tree,  and  are  said 
to  be  afraid  of  the  sun^  which  tarnishes  the  lustre  of 
their  robes.  They  are  chiefly  hunted  in  winter  for 
their  skins^  during'  which  part  of  the  ^car  they  arc 
only  in  season.  They  are  mostly  found  in  Siberia^ 
and  but  very  few  in  any  other  country  of  the  world ; 
and  this  scarcity  it  is  which  enhances  their  value. 
The  hunting  of  the  sable  chiefly  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  condemned  criminals^  who  are  sent  from  Russia 
into  these  wild  and  extensive  forests^  that  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  are  covered  with  snow  ;  and  in  this 
instance^  as  in  many  others^  the  luxuries  and  orna- 
ments of  the  vain^  are  wrought  out  of  the  dangers 
and  the  miseries  of  the  wretched.  These  are  obhged 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  skins  every  year^ 
and  are  punished  if  the  proper  quantity  be  not 
provided.  ' 

The  sable  is  also  killed  by  the  Russian  soldiers^ 
who  are  sent  into  those  parts  to  that  end.  They 
are  taxed  a  certain  number  of  skins  yearly^  like  the 
former,  and  are  oblio-ed  to  shoot  with  only  a  single 
ball^  to  avoid  spoiling  the  skin^  or  else  with  cross- 
bows and  blunt  arrows.  As  an  encouragement  to 
the  hunters,  they  are  aflowed  to  share  among  them- 
selves the  surplus  of  those  skins  which  they  thus 
procure ;  and  this^  in  the  process  of  six  or  seven 
years,  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  A 
colonel,  during  his  seven  years  stay,  g-ains  about 
four  thousand  crowns  for  his  share,  and  the  common 
men  six  or  seven  hundred  each  for  theirs. 
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The  Ichneumon* 

The  Ichneumon^  which  some  have  injadidoualj 
denominated  the  Cat  of  Pharaoh^  is  one  of  the 

boldest  and  most  useful  animalf?  of  all  the  weasel 
kind.  In  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  where  it  is  chiefly 
bred^  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  that  cats  are 
in  Europe^  and  is  even  more  serviceable,  as  being 
more  expert  in  catching  mice  than  they.  This 
animal  is  usually  of  the  size  of  the  martin^  and 
greatly  resembles  it  in  appearance,  except  that  the 
hair,  whic^  is  of  a  grisly  blacky  is  much  rougher 
and  less  downy.  The  tail  also  is  not  so  bushy  at 
the  end ;  and  each  hair  in  particular  has  three  or 
four  colours,  which  are  seen  in  different  dispositions 
of  its  body.  Under  its  rougher  hairs  there  is  a 
softer  fur  of  a  brownish  colour,  the  rough  hair  being 
about  two  inches  long,  but  that  of  the  muzzle  ex- 
tremely shorty  as  likewise  that  on  the  legs  and 
paws.  However^  being  long  since  brought  into  a 
domestic  state,  there  are  many  varieties  in  this 
animal ;  some  being  much  larger  than  the  martin, 
others  much  less ;  some  being  of  a  lighter  mixture 
of  c^lours^  and  some  being  streaked  in  the  manner 
of  a  cat. 

The  Ichneumon^  with  all  the  strength  of  a  cat, 
has  more  instinct  and  agility ;  a  more  universal 
appetite  for  carnage,  and  a  greater  variety  of  powers 
to  procure  it.*  Rats^  mice,  birds^  serpents, 
lizards  and  insects,  are  all  equally  pursued;  it 
attacks  eTery  living  thing  which  it  is  able  to  over- 

*  The  rest  of  this  description  is  extracted  fiom  M.  Bufibo, 
•zcept  where  marked  with  commas. 
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come,  and  indiscriminately  preys  on  flesh  of  all 
kiads.  Its  courage  is  equal  to  the  vehemence  of 
iti  appetite.  It  feura  neither  the  force  of  the  dog 
nor  the  insidious  malice  of  the  cat ;  neither  the 
claws  of  the  vulture  nor  the  poison  of  the  viper. 
It  makes  war  upon  all  kinds  of  serpents  with  great 
avidity)  senses  and  kiUs  them  how  venomous  noefet 
they  be;  and  we  are  told  that  when  it  begins  to 
perceive  the  effects  of  their  rage^  it  has  recourse  to 
a  curtain  root^  which  the  Indians  call  afterits  name^ 
and  assert  to  be  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  tlie  asp  or 
the  viper. 

Bnt  what  this  animal  is  particularly  serviceable 

to  the  Egyptians  for  is,  that  it  discovers  and  de* 
stroys  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile.  It  also  kills  the 
young  ones  that  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  reach 
the  water ;  and,  as  fable  usually  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  truth,  it  is  said  that  the  ichneumon  sometimes 
Mters  the  month  of  the  crocodile^  when  it  is  found 
sleeping  on  (he  shore^  boldly  attacks  the  enemy  in 
the  inside,  and  at  length,  when  it  has  effectually 
destroyed  it^  eats  its  ways  out  again. 
The  iehnenmon  when  wild  generally  resides  along 

the  banks  of  rivers  ;  and  in  times  of  inundation 
makes  to  the  higher  ground^  often  approaching 
inhabited  pbces  in  quest  of  prey.  It  goes  forward 
silently  and  cautiously,  changinfi,  its  manner  of 
moving  according  to  its  necessities.  Sometimes  it 
carries  the  head  high,  shortens  its  body^  and  raises 
itself  upon  its  legs ;  sometimes  it  lengthens  itself, 
and  seems  to  creep  along  the  ground ;  it  is  often 
observed  to  sit  upon  its  hind  legs«  like  a  dog  when 
teught  to  beg ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  seen  to 
dftrt  like  an  arrow  upon  its  prey^  and  seize  it  with 
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inevitable  certainty.  Its  eyes  are  sprightly  and  full 
of  fire^  its  physiognomy  sensible^  its  body  nimble,  it» 
tail  long,  and  its  hair  rough  and  varionsL  Like 
all  of  its  kind,  it  has  glands  that  open  behind,  and 
furnish  an  odorous  substance.  Its  nose  is  too  sharp 
and  its  mouth  too  raiali  to  permit  its  seizing  thinga 
that  are  large  ;  however,  it  makes  up  by  its  courage 
and  activity  its  want  of  arms  ;  it  easily  strangles  a 
eat,  though  stronger  and  larger  than  itself;  and 
often  fights  with  dogs,  which,  though  never  so  bold, 
learn  to  dread  the  ichneumon  as  a  formidable 
enemy*  It  also  takes  the  water  like  the  otter,  and, 
as  we  are  told,  will  continue  uiider  it  much 
longer. 

This  animal  grows  fast,  and  dies  soon.  It  i& 
found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  southern  parts 
pf  Asia,  from  Egypt  to  Java ;  and  it  is  also  found 
jn  Africa,  particularly  at  the  Cape  ot  (jood  Hope. 
It  is  domestic,  as  was  said,  in  Egypt ;  but  in  our 
colder  climates  it  is  not  easy  to  breed  or  maintain 
them,  as  they  are  not  able  to  support  tlic  rigour  of 
our  winters.  Nevertheless  they  take  every  pre-: 
caution  that  instinct  can  dictate  to  keep  themselves 
warm  ;  they  wrap  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  hiding 
the  head  between  the  legs,  and  in  this  manner  con- 
tinue to  sleep  all  day  long.    Seba  had  one  sent  him 

•  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  he  permitted  to 
run  for  some  months  about  the  house.  It  was 
heavy  and  slothful  by  day,  and  often  could  not  be. 
awaked  even  with  a  blow ;  but  it  made  up  this  in- 

-  dolence  by  its  nocturnal  activity,  smelling  about 
without  either  being  wholly  tame  or  wholly  mis- 
diievous.  It  climbed  up  the  walls  and  the  tree9 
with  very  great  ea^e,  and  appeared  extremely  fpnd 
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of  spiders  and  worms,  which  it  preferred  pi  obably 
from  their  resemblance  to  serpents^  its  most  natural 
food.  It  was  also  particularly  eager  to  scratch  up 
holes  in  the  ground ;  and  this^  added  to  its  wildness 
and  uiicleanliness,  obliged  our  naturalist  to  smother 
it  in  spirits,  in  order  to  preserve^  and  add  it  to  the 
rest  of  his  collection/' 

This  animal  was  one  of  those  formerly  worshipped 
by  the  Eofyptians,  who  consideiod  every  thing  tliat 
was  serviceable  to  them  as  an  epianation  of.  the 
-Deity^  and  worshipped  such  as  the  best  representa-^ 
tives  of  Grod  below.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the 
number  of  eg-crs  which  the  crocodile  lays  in  the  sand 
at  a  time,  which  often  amount  to  tiiree  or  four 
hundred^  we  have  reason  to  admire  this  little  animal's 
iisefalness  as  well  as  industry  in  destroying*  them, 
since  otherwise  the  crocddile  migiit  be  produced  in 
^sufficient  numbers  to  over-run  the  whole  earth.* 

f  *  M.  D'OsbonviUe,  in  his  essays  od  the  nature  of  various 
foreign,  animale,  says,  I  had  an  Ichneumon  very  young,  irhich  I 
brought  up.  I  fed  it  at  first  with  miik,  and  ohertrards  with 
baked  meat  mixed  with  rice.  It  soon  became  even  tamer  thaa  a 
cat ;  for  it  came  when  called,  and  followed  roe,  though  at  liberty, 
in  the  country. 

One  day  I  brought  him  a  snufll  water-serpent  tXive,  being  de« 
siroua  to  know  how  (ar  his  instmct  would  carry  him  i^ioat  a  being, 
with  which,  be  was  as  yet  totally  unacquainted*  His  6rst  emotioa 
seemed  to  be  astonishment  mixed  with  aneer,  for  his  hair  became 
erect;  but  in  an  instant  after,  he  slipped  nehind  the  reptile,  and 
with  a  remarkable  swiftness  and  agility  leaped  upon  its  head; 
seised  it,  and  crushed  it  between  his  teeth.  This  essay,  and 
new  food,  seemed  to  have  awakened  in  him  his  innate. and*  - 
destructive  vivacity ;  which  till  then,  had  given  way  to  the  'gen« 
tleness  he  had  acquired  from  bis  education.  I  had-about  my  house 
several  curious  kinds  of  fowls,  among  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  which,  till  then,  he  had  sttffiwed  to  go  and  came 
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The  Stifikards* 

-  ■  k 

f  Thk  11  a  tiame  which  our  sailon  give  (o  one  or 
two  animiiltf  of  the  weasel  kind^  whieh  are  chiefly 

fonnd  in  America.  All  the  weasel  kind,  as  was 
already  observed,  have  a  very  strong  smell ;  some 
of  them  indeed  approaching  to  a  perfisme^  but  the 
greatest  number  most  insopportaUy  foetid.  But 
the  smell  of  our  weasels,  and  ermines,  and  polecats, 
18  fragrance  itself  when  compared  to  that  of  the 
Mquash  and  the  skmk,  which  have  been  called  the 
polecats  of  America.  These  two  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  America,  both  differing  in  colour  and 
far,  but  both  obTionsly  of  the  weasel  kind,  as  ap- 
pears not  only  from  their  figure  and  odour^  but  also 
from  their  disposition.  The  sqitash  is  about  the 
size  of  a  polecat,  its  hair  of  a  deep  brown,  but 
principally  dififering  from  all  of  this  kind^  in  having 
miy  four  toes  on  the  feet-before,  whereas  all  other 
weasels  have  five.  The  skink,  which  I  take  to  be 
Catesby's  Virginia  polecat,  resembles  a  polecat  in 
shape  and  size,  but  particulariy  differs  in  the  length 
bf  its'  hair  and  colour.  The  hair  is  above  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
tail  above  four  inches.  The  colour  is  partly  black 
and  partly  while,  disposed  in  stripes  over  the  body> 
very  glossy,  long,  and  beautiful.  There  seem  to  be 
two  varieties  more  of  this  animal,  which  M.  Buffon 
calk  the  Conepate  and  the  Zorille.  He  supposes 
each  to  be  a  distinct  species :  but  as  they  are  both 
.  said  to  resemble  the  polecat  in  form,  and  both  to 

moletted  and  iinrsgarded ;  but  a  isw  days  after,  whan  ha 
firand  himself  alone,  he  strangled  them  evaiy  one^  ate  a  little^ 
and  as  it  appeared^  dcmdc  the  hlood  oCiwa»'' 
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be  dolhed  with  long  fiir  of  a  black  and  white 

colour,  it  seems  needless  to  make  a  distinction. 
The  conepate  resembles  the  skink  in  all  things 
except  in  stze^  being  smaller^  and  in  the  disposition 
of  its  colours^  which  are  more  exact,  having  five 
white  stripes  upon  a  black  gronnd,  running  longi- 
tudinally from  the  head  to  the  tail,  ^be  zorille 
resembles  the  skink>.  but  is  rather  smaller  and  moie 
beautifully  coloured,  its  streaks  of  black  and  white 
being  more  distinct,  and  the  colours  of  its  tail  being 
.blaok  at  its  insertion,  and  white  at  the  extremity  ; 
whereas  in  the  skink  they  are  all  of  one  grey 

Uui  whatever  differences  there  may  be  in  the 
figure  or  colour  of  these  little  animab^  they  all 
agree  in  one  common  affection^  that  of  being  in- 
tolerably foetid  and  loathsome.  I  have  already  ob- 
served^  that  ail  the  weasel  kind  have  glands  furnish- 
ing an  odorous  matter^  near  the  anus^  the  conduits 
•of  which  generally  have  their  aperture  just  at  its 
opening".  "That  substance  which  is  stored  up  in 
these  receptacles,  is  in  some  of  this  kind«  such  as  in 
the  martin,  already  mentioned,  and  also  in  thft 
genette  and  the  cfvet,  to  be  described  hereafter,  . 
most  grateful  perfume;  but  in  the  weasel,  the 
ermine^  the  ferret,  and  the  pdecat,  it  is  extremely 
foetid  and  offensive.  These  glands  in  the  animals 
now  under  consideration  aie  much  larger,  and 
furnish  a  matter  sublimed  to  a  degree  of  putrescence 
that  is  truly  amazing.  As  to  die  perfumes  of  mtulf. 
and  civets  we  know  that  a  single  grain  will  diffisse 
itself  ov  er  a  whole  house,  and  continue  for  months 
to  spread  an  agreeable  odour^  without  diminution. 
However,  the  perfume  of  the  musk  or  the  dvei  is 
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nothing,  either  tor  strength  or  duration^  to  the  in- 
mpportable  odour  of  these.  It  is  usually  voided 
with  their  excrement ;  and  if  but  a  single  drop 
happens  to  touch  any  part  of  a  man's  garment^ 
it-  is  more  than  probable  that  he  can  never  wear 
any  part  of  it  more. 

In  describing  (he  eflfects  produced  by  the  excre- 
ment of  these  animals^  we  often  hear  of  its  raising 
this  diabolical  smell  by  its  urine.   However,  of  this 
I  am  apt  to  doubt ;  and  it  should  seem  to  me^  that, 
as  all  the  weasel  kind  have  their  excrements  so  ex- 
tremely fcBtid  from  the.  cause  above  mentioned,  we 
may  consider  these  also  as  being  foetid  from  the 
same  causes.    Besides^  they  are  not  furnished  with 
•glands  to  give  their  urine  such  a  smell ;  and  the 
analogy  between  them  and  the  weasel  kind  being 
60  stroiig  in  other  respects,  we  may  suppose  they 
resemble  each  other  in  this.    It  has  also  been  said 
that  they  take  this  method  of  ejecting  their  excre- 
ment  to  defend  themselves  against  their  pursuers ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  tliat  this  ejection  is 
the  convulsive  effect  of  terror,  and  that  it  serves  as 
their  defence  without   their  own  concurrence. 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  never  smell  thus  horridly, 
except  when  enraged  or  aQVigbted^  for  they  are 
often  kept  tame  about  the  houses  of  the  planters  of 
America  without  being  very  offensive. 
I   The  habitudes  of  all  these  animals  are  the  same,, 
living  like  all  the  rest  of  the  weasel  kind,  as  they 
prey  upon  smaller  animals  and  birds  eggs.  The 
squashy   for  instance,   burrows  like   the  polecat 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks^  where  it  brings  forth  its 
young.   Jt  ofiten  steals  into  farm-yards,  and  kills 
4he  poultry,  eating  only  their  brains^   Nor  is  it  safe 
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to  pursue  or  offend  it,  for  then  it  calh  op  all  iti 

scents,  which  are  its  most  poweiful  protection. 
At  that  time  neither  men  nor  dogs  will  offer  to  ap« 
preach  it ;  the  scent  is  so  strongs  that  it  reaches 
for  half  a  mile  rounds  and  more  near  at  hand  is 
ahno&t  stifling.  If  the  dogs  continue  to  puibucj  it 
does  all  in  iU  power  to  escape^  by  g^etting^up  a 
tree>  or  by  some  such  means ;  but  if  driven  to  an 
extremity,  it  then  lets  flj  upon  the  hunters  ;  and 
if  it  should  happeu  that  a  drop  of  this  ftjetid  dis- 
charge fall  in  the  eye^  the  person  runs  the  risk  of 
being  blinded  for  ever.* 

The  dogs  themselves  instantly  abate  of  their  ar- 
dour^ when  they  find  this  extraordinary  battery 
played  off  against  them  ;  they  instantly  turn  tail, 
and  leave  the  animal  undisputed  master  of  the  field ; 
and  no  cxhoitaliohs  can  ever  bring-  them  to  rally. 

In  the  year  1749/'  says  Kaira,  one  of  these 
animals  came  near  the  farm  where  I  lived.  It  was 
in  winter  time^  during  the  night;  and  the  dogs 
that  were  upon  the  watch  pursued  it  for  some  time, 
until  it  discharged  against  t^em.  AlUiough  I  was 
in  my  bed  a  good  way  off,  I  thought  I  should  have 
been  suffocated;  and  the  cows  and  oxen,  by  their 
lowings,  showed  how  much  they  were  affected  by 
the  stench.  About  the  end  of  the  same  year«  ano- 
ther of  these  animals  crept  into  our  cellar,  but  did 
not  exhale  the  smallest  scent,  because  it  was  not 
disturbed.  A  foolish  woman,  however,  who  per- 
ceived it  at  nighty  by  the  shining  of  iU  eyes,  killed 
it,  and  at  that  moment  its  stench  began  to  spread. 
The  whole  cellar  was  filled  with  it  to  such  a  deo-ree, 
that  iiie.  woman  kept  her  bed  for  several  days  after ; 

*  Voyage  de  Kalm,  as  quoted  by  Buffon,  vo3*  xxyii.  p.  93t 
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and  all  the  breads  meat^  and  other  provisions^  that 
were  kept  tfaere^  were  so  infected^  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors/'  Nevertheless, 

many  of  the  planters,  and  the  native  Americans^ 
keep  this  animal  tame  about  their  bouses ;  and  sel- 
dom perceive  any  disagreeable  scents,  except  H  is 
injured  or  frighted.  They  are  also  known  to  eat 
its  iiesb,  which  some  assert  to  be  tolerable  food; 
however^  they  take  care  to  deprive  it  of  those 
glands  which  are  so  horridly  offensive. 


The  GeneUe^ 

From  the  squash,  which  is  the  most  offensive 
taimal  in  nature,  we  come  to  the  Genette,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing.  Instead 
of  the  horrid  stench  with  which  the  former  affects 
tts,  this  has  a  most  grateful  odour ;  more  &int  than 
eivet,  but  to  some^  for  that  reason,  more  agreeabfe. 
This  animal  is  rather  less  than  the  martin  ;  though 
there  are  genettes  of  different  sizes ;  and  I  have 
teen  one  rather  larger.  It  also  differs  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  its  body.  It  is  not  easy,  in  words^  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  distinction.  It  resembles  all 
those  of  the  weasel  kind,  in  its  length,  compared 
to  its  hei^^lU  ;  it  resembles  them  in  having  a  soft 
beautiful  fur,  in  having  its  feet  armed  with  claws 
tiiat  cannot  be  sheathed^  and  in  its  appetite  for 
petty  carnage.  But  then  it  differs  from  them  in 
liaving  the  nose  much  smaller  and  longer,  rather 
resembling  that  of  a  fox  than  a  weaseK  The  taH 
also,  insfead  of  being  bushy,  tapers  to  a  point, 
and  is  much  longer ;  its  ears  are  largier^  and  its 
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paws  smaller.  As  to  its  colours^  and  figure  in 
general,  the  genette  is  spotted  with  blacky  upon  a 
ground  mixed  with  red  and  grey.  It  has  two  sorts 
of  hair^  the  one  shorter  and  softer^  the  other  longer 
and  stronger^  but  not  above  half  an  inch  long  on 
any  part  of  its  body^  except  the  tail.  Its  spc^  are 
distinct  and  separate  upon  the  sides^  but  unite 
towards  the  Imck^  and  form  black  stripes^  which 
tun  longitudinally  from  the  neck  backwards.  It  has 
also  along  the  back  a  kind  of  mane  or  longish 
hair^  which  forms  a  black  streak  from  the  bead 
to  the  tail^  which  last  is  marked  with  rings, 
alternately  black  and  white,  its  whole  length. 

The  genette^  like  all  the  rest  of  the  weasel  kinds^ 
las  glands,  that  separate  a  kind  of  perfume/  re* 
sembling  civet,  but  which  soon  flies  off.  These 
glands  open  differently  from  those  of  other  animali 
of  this  kind ;  for,  as  the  latter  have  their  apertures 
just  at  the  opening  of  the  anas,  these  have  their 
aperture  immediately  under  it ;  so  that  the  male 
seems,  for  this  reasoii,  to  the  superhcial  observer  to 
be  of  two  sexes. 

It  resembles  the  maitiii  very  much  in  its  habits 
and  disposition  except,  that  it  sterns  tamed 
nmdi  more  easily.  Bdonius  assures  ns,  that  hd 
has  seen  them  in  the  houses  at  Constantinople  ai 
lamff  as  cats ;  and  that  they  were  permitted  to  run 
etety  whefee  about,  without  doing  the  ieast  mis^i 
chief.  For  this  reason  they  hiave  been  called  ibm 
Cats  of  Constantinople;  although  they  have  little 
else  in  conuoob  with  that  animal^  except  tlieir 
AiA  in  spying  <iut  and  destroying  vernsiii.  /  N«ttt» 
r&Iists  pretcftd  that  it  inhabits  only  the  moister 
V>  *   .*    i'  :/,-   *  BidKH>»vslrxix.^U7/    '       '  ' 
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grounds,  and  chiefly  resides  along  tEe  banks  of 
iiYer8>  having  never  been  found  in  mountains^  nor 
dry  places.  The  species  is  not  much  diSiued; 
it^is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except 
Spain  and  Turkey  ;  it  requires- a  wajcm  ciiniate  to 
Bubsist  and  multiply  in ;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  warmer  reg'ions  either  of  India  or 
Africa.  From  such  as  have  seen  its  uses  at  (Jon- 
stantinople,  1  learn^  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  cleanly,  and  industrious  animals  in  the 
world ;  that  it  keeps  whatever  house  it  is  in  .per* 
fectly.  free  from  mice  and  rats,  which  cakinot  en* 
dure  its  smelL  Add  to  this/  its  nature  is  mild  and 
gentle^  its  colour  various  and  glossy,  its  fur  valua- 
Me;  .and,  upon  the. whole,  it  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  animals  that,  with  proper  care,  might  be 
propagated  anion <^  us,  and  misrht  become  one  of 
the  mos,t  serviceahie  of  our  .domestics.  - 


The  Civet. 

Proceeding  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater 
of  this  kind,  we  come,  in  the  last  place^  to  the 
Civet,  which  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  .former  ; 
for  as'the  mtfrtin  is  not  above  sixteen  inches  long; 
the  civet  is  found  to  be  above  thirty.  M.  Buifon 
distinguishes  this  species  into  .two  kinds ;  one  of 
which  he  calls  the  Givet;  and  the  other,  the  Zibet 

The  latter  principally  differs  from  the  former  in 
having  the  body  longer  and  more  slender,,  the  nose 
smaller,  .the  ears  longer  und  brobder ;  no  mane  or 
hmg  hairxunning  down  the  hack  in  the  latter ;  and 
the  tail  longei'>^iind  better  marjbied.  with  rings  of 
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different  colours^  from  one  end  to  the  other.  These 
are  the  difierencefi  which  have  induced  this  great 
naturaliet  to  suppose  them  animals  of  distinct 
species  ;  and  to  ailot  each  a  sepamte  descriplion. 
How  far  future  experience  may  confirm  tiiis  con« 
jectiire>  time  must  discover;  bat  Certain  itis^  that 
if  such  small  varieties  make  a  separate  species, 
there  may  be  many  other  animals  equally  entitled 
to 'peculiar  distinction  that  now  are.  classed  to*- 
gether.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves/at 
present,  with  considering,  as  former  naturalists 
have  done^  these  two  ,  merely  as  varieties  of  the 
same  animal,  and  only  altered  in  figure,  by  climate, 
food^  or  education. 

The  civet  resembles  animals  of  the  weasel  kindj 
in  the  long  slenderness  of  its  body,  the  shortness  of 
its  legs,  the  odorous  matter  that  exudes  from  the 
glands  behind,  the  softness  of  its  fur,  the  number  of 
its  claws,  and  their  incapacity  of  being  sheathed. 
It  differs  from  them  in  being  much  larger  than  any 
hitherto  described :  in  having  the  nose  lengtheaed^ 
so'  as  (o  .  resemble  that  of  the  fox^  the  tail  long,  and 
tapering  to  a  point :  audits  ears  straight,  like  those 
of  a  cat.  The  colour  of  the  civet  varies :  it  is 
commonly  ash,  spotted  with  black ;  though  it  is 
whiter  in  the  female,  tending  to  yellow ;  and  the 
spots  are  much  larger,  like  those  of  a  panther. 
The  colour  on  the  belly,  and  under  the  throat,  is 
black ;  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
black  or  streaked  with  grey.  This  animal  varies 
in  its  colour,  being  sometimes  streaked,  as  in  ou( 
kind  of  cats  called  Tabbi^^.  It  has  whiskers,  iike 
the  rest  of  its  kii^d ;  and  its  eye  is  black  and 
beautiful. 
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The  opening  of  the  pouch  or  bag,  which  is  the 
receptacle  of  the  civet,  diflfens  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  weasel  kind,  not  opening  into,  but  under  the 
anus.    Beside  this  opening,  which  is  large,  there 
is  Btili  another  lower  down ;  but  for  what  purposes 
designed,  is  not  known.    The  pouch  itself  is  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  two  long;  its 
opening  makes  a  chink  from  the  top  down  wards; 
that  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long ;  and  'is 
covered  on  the  edges,  and  within,  with  short  hair; 
when  the  two  sides  are  drawn  asunder,  the  inward 
caTity  may  be  seen,  large  enough  to  hold  a  small 
pullet's  egg;   all   round  this  are  small  glands, 
opening  and  furnishing  that  strong  perAime  which 
is  so  well  known,  and  is  found,  in  this  pouch,  of 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  pomatum.  •  Those 
who  make  it  their  business  to  breed  these  animals 
for  their  perftime,  usually  take  it  from  them  twiise 
or  thrice  a  weelk,  and  sometimes-  oftener.  The 
animal  is  kept  in  a  long  sort  of  a  box,  in  which  it 
cannot  turn  round.     The  person,  theretqre,  opens 
this  box  behind,  drags  the  animal  backwards  hy 
the  tail,  keeps  it  in  this  position  by  a  bar  before, 
and,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  takes  the  civet  from 
the  pouch  as  oarefiiUy  as  he  can ;  then  lets  the  tail 
go,  and  shuts  the  box  again.    The  perfume,  thus 
procured,  is  put  into  a  vessel,  which  he  takes 
eare  to  keep  shut ;  andi  when  a  suffieieat  quantity 
h  procured,  it  is  sold  to  very  gveat  ^adtantage. 
'   The  civet,*  although  a  native  of  the  warmest 
elimates,  is  yet  found  to  live  in  temperate,  and 
^ven  cdd  countries,  provided  it  be  defended  fully 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air.    Wherefore,  it  is  not 
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only  bred  anions;  the  'Tnrks^  tbe  Indians^  and 

Africans,  but  great  numbers  of  these  animals  are 
also  bred  in  Uoiiand^  where  this  scraping  people 
make  no  small  gain  of  ito  perfume.  The  perfome 
of  Amsterdam  is  Teckoned  the  purest  of  any ;  the 
people  of  other  countries  adulterating  it  with  ^^lu^is, 
and  other  matters^  which  diminish  its  value^  but 
increase  its  weight.  The  quantity  which  a  single 
animal  affords  generally  depends  upon  its  health 
and  nourishment.  It  gives  more  in  proportion  as 
it  is  more  delicately  and  abundantly  fed.  Raw 
fleshy  hashed  small^  eggs,  rice,  birds,  young  fowls, 
sfnd  particularly  fisb,  are  the  kinds  of  food  the  civet 
most  delights  in.  These  are  to  be  changed  and 
altered,  to  suit  and  entice  its  appetite^  and  continue 
Its  beahh.  It  gets  but  very  little  water;  and 
although  it  drinks  but  rarely,  yet  it  makes  urine  very 
frequently ;  and,  upon  such  occasions,  we  cannot, 
as  in  other  animals,  distinguish  the  male  from  the 
female. 

'  The  perfume  of  the  civet  is  so  strong  that  it  com- 
municates itself  to  all  parts  of  the  animaPs  body ; 
the  fur  i^  impregnated  thereby,  and  the  skin  pene- 
trated to  such  a  degree,  that  it  continues  to  preserve 
the  odour  for  a  long  time  alter  it  is  stript  off.  If  a 
person  be  shut  up  with  one  of  them  in  a  close  room, 
ie  cannot  support  the  perftime,  which  is  so  copi- 
ously diffused.  When  the  animal  is  irritated,  as  in 
all  the  weasel  kind,  its  scent  is  much  more  violent 
than  ordinary ;  and  if  it  be  tormented  so  as  to 
make  it  sweat,  this  also  is  a  strong  perfume,  and 
serves  to  adulterate  or  encrease  what  is  otherwise 
obtained  from  it.  In  general,  it  is  sold  in  iioiland 
for  about  fifty  shillings  an  ounce ;  though,  like  all 
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other  commodities,  its  value  alters  in  proportion  tq  ' 

the  demaod.    Civet  must  be  ciiosen  new,  of  a  good 

consistence^  a  wfaiUsh  colour^  and  a  strong  disr 

agreeable  smell.   There  is  still  a  very  considerable 

traffic  carried  on  from  Bussorah,  Calicut,  and  other 

places  in  India,  where  the  animal  that  produces' it  is 

bred;  from  the  JLevarit  also^  from  Guinea^,  and 

especially  from  Brasil,  in  South  America,  alLhougli 

M.  Builon  is  of  opinion  that  the  animal  is  a  native 

only  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  not  to  be  found 

wild  in  the  New.   The  best  civet,  however^  is 

furnished,  as  was  observed,  by  tiie  Dutch,  though 

not  in  such  quantities  at  present,  as  some  years  past,^ 

when  this  perfume  was  more  in  fashion.   Civet  is 

a  much  more  grateful  perfume  than  musk,  to  vehicli 

it  has  some  resemblance  ;   and  was  some  years  ago 

used  for  the  same  purposes  in  medicine.    But,  at, 

present,  it  is  quite  discontinued  in  prescription ; 

aiid  persons  of  taste  or  elegance  seem  to  proscribe 

it  even  iroiii  the  toilet.    Perfumes,  like  dress,  have 

their  vicissitudes ;   musk  was  m  peculiar  repute, 

until  displaced  by  civet ;  both  gave  ground,  upoa  ! 

discovering  the  manner  of  preparing  ambergrise; 

and  even  this  is  now  disused  for  the  less  poweriul  j 

vegetable  kinds  of  fragrance,  spirit  of  lavender,  or 

ottar  of  roses. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  civet  is  said  to  be  a  wild 
fierce  animal;  and  aitliough  sometimes  tamed,  is. 
never  thoroughly  familiar.  lu  teeth  are  strong  and. 
cutting,  although  its  claws  be  feeble  and  flexible. 
It  is  light  and  active,  and  lives  by  prey,  as  the 
rest  of  its  kind,  pursuing  birds,  and  other  small 
animals  that  it  is  able  to  overcome.  They  are  some- 
times seen  stealiug  into  the  yirds  and  out-houses/ 
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"to  seize  upon  the  poultry  :  their  eyes  shine  m  the 
-nighty  and  it  is  vfery  probable  that  they  see  better 
In  the  dark  Iban  by  day.  When  they  foil  of  animal 
food,  they  are  found  to  subsist  upon  roots  and 
fruits,  aad  very  seldom  drink ;  for  which  reason 
they  are  never  found  near  great-  waters.  They 
breed  very  fast  in  their  native  climates,  where  the 
heat  seems  to  conduce  to  their  propagation  ;  but 
in  our  temperate  latitudes^  although  they  furnish 
their  perfume  in  great  quantities,  yet  they  are  not 
found  to  multiply. — A  proof  that  their  perfume 
has .  no  analogy  with  their  appetite  for  gene- 
ration. 


Ihe  Glutton. 

*  I  will  add  but  one  animal  more  to  this  nu- 
merous class  of  the  weasel  kind;  namely^  the 
^Gloiton  ;*  which,  for  several  reasons,  seems  to 
belong  to  this  iribe^  and  this  only.  We  have  hitherto 
•had  no  precise  description  of  this  -  quadruped ; 
'some  resembling  it  to  a  badger,  some  to  a  fox,  and 
some  to  an  hyaena.  Linnaeus  places  it  among  the 
ws^sels^  from  the  similitude  of  its  teeth ;  it  should 
'sem  to  me  to  resemble  this  animal  still  more,  from 
the  gieal  length  of  its  body^  and  the  shoitness  of 

[*  This  animal  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  bear.  It  is 
about  three  feet  long,  besides  the  t:^"!,  which  is  a  foot  in  length. 
Its  size  is  eqaal  to  that  of  the  common  fox,  though,  like  others  of 

'its  tribe,  it  is  of  a  knote  clumsy  make,  aoA  ks  back  is  more  con- 
vex. Its  general  colour  is  a  blackish  brown,  with  the  sides  paler* 
The  variety  called  the  Wolverene  is  distinguished  by  its  superior 

ilise,  in  the  edtour  of  its  body,  which  is  duU  ferruginous,  with  the 
front,  throaty  and  longitudinal  stripe  on  the  body  whitish.J 
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its  legs,  from  the  softness  of  its  fur^  its  disagreeable 
«ceut,  and  its  insiliabie  uppetite  for  ^fiimal  foo4« 
Mr.  KJeio^  who  mw  one  of  ibem  which  was 
brought  alive  from  Siberia,  asBttres  us,  that  it  was 
about  three  feei  k>Dg»^  and  about  a  |bo4  ^aul  a 
half  high.  If  we  compare  these  ^imeiiBions  viith 
those  of  other  animals,  we  shall  find  that  they  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  class  we  are  at  present 
describing  than  any  other ;  and  that  the  glutton 
nay  very  justly  be  conceiyed  under  the  form  of  a 
great  overgrown  weasel.  Its  nose,  its  ears,  its 
teetb^  and  its  long  bushy  tail,  are  entirely  similar  ; 
and  as  to  what  is  said  of  its  being  rather  corpulent 

than  slender,  it  is  most  probable  that  those  who 
described  it  tbus^  saw  it  after  ^ting,  at  which  time 
its  belly  we  are  assured  is  most  monstrously  dis- 
tended: however,  suspending  all  certainty  upon 
4bis  subject,  I  will  take  leave  rather  to  follow 
liinnmus  than  Buffon  in  describing  this  animal; 
and  leave  future  experience  to  judge  belwse^n 
them. 

'  .The  Glutton,  which  13  so  called  from  its  vora-* 
ctous  appetite,  is  an  animal  found  as'  well  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  as  in  the  north  parts 
of  America,  where  it  has  tiie  name  of  the  Carc^iou. 
Amidst  the  variety  of  descriptions  which  hare  been 
given  of  it,  no  very  just  idea  can  be  formed  of  its 
figure ;  and  indeed  some  naturalists^  among  whom 
was  Ray«  entirely  doubted  of  its  existence.  From 
the  best  accounts,  however,  we  have  of  it,  the  body 
ii  thick  and  long^  the  legs  short;  it  is  black  along 

♦  He  says  it  was  an  ell  and  eight  inches  long  ;  1  have,  there- 
fore, given  its  length  as  supposing  it  to  be  a  Flemish  ell,  whidii^ 
twenty-sevea  inches. 
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the  back,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  on  the  sides ;  its 
fur  is  held  iu  the  highest  estimation^  for  its  softness 
and  beautiful  gloss ;  the  tail  is  bushy^  like  that  of 
the  weasel^  bat  rather  shorter ;  and  its  legs  and 
claws  better  fitted  for  climbing  tietb,  than  loi'  run»- 
ning  along  the  ground.  Thus  far  it  entirely  resem- 
blfiB  the  weasel ;  and  its  manner  of  taking  its  prey 
is  also  by  surprize,  and  not  by  pursuit. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  animals  with  short  legs  and 
long  bodies  pursue  their  prey  ;  but,  knowing  their 
own  incapacity  to  overtake  it  by  swiftness,  either 
creep  upon  it  in  its  retreats^  or  wait  in  ambush^ 
and  seize  it  with  a  bouiul.  The  glutton,  from  the 
make  of  its  legs^  and  the  length  of  its  body,  must 
be  particularly  slow  ;  and,  consequently,  its  only 
resource  is  in  taking  its  prey  by  surprize.  All  the 
rest  of  the  weasel  kind,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
size,  are  better  fittecl  for  a  life  of  insidious  rapine 
than  this ;  they  can  pursue  their  prey  into  its  re- 
treats^ they  can  lurk  unseen  among  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  hide  themselves  wit^  ease  under  the 
leaves  ;  but  the  glutton  is  too  large  to  follow  smaB 
prey  into  their  retreats ;  nor  would  such,  even  if 
obtained,  be  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  this  animal  seems  naturaiiy  com- 
pelled to  the  life  for  which  it  has  long  been  re* 
markable.  Its  only  resource  is  to  climb  a  tree, 
which  it  does  with  great  ease,  and  there  it  waits  with 
patience  until  some  large  animal  passes  i^nder-- 
neath,  upon  which  it  darts  down  with  unerring 
certainty,  and  destroys  it. 

It  is  chiefly  in  North  America  that  this  voracious 
creature  is  seen  lurking  among  the  thick  branches  of 
trees^  in  order  to  s  surprise  the  deer,  with  which  the 
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extensive  forests  of  that  part  of  the  world  abound. 
Endued  with  a  de^ee  of  patience  eqaal  to  its  rapa* 
city,  the  glutton  singles  out  such  trees  as  itobseirea 
marked  by  the  teeth  or  the  antlers  of  the  deer ;  and 
is  known  to  remain  there  watching  for  seVesal  daya 
tog  ether.    If  it  has  fixed  upon  a  wrong  tree/'and  ^ 
iinds  that  the  d^er  have  either  left  that  part  of  the 
country^  or  cautiously  shun  the  place>  it  reluctantly 
descends,  pursues  the  beaver  to  its  retreat^  or  even 
ventures  into  the  water  in  pursuit  of  fishes.  But 
if  it  happens  that,  by  long  attention^  and  keeping 
dose^  at  last  the  elk  or  the  rein-deer  happens  to 
pass  that  way,  it  at  once  darts  down  upon  them, 
sticks  its  claws  between  their  shoulders,  and  remains 
there  unalterably  firm.    It  is  in  vain  that  the  hirge 
frighted  animal  increases  its  speed,  or  threatens 
with  its  branching  horns  ;  the  glutton  having  taken 
possession  of  its  post,  nothing  can  drive  it  ofi*;  its 
enormous  prey  drives  rapidly  along  amongst  the 
thickest  woods,  rubs  itself  a2;ainst  the  largest  trees, 
and  tears  down  the  branches  with  its  expanded 
horns;  but  still  its  insatiable  foe  sticks  behind, 
eating  its  neck,  and  dioging-  its  passage  to  the 
great  blood-vessels  that  lie  in  ttiat  part.  Travellers 
who  wander  through  those  deserts,  often  see  pieces 
of  the  glutton's  skin  sticking  to  the  trees,  against 
which  it  was  rubbed  by  the  deer.    But  the  animal's 
voracity  is  greater  than  its  feelings,  and  it  never 
seizes  without  bringing  down  its  prey.  When, 
therefore,  the  deer,  wounded,  and  feeble  with  the 
loss  of  blood,  falls,  the  glutton  is  seen  to  make  up 
for  its  former  abstinence,  by  its  present  v<Nracity. 
As  it  is  not  possessed  of  a  feast  of  this  kind  every 
^^^iM  resolves  to  jay  in  a  i>tore  to  serve  it  for  a  good 
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while  to '  eome.   it  is  indeed  amazinfj^.  how  muoU 

one  of  these  animak  can  eat  at  a  time  !  That  which 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Klein^  although  without  exercise 
ot  a)r;  aUhough*  tikm  irbm  its:  naltve  cliniate,  and 
*  enjoytn<]^  but  an  iiitfiffefent  state  of  health,  wa&.ye4 
seen  to  eat  thirteen  pounds*  of  flesh  every  day,  and 
yet'  reroained  ansatisiied.  We  may^ .  thecefbiey  \ 
easily  conceive  howf •nuch:  more .  k  mast  devodr  at  . 
once,  after  a  long  fast,  of  a  food  of  its  own  pro- 
imring;  and  in  the  dicDate  most  natural  to  its  cod« 
stitufida.  Wei  are  told;-  accordingly/  that  from 
beino^  a  lank  thin  aniiiiaij  which  it  naturally  is,  it 
then  gorges  in  such  quantities,  that  its  beily-  is 
distendedv^iikid  its^- whole  figure  serims  .to  attar; 
Thu^i  voraciously  it  continues  eating,  till,  incapable 
of  any  other  animal  function,  it  lies  totally  torpid 
by  tbe^aniinal  it  hasr killed;  and  Iki  this  situation 
cbntiniies  for  two  or'-thtee  Aay^*  In  this  loathsome 
.and  helpless  state  it  finds  its  chief  protection  froni 

tts  iKHVidfbmell/ which  few  animals  ^are  to  eome 
wear  ;*  -so^'thlit  tt  comtintfes- eating  arid  ileeping  till 
ks  prey  be  devoured,  bones  and  all;  and  then  it 
nmnits  a:  tiree,  in  quest  of  another  adventore. 
*  Tbe  glutton,  lik«  iniftny  oth^s  of  the  weasel  kind, 
seems  to  prefer  the  most  putrid  Hesh  to  that  newly 
kiH«^'^  and  such  is  the  voraciousness  of  this  hateful 
«retfttir€r;  that,  if  its  swtftness  and  strength  were 
equal  to  its  rapacity,  it  would  soon  Uiin  the  forest 
of  every  other  living  creature.  But,  fortunately,  it 
k  so  "slow:  that  thdro" is*  scarcely  a  quadruped  thai 
cannot  escape  it,  except  the  beaver.  This,  there-  * 
fore,  it  very  frequently  pursues  upon  land  ;  but  the 
lieavar  generally  makes  ifood  its  retreat  by  taking 
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lo  the  water^  where  the  glutton  has  na  chance  ta 
ffocoaed.  Tbii  pmeaU  only  bappcos  m  tamiDer; 
tor  in  the  winter  all  that  remaiiiB  is  to  atiaeh  the 

beaver's  house,  as  at  that  time  it  never  stirs  from 
hsme.  This  attack^  however,  seidoiii  sueceeds ;  for 
Ae  heaver  baa  a  covert  wqr  bored  nndor  the  ice. 


P! 

•Ti 

ment  of  sacking*  an  empty  town. 

A  hfe  of  necessity  generally  produces  a  ^ood 
fertile  invenHon.  The  ^irttoa,  cmitiniially  presaed 
by  the  call  of  appetite,  and  having  neither  swiftness 
nor  activity  to  satisfy  it,  is  obliged  to  make  up  by 
atratagem  the  defects  of  imture.  It  is  often  seen  to 
eiamine  the  traps  and  the  snares  hid  for  other  ani* 
mals^  in  order  to  anticipate  the  fowlers.  It  is  said  to 
practice  a  thousand  arts  to  procure  its  prey^  to  steal 
upon  tibe  retreats  of  the  reinnleer,  the  iesb  which 
animal  it  loves  in  preference  lo  all  olheie ;  In  lie  in 
wait  for  such  animals  as  have  been  maimed  by  the 
hunters ;  to  piu^ue  the  isatis  while  it  is  hunting  iut 
itself;  an4^  when  that  animal  has  rwv  ^down  ill 
prey,  to  come  in  and  srine  npon  this  whole^  and 
sometimes  to  devour  even  its  poor  provider;  when 
these  pursuits  fa^^  even  to  dig  up  tiie  graves^  and 
fell  upon  the  bodiea  interred  there,  devonring 
them,  bones  and  all.  For  these  reasons,  the  natives 
of  the  countries  where  the  glutton  inhabits^  bold  it 
in  utter  detestation^  and  usually  term  it  the  vellnre 
of  quadrupeds.  And  yet  it  is  extraordinary  enough, 
that,  being  so  very  obnoxious  to  man^  it  does  not 
seem  to  fear  him.*  We  are  told  by  Gmelin  of  one  of 
these  conung  np  bokHy  and  cabn^  where  there  weie 
Miveifl  pemne  at.  woik^  without  testifying  the 
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smallest  apprehension,  or  attempting  to  run  until  it 
had  received  several  blov^s,  that  at  last  totally  di&* 
abled  it.  In  all  probability  it  came  among  them 
seeking  its  prey ;  and,  having  been  used  to  attack 
animals  of  inferior  strenj^h,  it  had  no  idea  of  a  force 
superior  to  its  own.  The  glutton,  like  ail  the  rest 
of  it9  kind^  is  a  solitary  animal ;  and  is  never  seen 
in  company  except  with  its  female,  with  which  it 
couples  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  latter  goes 
with  young  about  four  months,  and  brings  forth  two 
or  three  at  m  time.*   They  burrow  in  holes  as  the 

weasel  ;  and  the  male  aiid  fc[iialc  are  ii;encrally 
found  together,  both  equally  resolute  in  defence  of 
tbeir  yonng.  Ujpon  this  occaifen  the  boldest  dogs 
are  afraid  to  approach  them ;  they  fightobstinately, 
and  bite  most  cruelly.  However,  as  lliLy  are  unable 
to  escape  by  flight,  the  hunters  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  dogs,  and  easily  overpower  them.  Their 
fle^,  it  may  readily  be  supposed,  is  not  fit  lo  b« 
eaten  ;  but  the  skins  amply  recompense  the  hunters 
for  their  toil  and  danger.  The  fur  has  the  most 
beautiful  lustre  that  can  be  imagined,  and  is  pre- 
ferred before  all  others,  except  that  of  the  Siberian 
fox,  or  the  sable.  Among  other  peculiarities  of  this 
wimal,  Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  be  skinned ;  but  from  what  cause,  whether  ita 
abominable  stench,  or  the  skin's  tenacity  to  thi 
flesh,  he  has  not  thought  flt  to  inform  us.f 

•  Linnal  System,  p.  67. 

Besides  the  kinds  here  enumerated,  some  few  otUexs  harm 
heen  added  by  later  travellers  and  naturalists* 

M.  SoQoerat  describes  a  species  which  he  found  in  CafiVaria, 
and  which  he  call*  the  Zenici  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  wattr-rat, 
of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  variegated  with  ten  transverse  black 

bauds  over  the  back  and  suiei :  the  tai]^  nhxah  is  hardij(^  soioogas 
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CHAP.  HI. 

Of  Animals  oJ  the  Rare,  Kind,* 

Having  described  in  the  last  chapter  a  tribe 
of  miii^te,  fierce,,  rapacious  animals^  I  come 
now  to  a  race  of  minute  animals^  of  a  more 
harmless  and  gentle  kind^  that^  vvithoul  being  ene- 
mies to  any^  are  preyed  upon  by  all.  As  Nature 
bas  fitted  the  former  for  hostility,  so  it  has  entirely' 
foi  riKcl  the  latter  for  evasion  ;  and  as  the  one  kind 
subsist  by  their  courage  and  activity,  so  the  other  find 
safety  from  their  swiftness  and  their  fears.  The  Hare 
fs  the  swiftest  animalin  the  world  for  the  time  it  con-' 
tinues  ;  and  few  ([U'ddru])eds  can  overtake  even  the 
rabbit  when  it  has  but  a  short  way  to  run.  To  this 
class  also  we  may  add  the  squirrel,  somewhat  reaem- 

t|iB  body,  iBd^4r»  of  a  deep  ferruginous  colour  for  tbr^-foiirtfas 
of  its  length,  tbe  remainder  being  black«  It  has  five  toes  on  each 
foot.  The  ^urikate  or  meer*rat,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  and 
^ava,  is  less  than  the  common  rat/  of  a  grey-brown  colour*  with 
the  tailTerrugmoiis,  tipt  with  blaokJ  It  has  a  moveable  snout,  and 
enly  four  toes  lon  thi^  feet.  It  feeds  on  mice  and  amaU.  animals, 
and  oft^ii  kits  erect  like  a  squirrel ;  and  makes  a  rattling  kind  of 
Ooise  with  its  tail,  when  it  is  pleased. 

The  honey* weasel,  a  native  of  Africa,  is  about  two  feiet  long-: 
ks  general  colou^is  ab!aek]sh'ash<4M»lour,  with  a  light  grey  stripe 
alorigtUe  sides :  thfe  daws  are  long  and  made  for  burrowiog.  It 
lives  in  holes  under  ground,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  honey,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  be  conducted  by  a  bird  called  the  honL  V-i^uide. 
Its  skin  is  remarkably  tough  and  loose,  probably  given  it  a 
piottction  asfainst  the  stings  of  the  bees.] 

Tiie  aijiinals  of  this  family  have  two  front  teeth  in  each 
jaw;  those  in  the  upper  jaw  arc  doubled,  having  two  smaller  ones 
stantllng  f)chiiul  the  others:  they  feed  entirely  on  vegetables,  are 
tevy  small,  and  run  by  a  kind  of  leaping*;  they  have  five  toes  Oil 

lfae.fope-feet>  and  four  on  the  hinder.j  •  • 
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bling  the  hare  and  rabbit  in  its  form  and  nature^ 
and  equally  pretty,  inoffensive,  and  pleasing. 

If  we  were  methodically  to  distinguish  animals  of 
the  hare  .kind  from  all  others,  we  might  say  that 
they  have  but  two  cutting  teeth  above  and  two 
below,  that  they  are  covered  with  a  «oft  downy  fur^ 
and  that  they  have  a  bushy  tail.  The  combination 
of  these  marks  mis^ht  perhaps  distinguish  them 
tolerably  well;  whether  from  the  rat^  the  beaver> 
the  otter,  or  any  other- most  nearly  approaching  in 
form.  But,  as  I  have  declined  all  method  that 
rather  tends  to  embarrass  history  than  enlighten  it^ 
I  am  contented  to  class  these  animals  together  for  no 
very  precise  reason,  but  because  I  find  a  generid 
resemblance  between' them  in  their  natural  habits^ 
and  in  the  shape  of  their  heads  and  body.  I  call  a 
aquirrel  an  animal  of  the  bare  kind,  because  it  is 
something  like  a  hare.  I  call  the  Paca  of  the  same 
kind^  merely  because  it  is  more  like  a  rabbit  thaa 
any  other  animal  I  know  of.  In  «hort^  it  is  fit  to 
erect  some  particular  standard  iu  the  imagination 
of  the  reader,  to  refer  bim  to  some  animal  that  he 
knows,  in  order  to  direct  him  in  conceiving  the 
figure  of  such  as  he  does  not  know.  Still,  however, 
he  should  be  apprized  that  his  knowledge  will  be 
defective  without  an  examination  of  each  particular 
species ;  and  that  saying  an  animal  is  of  this  or 
that  particular  kind,  is  but  a  very  trifling  part  of  its 
history. 

Animals  of  the  hare  kind,  like  all  others  that  feed 

entirely  upon  vegetables,  are  inoffensive  and  timo- 
rous. As  Nature  furnishes  them  with  a  most  abun- 
dant supply,  they  have  not  that  rapacity  after  food 

remarkable  in  sucU  as  are  oftCA  9^inied  in  ti^^jj; 
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provision.    They  are  eattremely  adir*  Mid  am- 

zingly  svviftj  to  which  they  chiefly  owe  their  pro- 
tection ;  for  being  the  prey  oi  every  voracious 
animal^  they  are  incessantly  pursued.  Thehare^tbe 
vabbit,  and  the  squirrel^  are  pkced  by  Pytttus^  ia 
his  Treatise  of  Ruminating  Animals,  among  the 
number  of  those  that  chew  the  cud ;  but  how  far 
this  may  be  true  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine^ 
Certain  it  is  that  tbehr  Hps  continually  more  wke* 
tber  sleeping  or  waking.  Nevertheless,  they  chew 
their  meat  very  much  before  they  swallow  it>  and 
tor  that  reason  I  shooU  suppose  that  it  docs  not 
want  a  second  mastication.  All  these  animals  use 
their  fore-paws  like  hands ;  they  are  remarkably 
salaeious,  and  are  furnished  by  Nature  with  more 
ample  powers  than  most  others  for  the  business  of 
propagation.  They  are  so  very  prolific,  that  were 
they  not  thinned  by  the  constant  depredations  made 
upon  them  by  most  other  animais^  they  would  quickly 
over-run  the  earth. 

Of  all  these  the  hare  is  the  largest^  the  most  per^ 
secuted,  and  the  most  timorous;  all  its  muscles  are 
formed  for  swifibness ;  and  all  its  senses  seem  only 
given  to  direct  its  flight.  It  has  very  large  promi- 
nent eyes,  placed  backwards  in  its  head,  so  tliat  it 
can  almost  see  behind  it  as  it  runs.  These  are  never 
wholly  closed :  but  as  the  animal  is  conimually 
upon  the  watch,  it  sleeps  with  them  open.  The 
ears  are  still  more  remarkable  for  their  size ;  they 
are  moveable^  and  capable  of  being  directed  to 
every  quarter;  so  that  the  smallest  sounds  ars 
readily  received,  and  the  animal's  motions  directed 
accordingly.  The  muscles  of  the  body  are  very 
strong,  and  without  M,  so  that  it  may  ba  saici  ta 
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ci^  no  sttpeiflaous  barlhen  of  flesh  about  it ;  th* 
hiader  ftet      longer  than  the  fore,  which  still  addl 

to  the  rapidity  of  its  motions  ;  and  almost  all  ani- 
Biak  tbat  are  rmarkable  for  their  speed,  except  tbe 
bone,  are  formed  to  the  sane  manner. 

An  animal  so  well  formed  for  a  life  of  escape, 
might  be  supposed  to  enjoy  a  state  of  tolerable 
ttcarity;  but  aa  eveiy  lapacioaa  ereatare  is  its 
enemy,  it  bat  rery  seldom  fives  out  its  natural 
term.  Dogs  of  all  kinds  pursue  it  by  instinct,  and 
foUov  the  bare  more  eagerly  than  any  other  animaL 
The  cat  and  the  weasel  kinds  are  continually  lyings 
in  ambush,  and  practising  all  their  little  arts  to  seize 
it;  birds  of  prey  are  still  more  dangerous  enemies^ 
as  against  them  no  swiftness  can  avail,  nor  retreat 
secure :  but  man,  an  enemy  far  more  powerful 
than  all,  prefers  its  Aesh  to  tbat  of  other  animals^ 
and  Asstreys  greater  numbers  than  all  the  rest 
Thus  pursued  and  persecuted  on  every  side,  tba 
race  would  long  since  have  been  totally  extir- 
pated>  did  it  not  find  a  resource  in  its  amazing 
fertility. 

The  hare  multiplies  exceedingly  ;  it  is  in  a  state 
ef  engendering  at  a  few  months  old ;  the  females 
go  with  young  bat  thirty  dkiys,  and  generally  tHring 
forth  three  or  four  at  a  time.*  As  soon  as  they  have 
produced  their  young,  they  are  ^  again  ready  for 
concepttoa,  and  thas  do  not  lose  any  time  in  con* 
tinning  the  breed.  But  they  are  in  another  respect 
fitted  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  multiplying 
their  kind ;  for  the  femde>  from  the  conforantiea 
of  her  womb,  is  often  seen  to  bring  forth,  and  yet 
(aeontioae  pregnant  at  the  same  time ;  oar^  in^other 
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words,  to  have  young  ones  of  different  ag^es  in  her 
womb  together.  Other  animals  never  receive  .ihe 
maie  when  pregnaciti  bat  bring  forth  ibeir.:  ymng 
fit  once.  But  it*  is  frequently  difierent  with  the 
hare ;  the  female  often^  though  akeady  impregr 
^9ted^  admitting  the  niale^  and  thus  receiving  a 
second  impregnation;  The  reason  of  thia ^extraor- 
dinary circumstance  is^  that  the  womb  in  these  anir 
mals  is  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
iconsidered  as  a  double  organ^  one  side  of  which 
may  be  filled  while  the  other  remains  empty. .  Thus 
these  aiiiaials  may  be  seen  to  couple  at  every  period 
i)f  their  pregnancyj  and  even  while  they  are 
Jiringing  forth  -  young  laying  the  foundation  :  of. 
another  brood. 

The  young  of  ihese  animals  are  brought  forth 
.with  their  eyes  open^  and  the  dam  suckles  them  for 
twenty  days^  after  which  they  leave  her^  and  sedc 
out  for  themselves  *  From  this  we  observe,  that 
the  education  these  animals  receive  is  but  triflings 
and  the  family  connexion  but  4>f  short  duration*  la 
the  rapacious  kinds  the  dam  leads  her  young  forth 
for  mouths  together ;  teaches  them  the  arts  of 
rapine;  and^  although  she  wants  jnilk  to  supply 
ittiem,  yet  keeps  them  under  her  oare  until  they  ave 
able  to  bunt  for  ihemsdves.  But  a  long  connexion 
of  this  kind  would  be  very  unnecessary  as  well  as 
dangerous  to  the  timid  animals  we  are  describings 
.their  food  is  easily  procured  ;  and  their  associations^ 
Instead  of  protection/would  only  expose  them  to  their 
.pursuers.  They  seldom^  however,  separate  far  from 
Jeach  other^  or  from  the  place  where  they  were  prOf* 
duc;^  ;  but  mdce'  each  a  fdrm  at  some  distance^  Ihwp 

*  Bi^foDy  vol*  3Uii».p*.i2» 
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ing  a  predikction  rather  for  the  place  than  eacli 
other's  society.  They  feed  during  the  night  rather 
.Ihao  by  day,  choosing  the  most  tender  blades  of  gnttt^ 
nud  qoenching  their  thirst  with  the  dew.  They 
live  -dho  upon  roots^  leaves,  fruits,,  and  com,  and  pre- 
fer such  plants  as  are  furnished  with  a  milky  juice. 
Tbey  also  strip  the  bark  of  trees  during  the  winter, 
there  being  scarcely  any  that  they  will  not  feed  on, 
except  the  lime  or  the  aider.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  birch,  pmks,  and  parsley.  When  they  are 
kept  tame,  they  ,  are  fed  with  lettuce  and  other  garden 
herbs ;  but  the  flesh  of  such  as  are  thus  brought  up 

is  always  iiuliircrcnt. 

They,  sleep  or  repose  in  their  forms  by  day,  and 
may  be  said  to  ii?e  only  by  night.*  It  is  then  tbiat 
they  go  forth  to  feed  and  couple.  They  do  not  pair^ 
however,  but  in  the  rutting  season,  which  begins  in 
February;  the  male  pursues  and  discovers  the 
female  by  the  sagacity  of  its  nose.  They  are  then 
seen,  by  moon-light,  play  In  - ,  skipping,  ind  pursuing 
«ach  other;  but  the  least  motion,  tlie  slightest 
Jmeze,  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  is  sufficient  to  disturb 
their  revels ;  they  instantly  fly  off,  and  each  takes  a 
separate  way.  As  their  liiiibs  are  made  for  run- 
ning, they  easily  outstrip  all  other  animals  in  the 
beginning  ,  and  could  they  prefcerve  their  speedy  it 
.  would  be  Jmpossible  to  overtake  them :  but  as  they 
exhaust  their  strength  at  their  first  cllorts,  and  dou- 
ble back  to  the  place  they  were  started  from,  they 
are  more  easily  taken  than  the.  fox,  which  is  a  much 
slower  anima  1  than  they.  As  their  hind  legs  are 
longer  than  the  fore,  they  always  choose  to  run  up-  . 
JiiU>  by  ii4u€h  the  speed  of  their  pursuers  is 

Buffon,  voL  xiii.  p«  18. 
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nished,  while  theirs  remains  the  same.  Their  motionf 
are  also  without  any  noise^  aa  they  have  the  sole  of 
the  foot  famished  with  hair;  and  they  ieem  ibt 
only  animab  Ihtt  baTe  hair  on  the  itimde  of  tfiieilr 

mouths. 

They  seldom  live  above  seven  or  eight  years  at 
the  utmost;  they^^ome  to  tiieir  full  perfeclioa  fai  a 
year ;  and  this,  multiplied  by  seven^  as  in  other  ani- 
mals^ gives  the  extent  of  their  lives.^  It  is  said^ 
however^  that  the  females  live  longer  than  4he  males : 
of  this  M.  Buffon  makes  a  doabt ;  but  I  am  assured 
that  it  is  so.  They  pass  their  lives,  in  our  climate, 
in  solitude  and  silence ;  and  they  sddom  are  heard 
to  cry^  except  when  they  are  seized  or  wounded. 
Their  voice  is  not  so  Astrp  ts  the  note  of -some  othelr 
animals,  but  more  nearly  approaching  that  of  the 
squalling  of  a  child.  They  are  not  so  wild  as 
Ibeir  dispositions  and  their  habits  seem  to  indicate ; 
but  are  of  a  complying  nature,  and  easily  susceptible 
of  a  kind  oi"  education.  They  are  easily  tamed. 
They  even  become  fond  and  caressing^  but  they  are 
incapable  of  attachment  to  any  particular  person, 
and  never  can  be  depended  upon  ;  for  though  taken 
never  so  young,  they  regain  their  native  freedom 
at  the  first  opportunity.  .  As  they  have  a  temarkable 
good  ear>  and  sit  upon  their  bind-legs,  and  use 
their  fore-paws  as  hands,  they  have  been  taught  to 
beat  the  drum^  to  dance  to  music^  and  go  through 
the  menual  exercise* 

But  their  natuial  instincts  fbr  fbeir  pfCMmtieu 
are  much  more  extraordinary  than  those  artificial 
tricks  that  are  taught  theow  They  make  themselves 
a  ttftm  paHioiilarly  in  these  phcee  where  4he  coJaur 

^  BttSoDi  vol.  xiii.  IS. 
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ef  tfa0  gvu9  mail  nssemMcs  thaii  <rf  Iheif  iUfi ;  it  fa 
«pen  to  Ae  wotb  in  wtiilen       to  the  porth  ia 

toinmer*  The  hare^  when  it  hears  the  hounds  at  a 
dnUHicOj  iies  for  focae  time  through  a  natural  inn 
pttlflo^  ivithoal  noanaging  its  strength^  or  eonvuking 
any  other  means  but  speed  for  its  safety.  Having 
attained  some  hill  or  rising-ground^  and  left  the  dogs 
ao  to  behind/  that  it  no  longer  hears  their  cries,  it 
stops^  rears  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  at  length  looks 
Imik  to  see  if  it  has  not  lost  its  pursuers.  But  these, 
hiviitg  once  fallen  upon  the  scent,  parsoe  slowljr^ 
and  wMh  united  skill ;  and  the  poor  antmal  soon 
again  hears  the  fatal  tidings  of  their  approach. 
Sometimes,  when  sore  hanted,  it  will  start  a  fresh 
hare,  and  squat  in  the  saaie  form;  seimetiAes  it 
will  creep  under  the  door  of  a  sheep-cot,  and  hide 
amoag*  the  sheep;  sometiaies  it  will  run  among 
tliem,  add  no  irigilanee  can  drire  it  from  the  floeh  ; 
some  will  enter  holes  like  the  rabbit,  which  the 
Jbonlers  call  going  to  vault;  some  will  go  up  one 
side  of  the  hedge,  and  come  down  the  other ;  and  it 
has  been  known,  that  a  hare  sorely  hunted  had  got 
upon  the  top  of  a  cut  quick-set  hedge,  and  run  a 


W '  *  » •  mm  ■^«»  w «  w     m  ^      —  —  —  —      —  - —  

betake  themselves  to  furze  bushes,  and  to  leap  from 
one  to  another,  by  which  the  dogs  are  frequently 
misled.  However,  the  first  douUing  a  hm  mahai 
is  generally  a  key  to  all  its  future  attempts  of  that 
kind,  the  lat«;er  being  ezacUy  like  the  tormer-  The 
young  bares  tread  heavier,  mi  leave  a  stronger 
scent,  than  the  old,  because  their  limbs  are  weaker ; 
and  the  more  this  foricNrn  creature  tires,  the  heavier 
11  tv«ads,  and  tho  stcMgior  is  tfaa  sceat  it  isstvea. 
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A  buck,  or  male  imre^  is  known  by  its  choosing  to 
run  i^>on  h^d.  highinr^ys^  .feeding  farther  from  tJfm 
woodr8ide»,  and  making  its'douUiligs  of  a  greater 
compass  than  the  female.  The  male  having  made 
a  turn  or  two  about  its  form^  frequently  leads  the, 
luHiods  fiye  or  flix  miles  on  a  stretcji ;  but  the  female 
keeps  close  by  «ome  covert  ride,  turns,  crosses,  and 
winds  among  the  bushes  like  a  rabbity  and  seldom 
runs,  directly  forw^^d.  In  gc;D,eraI^  however^  both 
male  and  fepiale  regulate  their  condq^t  accoitding 
to^the  vreatber.  In  a  moist  day.  they  hold  by  the 
highways  more  than  at  any  other  time^,  because  the 
s^ent  is  ;tben  strongest' upon  the  grass.  If  the;y 
come'to  the  side  of  a  grdve  or  spring,  -  they  forbear 
to  ei^er,  but  squat  down  by  the  side  thereof,  until 
the  hounds  have  overshot  them  ;  and  then,  turning 
along  their  farmer  patb^  make  to.  their  old  form, 
from  Mrhich  they  vainly  hope  for  protection. 

Hares  are  divided,  by  the  hunters,  into  mountain 
md  measled  hares.  The  former  are  more  swift, 
"V^rous,  and  have  their  flesh  better  tasted. ;  .  the 
.  latter  chiefly  frequent  the  marshes,  when  bunted 
keep  among  low  grounds,  and  their  flesh  is  moist, 
white,  and  tiabby.  When  tlie  male  and.. female 
keep  one  particular  spot,  they  vrill  not  suffer  any 
strange  hare  to  make  its  form  in  the  jsame  quarter ; 
so  that  it  is  usually  said,  that,  the  pnore  you  hunt^ 
ik^  more.faares  yon  shall  have ;  for,  having  killed 
<Hie  bare,  others  come  and  tske  possession .  of  its 
form.  Many  of  these  animals  are  found  to  live  in 
woods  and  thickets ; .  but  they  are.  naturally  fonder 
of.  the  open  country,  and  are.  constrained  only  by 
fear  to  take  shelter  in  places  that  afford  them  neither 
A. warm  sun,  nor  an  agreeable. past(Ur.e«..  Th^y  ai^ 
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ttiercfc^e^  usually  seeii  tteaKiig  out  of  Aie  edge^  of 
tfie  wood^  to  taste  the  grass  that  grows^allortfer  anci 

sweeter  in  the  open  fields^  than  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees ;  however^  they  seldom  missi  of  being' 
porsaed ;  and  CTeiy  excuraioii  is  a  new  adventwe;' 
They  are  shot  at  by  poachers  ;  traced  by  their  foot- 
steps in  the  snow. ;  caught  in  springs  ;  dogs^  birds^  , 
and  catt^  are  all  cdmbmed/i^iist  them;  ants^^ 
snakes^  and'  adderis^  drive  thiem' from  their  forms, 
especially  in  summer ;  even  fleas^  from  which  most 
other  animals  are  free/  persecute  this  poor  crwtiire  ; 
and  so  various!  aile  rits  enemies/  that  it  is  seldom 
permitted  to  reach  even  thatishort  term  to  which  it 

limited  by  Nature.^  -r.;!:,  r^o.)  '.n  *  *  i  •  ■ 

fr  The  soil  and:  cKmate  Uav^  tKeir  itiiBadDcetf^Km 
this  animal,  as  well  as  on  most  others.  In  the 
fiOttntries  bordering  onithe  joosth  pole,  they  become 
iidNitfKiiiyn^ter,  and  are  often  seen  in  great  tmoiis 
of  four  or  five  hundred,  running  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Irtish,  or  the  Jenisca,  and  as  white  as 
Jhe  snow  tbey  tread  on.  Tbey  are  caught  in  toils 
'for  the  'sake  of  their  dcins^  which  on  the  spot  are  ' 
sold  for  less  than  seven  shillings  a  hundred.  Their 
fiir  is  wdl  known  to: form'  a  cohMeraye  artide 
in  the  hat  mannftietnre  ^  and  weabcordingly  imjMt 
vast  quantities  of  it  from  those  countries  where  the 
r^re  abounds  in  such  plenty.  ^  They  are  touud  also 
^tirely  blaA^  but  these  in  mndr  less  quantity  .than 
the  former  ;*  and  even  some  have  been  seen  with 
hojrn^  though  these  but  rarely. f  X    :      l'"  ■ 

*  Klein  Disp*  Quadrup.  p.  52. 
f  'Johnston  de  Quad.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

[  J  This  animal,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  no  longer  found. 

Johnston  probably  mistook  its  eais  for  horns,  or  confouodeti  it 
Willi  iioiue  other  quadruped.^ 
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The  bar€8  the  hoi  countries^  particularly 
Sp«l8,  Mdi  Biurbirjrt  V0  swUer  than  nmr 
those  bred  in  the  Mibuieie  country  are  sakl  to 
tba  best  in  Europe.*  There  h  scarcely  a  country 
utem.  ihii  aninial  it  sot  to  be  founds  from  the 
torrid  zone  to  the  neighbourliood  o£  tbe  pohraniA 
The  natives  of  Guinea  knock  them  on  the  head  as 
they  icome  down  to  the  sides  q£  the  rivers  to  driakr 
Thcjr  also  sarroand  the  phce  where  they  are  aeen 
in  nnmbers,  and  clatterinf^  a  short  sticky  which 
every  man  carries^  against  that  which  the  peraoii 
meal  Mm  carries,  they  diminish  their  cirde  ^aiimii 
ally,  till  the  hares  are  cooped  up  in  the  raidst. 
They  then  all  together  throw  their  sticks  in  among 
the4^aari  with  such  deadly  foree,  that  thfy  tddom 
iail  of  killing  great  numbers  at  a  time.f 

The  ilesh.  of  this  animal  has  been  esteemed  as  a 
dclicaiey  amoag  tome,  nations^  aad  ia  heid  in  de« 
tattstioii  hy  libers.  The  Jews,  thd  ancient  Britone^ 
and  the  Mahometans,  all  considered  it  as  an  unclean 
anioial^  and  rel^iendy  abstained  from  it.  Oo  the 
conttary,  there  are  scarcely  any  edier  people,  how* 
ever  barbarous,  at  present  that  do  not  consider  it  as 
the  most  agreeable  food.  Fashion  seems^  to  presido 
and  govern  all  the  tenses ;  what  mankind  at  one 
time  consider  as  beautiful,  fragrant,  or  savoury, 
may  at  another  time,  or  among  another  nation,  be 
regarded  ae  defimned,  ditgottfnl,  or  ill  tasted.  That 
flesh  which  the  ancient  Romans  so  much  admired, 
as  to  call  it  the  food  of  tbe  wise,  was,  among  the 
Jews  and  tbe  Druids^  thought  nnfit  to  be  eaten ; 
and  even  the  moderns,  who  like  the  Romans  con« 

Hist.  G4n«  des  Vigrsg^  ton.  if.f.  17U 
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iSder  the  flesh  of  this  animal  as  a  delicacy^  have  very 
different  ideas  as  to  dressing  it.  With  us  it  it  nia^ 
ply  sefved  up  without  mudi  leMoning ;  but  Apt« 
eius  shows  us  the  manner  of  dressing  a  hare  in  true 
Roman  taste^  with  parsley,  rice,  vinegar,  eunmia 
leed^  sad  cariander^^ 


The  Babbit. 

The  Hare  and  the  Rabbity  though  so  very  nearly 
lesembling  each  other  in  form  and  disposition^  are 
yet  distinct  kinds,  as  they  refbse  te  mix  with  each 
ether.  M.  BnVbii  bred  up  several  of  both  kinds 
in  the  same  pkee  ;  but  from  being  at  first  indiffAnt 
they  soon  became  enemies ;  and  their  combats  were 
generadly  eotittBue4  until  one  ef  them  was  disabled 
er  deslibyed.  However,  though  these  experiments 
were  not  attended  with  success^  I  am  assured  that 
nothing  is  more  frequent  than  an  animal  bred  be-* 
tween  these  twe,  which,  like  ail  olher  mutes,  ie 
marked  with  sterility.  Nay,  it  has  been  actually 
known  that  the  rabbit  couples  with  animals  of  a 
much  more  distaint  nature ;  and  there  is  at  present 
in  the  Museiiin  ut  Arassels,  a  creature  covered  with 
feathers  and  hair,  and  said  to  be  bred  between  a 
rabbit  and  a  hen. 

The  feeuii4ity  of  the  rabbit  is  sliH  greater  flmn 
that  of  the  hare  ;  and  if  we  should  calculate  the 
produce  from  a  siivgle  pair,  in  one  year,  the  number 
would  be  amazing.  Tiiey  breed  seven  times  in  a 
year^  and  bring  eight  young  ones  each  time.  On  a 
iupposition^  therefore,  that  this  happens  regularly. 
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at  the  end  of  four  years  a  couple  of  rabbits  shall  see* 
a  progeny  of  almost  a  million  and  a  half.  From 
hence  .we  might  jusdy  apprehend  being  overstocked 
by  their  increase  ;  b«t,  happily  for  inankind,  their 
enemies  are  liun^eious,  and  their  nature  inolTeQ- 
live;  so  that  their  destruction  bears  a  near  propor* 
tion  to  their  fertility. 

But  although  their  numbers  be  diminished  by 
every  beast  and  bird  of  prey,  and  stiii  more  by  man 
himself^  yet  there  is  no  danger  of  their  eitirpa- 
lien.   The  hare  is  a*  poor  defe»:eeless  animal^  lhat 

has  nothing  but  its  swiftness  to  depend  on  for  safely  ; 
its  numbers  are,  therefore^.  ,every^  day  decreasing ; 
and  in  countries  that  are  well/peopled^  jthe  species 
areelio  much  kept  under,  that  laws 'are*  made  for 
their  preservation.  Still,  however,  it  is  most  likely 
that  they,  will  be  at  last,  totally  de^royed;  .andL 
like  the  wolf  or  the:elk  in  sonie  countries,  be  duly 
kept  in  remembrance.  But  it  is  othelrwise  with  the 
rabbit,  its  fecundity  being  greater,  and  its  meanisi 
of  safety,  more, certain.  The  ,har^e,9eems  to*  have 
more  various  arts  and  instincts  to -escape  its  ^ur« 
spere,  by  doubling,  squatting,  and  winding  ;  the 
rabbit  has  but  one  art  of. defence  alone,  biit  in 
that;  one  finds  safety  ;  by  making  ^faelS  a*  hol», 
where  it  continues  a  great  part- of  the  day,  aisl 
breeds  up  its  young;  there  it  continues  secure 
from  the  fox,  the  bpund^  the  kite,  and  every  other  ' 
enemy.  •   ,  . 

Nevertheless,  though  this  fetreat  be  safe  and 
convenient,  the  rabbit  does  not  seem  to  be  naturally 
foud  oi  keepmg  tbej:e. It  loves  the  sunny  field  and 
the  open  pasture;  it  seems  to  be  a  chiUy  annnal, 
*  and  dislikes  the  coldness  of  itii  under-ground  habita- 
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tioiD.  H  is,  tlH»efiire,  conftmoally  mi,  when  it 
does  not  fear  disturbance;  and  the  female  ofteli 
brings  forth  her  young  at  a  distance  from  the 
murrea^  in  a  hok^  aok  above  a  Ibot  deep  at  the 
tt^4  There  6he  siicUes  them  fer  about  a  month ; 

covering  them  over  with  moss  and  i;rass,  whenever 
abe  goes  to  pasturei  ^nd  scratching  them  up  at  her 
return.  It  has  been  aaM,  indeedi  that  this  shallow 
Aele  ^withont  the  Wamn,  is  made  lest  the  male 
should  attack  and  destroy  her  young ;  but  I  have 
seen  the  male  himself  attend  the  young  Iherej  lead 
them  otit  to  feed>  and  eoadiiet  them  boek  upon  the 
l^tlitn  of  the  dem.  This  external  retreat  seems  a 
kind  of  country-house,  at  a  distance  from  the  gene- 
ful  habitation ;  it  is  usuaUy  mede  near  sorae^pot 
ef  e^KeeUent  pasture/  or  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of 

sprouting  corn.  To  this  both  male  and  female 
often  retire  from  the  warren ;  lead  their  young  by 
night  to  th^ll^  which  lies  so  eonvettient;  and,  if 
not  distUfbra;  contimie  there  tih  tb^  are  pei4!ftclly 

grown  up.  There  they  find  a  greater  variety  of 
pasture  than  n^r  the  warren,  which  is  generally 
eatta  bare ;  end  enjoy  a  warmaf  siin,  by  coTerin|( 
tfiifdsdlTes  up  in  e  shaJlewerhole.  Whenever  they 
are  disturb^,  they  then  forsake  their  retreat  of 
pleasure^  forone  of  safety ;  they  fly  to  the  w^reu 
with  their  ntmost  Apeed;  and  if  the  vray  be  shorty 
fhei«  Is  seercely  toy  dqg,  how  swtft  soever,  that 
can  overtake  them. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  these  anialali 
lure  poiieased  ef  one  of  these  external  aparfmenii  i 
they  most  usually  bring  forth  their  young  in  the 
VvarreUi  but  always  in  a  hole,  separate  from  the 
male.   On  these  oflfcasions,  the  femeie  digs  herself 

TOL.  m.  K 
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a  bote,*  different  froiii  the  ordinary  ;oii^^  1^  being: 

more  intricate  :  at  the  botloiu  ot  which  she  makes  a 
more  ample  apartment..  This  done,  she  pulls  ofiT 
from  ber  belly  a  good  quantity  of  :her  bair^.  iKith 
which  she  makes  u  kmd  of  bed  for  her  young. 
During. the  two  first  days  she  never  leaves  them ; 
and  doea  not  stir  oat  but  to  procure  nonrisbment^ 
which  she  takes  with  the  utmost  dispatch  ;  in  this 
manner  suckling  her  young,  for  near  six  weeks, 
until  they  are  strongs  and  able  to  go  abroad  them- 
selves. During  all  this  time^  the  male,  seldom 
visits  their  separate  apartment ;  but  when  they  are 
grown  up^  so  as. to  come  to  the  mojitb  of  the  hole, 
be  then  seems  to  acknowledge  them  as  bis  ofispring, 
takes  them  between  his  paws,  smooths  their  skin, 
and  licks,  their  ,  eyes :  all  of  them,  one  after  the 
other,  baye  an  equal  share  in  his  caresses.- 

In  this  manner  the  rabbit,  when  wild,  consults 
its  pleasure  and  its  safety  ;  but  thos^iat  are  bred 
up  tame,  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  digging  a  hole^ 
conscious  of  being  already  protected.  It  bus  also 
been  observed, f  tl)at  when  people,  to  make  a 
warreo,  stock  it  with  tame  rabbity,  these  auijnals, 
having  been  unaccustomed  .to  the  art  of  scrapiqg  a 
hole,  continue  exposed  to  the  weatheiv,  and  every 
other  accident,  without  ever^  burro^g.  Their 
immediate  offspring  ako  are  equally  regfurdless  of 
their  safety:  and  it  is  not  till  after  two  or  three 
generations,  that  these  animals  begin  to  find  the 
necessity  and  convenience  of  an  asylum,  and 
practise  an  art  which .  they  could  only  learn  from 
nature. 

Rabbits  of  the  domest|ic  br/eed,  .like  all  other 
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animah  that  are  under  the  fyroteciton  of  man^  are 

of  vaiious  colours  ;  white,  brown,  black/  and 
roouse-coiour.  The  black  are  *  the  most  scarce ; 
the  brown^  whiteyaod  moose-colour/ are  in  greater 
plenty.  Most  of  the  wild  rabbits  are  of  a  brown^ 
and  it  is  the  colour  which  prov^nlR  annnin  the 
species  ;  for  in  every  nest  ot  rabbits^  wiietber  the 
parents  be  black  or  "wiiitey  there  are  some  brown  ones 
found  of  the  number.  But^in  Enfi^landi  there  are 
many  winrens  stucked  with  the  uiousc-coloui-  kuidij, 
wiadi  some  say  came  origiualiy  hum  an  island  in 
the  rivet  Humber,  and  which  still  continue  their 
original  colour,  after  a  great  number  of  successive 
geiiei^lions.  A  geiUicman,*  who  bred  up  tame 
rabbits  for  his  amuscinent^  gives  the  foUowingp 
account. of  their  production.  I  began^  says  he,  by 
having  but  one  male  and  female  only  ;  the  male 
was  entirely  white,  and  the  female  brown  ;  but,  in 
their  ^poster^^  the  number  of  the  brown  by  far 
exceeded  thole  of  any  other  colour :  there  were 
some  white,  some  paity-culouied,  aud  some  black. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  the  descendants  were 
'  obedient  and  submissive  to  their  common  parent; 
.he  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his 
superior  whiteness;  and,  however  numerous  the  ^ 
other  males  Here,  this  kept  them  all  in  subjection. 
Whenever  they  quarrelled  among  each  other,  either 
for  their  females  or  provisions,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  noise  he  ran  up  to  them  with  all  dispatch  ;  and, 
upon  his  appearance,  all  was  instantly  reduced  to 
peace  and  order.  <  If  he  caught  any  of  them  in  thje 
fitct,  he  instantly  punished  them,  as  an  example 

*  M.  Uontier,  ki  quoted  by  M>  Bi)figii. 
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to  the  rest.  Another  instance  of  his  superiority  was, 
that  having  accustomed  them  to  come  to  me  wkk 
the  caO  of  t  whistle^  the  instant  this  signd  waa 
j^iren^  I  flaw  htm  marshalfing  them  np,  leading  them 

the  foremost,  and  then  suffering  them  all  to  iile  off 
before  him. 

The  labbit,*  thomgh  less  than  the  hare,  generally 
lives  longer.   As  these  animals  pass  the  greater 

part  of  their  lives  in  their  burrow^  virbere  they 
continae  at  ease  and  unmolested,  they  have  nothing 
ib  prevent  the  r^Iarity  of  their  health,  or  the  dae 
course  of  their  nourishment.  They  are,  therefore, 
generally  found  fatter  than  the  hare  ;  but  their  flesh 
is,  notwithstanding,  much  less  delicate.  That  of  the 
old  ones,  in  pafticnkur,  is  hard,  tough,  and  dry ;  but 
it  is  said^  that,  in  warmer  countries,  they  are  better 
tasted.  This  may  very  well  be^  as  the  rabbit,  though 
io  very  plenty  in  Great  Britain  aj^d  Ireland,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  native  of  the  warme||pbmate6 ;  and 
has  been  originally  imported  into  these  king^doms, 
from  Spain.  In  that  country,  and  in  some  of  the 
islandib  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  are  told  that  they 
once  multiplied  in  such  numbers  as  to  prove  the  * 
greatest  nuisance  to  the  natives.  They  at  first  de- 
manded military  aid  to  destroy  them  j^but  soon  after 
they  called  in  the  assistance  of  ferrets,  whidi  ori- 
ginally came  from  Africa,  and  these,  with  much  mofe 
ease  and  expedition,  contrived  to  lessen  the  calamity. 
In  fact,  rabbits  are  found  to  love  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  to  be  incapable  of  bearing .  tbe  cold  of 
the  north ;  so  that  in  Sweden  they  are  obliged  to 
be  littered  in  the  houses.  It  is  otherwise  in  all  the 
tropical  climates,  where  they  are  extremely  com- 

^  ^      Mputier,  as  quoted  by  M.  Buffim. 
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mon,  and  where  ttiey  aeldooi  burrow;  as  with  us. 
The  iiDgUdi  counties  thtiit  are  most  neted  for  these 

animals,  are  Lincolashire,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge- 
shire. They  delight  ia  grounds  of  a  sandy  soi^ 
which  are  warmer  tfaan  tihose  of  clay,  and  vJtikb 

hI&o  furnish  a  softer  and  finer  pasture. 

The  tame  rabbits  af  e  larger  than  the  wild  ones^ 
from  tiidr  taking  more  nourishment  ^nd  using  lesi 
jeaaereise ;  but  thdr  flesh  is  not  so  good,  being  more 
insipid  and  softer.  In  order  to  improve  it^  they 
we  chiefly  fed  upon  bran^  and  are  stinted  in  tlieir 
water ;  for,  if  indulged  in  too  great  a  plenty  of 
moist  food,  they  are  apt^  as  the  feeders  express  it;, 
to  grow  rotten.  The  hair  or  fur  is  a  very  useful 
iMuaodliy^  and  is  employed  in  Bngfamd  for  several 
purposes,  as  well  when  the  skin  is  dressed  with  it 
on,  as  when  it  is  pulled  otf.  The  skins^  especially 
the  white«  .^^^sed  for  lining  clothes^  and  are  con? 
Mdered  as  aflpap  imitation  of  ermine.  The  skin 
01  the  male  is  usually  preferred,  m  being  ihe  mos(^ 
luting,  but  it- is  coarser ;  that  on  the  belly  in  either 
is  the  best  and  finest.  But  the  chief  use  made 
of  rabbits'  fur,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  it  is 
always  mixed^  in  certain  prqportions^  with  the  furxif 
beaTor ;  #nd  it  is  said  to  |^i?e  the  Jalter  mone 

jjtrength  and  consistence. 

r'Th£  Syrian  rabbity  like  all  other  animals  bred  in 
that  country^  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  hair ; 
it  falls  along  the  sides  in  wavy  wreaths,  and  is,  in 
some  places^  curled  at  tke  endj  like  wool ;  it  is  shed 
once -a  year  in  lerge  masses ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  raUbii  dragging  a  part  of  its  robe  on  the 
ground,  appears  as  if  it  had  got  another  kg,  or  a 

longer  tail  Ther^miionbbitamtii^ 
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ridft ;  hoWeverji  those  that  haye  been  carried  firofn  * 

Europe  are  found  to  multiply  in  the  West-India 
islands  in  great  abundance.  In  other  parts  of  that 
continent  they  have  animals  that  in  some  measure 
resemble  the  rabbits  of  Europe ;  and  ivhich  most 
European  travellers  have  often  called  hares  or 
rabbits^  as  they  happened  to  be  large  or  small. 
Their  giving  them  even  the  name  will  be  a  sufficient 
etcuse  for  my  placing  them  among  animals  of  the 
hare  kind  ;  althoug^h  they  may  differ  in  many  of 
the  most  essential  particulars.  But  before  we  go 
to  the  new  *  continent^  vre  will  first -examine  such 
as  bear  even  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  hare  kind 
at  home.  .  .  v. 

[The  Varying  Uare^  an  inhabitant  of  lofty  alpine 
jtracts  in  northeni  regions^  is  of  a  tawny-grey  colour, 
■wiA  a  short  tail,  and  ears  shorter  than  the  head  and 
tipped  with  black.  It  never  desceiids  into  the 
plains^  or  mixes  ^ith  the  commonffiare :  but  is 
irequently  observed  to  migrate  in  troops  of -some 
hundreds^  during  severe  seasons^  in  search  of  food 
among  the  woody  districts. 

'  The  Hare  inhabiting  aU  parts  of  North  America 
is' white  on  the  belly,  has  the  hinder  legs  longer 
than  the  body^  and  die  tail  is  black  above  and  white 
beneath.  ■    *  . ' 

^  The  Baikal  Hare  is  something  larger  than  the 
common  hare^  and  is  distinguished  by  its  "Slaving 
Ae  tail  black  above  aiid  white  below^  and  the 
upper  edges  of  the  ears  black. 
'  The  Hare  infaabithig  the  woods  ct  Brasil  i»  with- 
out tail,  white  nndet*neaf!i/  and  has  a  white  eoIlaF 
round  its  neck.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  the  com- 
/sion  hare.   That  which  inhabits' the  Cape^  living 
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.  ^niong  the  rocks^  is  brown^  with  reddish  legs^  with 
ion§  naked  eaus^  which  are'  rose-coloured  on  the 

outside  :   its  tail  is  as  long  as  the  head^  very  bushy^ 

and  carried  erect.  .  . 

The  Alpine  Hare,  a  native  of  the  Altaic  chain  of 

'    mountains  in  Siberia^  is  of  a  small  size,  measurinsr 

  ^ 

only  nine  inches  in  length.  They  inhabit  the  rocky 
and  woody  parts^  burrowing  among  the  rpcks^  or 
dwelling  in  their  jSssures.  The  general  colour  is 
ferruginous,  with  brownish  feet  and  rounded  ears  : 
4hey  have  no  tail.  This  is  the  only  one  of  its  ki^d 
thatj  during  the  summer,  makes  a  provision  against 
jthe  nakedness  and  severity  of  the  winter.  About 
autumn,  troops  of  them  bite  off  and  gather  into 
heaps,  sufficient  quantities  of  the  best  herbage. 
This  they  carefully  dry  in  the  sun^  and  after  it  has 
been  sufficiently  exposed,  collect  into  small  rickj^ 
which  they^posit  either  in  the  fchasms  of  ipcks  or 
round  the  tflik  of  some  tree.  The  way  to  these 
^tores  is  well  knovva  and  e^erly  sought  after  by  the 
sablediicuit^rs,  as  a  nec^sary  provision  for  their  horses* 
There  is  always  a  worn  path  leading  to  them,  and 
they  are  easily  discovered,  even  j^h.en  .covered  \^ith 
snow,  by  their  height  and  form. 
;t  ;The  Calling  Hare,  a  native  of  the  south-east  parts 
of  Russia,  is  of  a  grey-brown  colour,  with  the  ears 
edged  with  white.  It  measures  hardly  six  inches 
in  length,  and  its  weight  in  winter  seldom  exceeds 
two  ounces  and  a  half.  It  burrows  under  gi  uund, 
leaving  an  enLx  ance  of  scarcely  more  than  two  inches 
in  diameter.  Its  residence  is  discovered  b/  itp 
voice,  which,  considering  its  size,  is  remai4tably 
jjowerful,  heard  to  a  great  distance,  and  something 
jesembles  that  of  a  QuaiL   But  far  less  than  this 
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is  the  Minute  Hiifeojf Chili  ;  hsur^}^  exj(de4mgiafii9# 
the  meadow  mQuse.  la  its  nativft  cwatfjf  it  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  delicate  food;  and  is  often  domesti-' 
cated.  Its  general  colour  is  brown,  though  it 
yaries  by  domesttcation  to  white  or  spotted;  the 
hose  is  long,  and  tt^^  ^9JS  ar<^  sm^Uj.  Jm^y?  m4 
pointed.^ 

» 

Ifte  Sipdrrel.* 

Th^  are  few  radera  tlmt  are  not  as  well' 

acquainted  with  the  figure  of  a  squirrel  as  that  of 
the  rabbit;  but  supposing  ijt  unknown  to  anyj  we 
might  give  them  some  idea  of  its  form,  by  comparing 
it  to  a  labbitj  with  shorter  ears,  and  a  longer  tail^ 
Vhe  tail,  indeed^  is  alon^  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  lOtlierB,  as  it  is  extremely  long,  beautiful* 
and  bushy,  spreading  like  a  fan,  andj|hich,  when 
thrown  up  behind,  covers  the  whol^Sody.  This 
•enres  the  little  animal  jfor  a  double  purpose ;  when 
erected,  it  serves,  like  an  nmbrelh,  as  a  secure 
protection  from  the  injuries  of  the  heat  and  cold  ; 
and  when  eictended,^  it  is  very  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting those  vast  leaps  that  the  squirrel  takes  from 
tree  to  tree ;  nay,  some  assert  that  it  answers  still 

f*  This  elegant  tribe  of  quadrupeds  have  two  front  teetl| 
in  each  jaw  ;  those  in  the  upper  jaw  being  wedge-shaped,  those 
in  the  lower  pointed  :  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw  there  are  five 
giiriders,  and  four  in  the  lower:  they  have  perfect  collar  bones, 
and  in  most  species  the  tail  is  shed  on  each  side.  They  are  ex- 
tremely active,  climbing  trees  with  the  moi>t  astooishiog  ea^e* 
and  springing  with  great  facility  and  dexterity  from  one  branch 
to  another.  Their  principal  food  is  nuts,  acorns,  and  beech-roast ; 
and  in  eatbg,  they  8it  erect*  hMing  their  food  between  ihe^ 
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t  third  purpofie^  and  whea  ib^  ^uirrel  takes  water^ 
whiili  it  iometiQiea  does  upon  a  pirn  of  lNurk>  that 
ite  tftil  serroi  it  instead  of  a  utAh* 

There  are  few  wild  animals  in  which  there  are 
,  io  many  varieties  as  in  the  squirrel.  The  eom9m% 
equirrtliuct  the  siseof  a  stoM  rabbity  and  it  rather 
of  a  more  reddish  brown.  The  belly  and  breast 
are  white;  and  the  ears  heatttifttUy  ornamented 
wilb  loag  tofls  of  hair,  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
that  on  the  body.  The  eyes  are  large,  black,  and 
lively  ;  the  legs  are  abort  and  muscular,  like  those 
of  the  labbit;  but  the  toes  longer^  and  the  claiff 
shsrpsr^  eo  as  to  fit  il  for  dtmbing.  When  it  eats, 
or  dresses  itself,  it  sits  erect,  like  the  hare  or  rabbit, 
making  use  of  its  fore  1/^s  as  hands ;  and  chiefly 
mides  in  trees.  The  grey  FirftntM  s^mrre^,  which 
M.  Buffon  calls  the  Petit  Gris,  is  larger  than  a 
rabbity  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  Its  body  and 
limbs  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  common  sqaitvel ; 
and  its  ears  are  shorter,  and  without  tufts  at  Uie 
point.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  external 
part  of  the  legs>  are  of  a  fine  whitish  grey^  with  a 
fceantifhl  red  streak  on  each  side  kngthways.  The 
tail  is  covered  with  very  long  grey  hair,  variegated 
wilb  black  and  white  towards  the  extremity.  ThU 
variety  seems  to  be  common  to  both  continents ; 
and  in  Sweden  is  seen  to  change  colour  in  winter. 
The  Barbary  squirrel,  of  which  M.  Buifon  makes 
three  varieties,  is  of  a  mixed  colour,  between  re4 
and  black.  Along  the  sides  there  are  white  end 
brown  lines,  which  render  this  animal  very  beau- 
tiful; bot  what  still  adds  to  its  elegance  is^  that 
^e  belly  is  si^rrounded  with  white.   Some  of  these 

*  jUeia.  Linneus* 
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hold  lip  the  tail  erect;  and  others  throw  it  forward 
over  their  body.  The  Siberian  white  sfuirpel  it 
of  the  size  of  a  common  squirrel.  The  CkaroUna 
black  ^piirrel  is  much  bigger' than  the  former,  and 
sometimes  tipt  with  white  at  ull  the  extrennties. 
The  Brasilian  squirrel,  which  M  Buifon  calls  the 
Coquallin^  is  a  beautifur  animal  of  Itii^  kind^  and 
-very  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  colours."  Its 
belly  is  of  a  hrip^ht  yellow  ;  its  head  and  hotly 
variegated  with  white^  blacky  brown^  and  orange 
colour.  It  wants  the  tufts  at  the  extremity  of  its 
ears ;  and  does  not  climb  trees^  as' most  of  the  kind 
are  seen  to  do.  To  this  list  maj^  be  added  the 
Utile  ground  squirrel  of  Carolina,  oi  a  reddish  colour^ 
and  blackish  stripes  on  each  side ;  and^ '  like  the 
former,  not  delighting  in  trees.  Lastly,  the  squirrel 
of  New  Spain  J  which  is  of  a  deep  iron-grey  colour, 
with  seven  longitudinal  whitish  streaks  aloQg  the 
sides  of  the  male,  and  five  along  those  of  the 
female.  As  for  the  flying  squirrels,  they  are  a  dis- 
tinct kind,  and  shall  be  treated  of  by  themselves.^ 

These,  which  I  suppose  to  be  but  a  &w  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  squirrel,  sufficiently  serre 

[  *  In  Dr. Shaw'fl  general  Zoology,  twenty-three  distinct  species 
are  enumerated,  exclusive  of  those  which  have  the  flying  mem- 
brsne.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  grest  Malabar  squirrely  fot 
described  hy  M*  Sonoerat.  Its  colour  Is  ferniginousy  yellovish 
underneath,  vith  the  oujsidp  of  the  Knibs  and  tail  blaclu  The 
fbre-feet  are.  fornfshed  with  four,  toes,  each  armed  with  a  crooked 
claw,  and  a  Very  small  thumb  or  fifth  toe  having  a  small 
youiided  naU:  theh1nd*feet  faavd  fife  ttes,  each  with  astiifrng 
crooked  claw.  In  size  it  is  eqwd  to  a:ca(  <  *  th»  tailis  longer  than 
the  body,  and  when  fully  expanded,  equal  in  bulk* ..  This  ani* 
saal  feeds  on  fruits,  and  is  peculiarly  fond  of  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  which  it  pierces  when  ripe,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  liquor.] 
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t5  show  how  extenrively  this  anima]  is  diffiiBed  over 
All  parts  of  the  world.    It  is  not  to  he  supposed^ 

howeveiv  that  every  variety  is  capable  of  sustaining 
every  climate ;  for  few  aaimals  are  so  tender^  or  so  ' 
little  able  to  endure,  a  change,  of  abode,  as  .this. 
Those  bred  in  the  tropical  climates,  will  only  hve 
near  a  warm  sun ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  tho 
squirrel  of  Siberia  will  scarcely  endure  the  tempera- 
ture of  ours.  These  varieties  do  not  only  differ  in 
their  constitutions  and  colour,  but  in  their  dispo* 
sitions  also;  for  while  some  live  on  the  tops  of 
trees,  others  feed,  like  rabbits,  on^e^etables  below. 
Whether  any  of  these,  so  variously  coloured^  and 
80  differently  disposed,  would  breed  among^  each 
other,  we  cannot  tell:;  and  since,  therefore,  we  are 
left  in  uncertainty  upon  this  poiat,  we  are  at 
liberty  either  to  consider  each  as  a  distinct  species 
by  itself;  or  only  a  variety,  that  accident  might 
have  originally  produced,  and  that  the  climate  or 
soil  might  have  continued.  For  my  own  part,  as 
the  original  character  of  the  squirrel  is  so  strongly 
marked  upon  them  all,  I  cannot  help  considering 
them  in  the  latter  point  of  view  ;  rather  as  the  com- 
mon descendants  of  one  parent,  than  originally 
formed  with -such  distinct  similitudes. 

The  squirrel  is  a  beautiful  little  animal,*  which 
18  but  half  savage ;  and  which^  from  the  gentleness 
and  innocence  of  its  manners,  deserves  pur  pro* 
tection.  It  is  neither  carnivorous  nor  hurtful :  its 
usual  food  is  fruits,  nuts^  and  acorns ;  it  is  cleanly, 
nimble,  active;  and  industrious ;  its  eyes  are  spark* 
^ng,  and  its  physiognomy  marked  with  meaning. 
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It  generally^  like  tbe  hare  and  nikkit,  sits  up  on  i(9 
hinder  legs,  and  tnes  tbe  fore  {mwe  M  faaiids ;  ttese 
have  five  claws  or  toes^  as  they  wte  called^  aod  one 
of  tiiein  is  separated  from  tlie  rest  like  a  thumb. 
This  aQiioal  seenii  to  approach  tbe  natnfe  of  birds^ 
from  its  lightness^  and  attrprbing  agility  on  the 
lops  of  trees.  It  seldom  descends  to  the  ground^ 
except  in  case  of  storms,  but  juaips  from  one 
brandi  to  another;  feeds^  in  apring,  on  flie  bii4i 
and  young  shoots ;  in  summer,  on  the  ripening 
fruits;  and  particularly  the  young  cones  of  the 
pine*tree.  In  antnam  it  has  an  extenrive  variety 
to  feast  upon  ;  the  acoi  the  filbert^  the  chesnut, 
and  the  wilding.  This  season  of  plenty,  however, 
10  not  tpent  in  idle  anjoyaie&t ;  the  prorident  littfe 
aniinal  galheiv  at  that  time  its  profiiiont  fdt  Hie 
winter ;  and  cautiously  foresees  the  season  when  the 
fiireat  shall  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  fruitage. 

Its  nest  ia  generally  formed  amon^  tbe  large 
branches  of  a  g^reat  tree,  where  they  beg*in  to  fork  off 
into  small  ones.  After  choosing  the  place  where 
the  thinber  begins  to  itecay^  and  a  hoUow  may  Ibe 
more  easily  be  formed^  the  squirrel  begins  by  mak^ 
ing  a  kind  of  level  between  the  forks ;  and  then 
bringing  moss,  twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  it  binds  timn 
together  with  great  art^  so  as  to  resist  the  most 
violent  storm.  This  is  covered  up  on  all  sides ;  and 
has  but  a  single  qpening  at  top,  which  is  just 
enough  to  ndnit  the  li^  animal ;  and  this  open* 
ipg  is  itself  defended  from  the  weather  by  a  kind 
of  canopy,  made  in  the  fashiom  of  a  cone,  .so  thai 
it  throws  off  the  tain,  though  never  so  heavy.  The 
nest  thus  formed,  wilh  a  very  little  opening  above, 

]s»  nevertheless,  very  cwnnodious  and  roomy  below ; 
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•oft,  well  knit  together,  and  every  way  convenient 
and  warm.  In  this  retreat  the  little  auioial  brings 
forth  its  yoang,  shelters  itself  from  the  soorching 
heat  of  the  whidi  it  seems  to  fear,  and  from  the 
storms  and  inclemency  of  winter,  which  it  is 
•titt  kss  capable  of  sttpportidg;  Its  proTkkm  of 
mtsaiid  acQfns  is  seldefli  in  its  nest^  but  in  the 
hollows  of  the  tree,  laid  up  carefully  together,  and 
never  touched  bat  ia  cases  of ,  necessiij.  Tlnia 
ene  single  tree  serres  fimr  a  letitiBt  and  a  stofe-heose  * 
and  without  leaving  it  during  the  winter,  the  squirrel 
possesses  ail  those  enjoyments  that  its  nature  is 
cat»aUe  of  recdTing.  Bat  it  sometimes  liappens 
that  its  little  ihcmsim  is  attached  by  a  deadly  and 
powerful  foe.  The  martin  goes  often  in  quest  of  a 
tfelrtat  for  its  yoaag^  whieb  it  is  incapable  at  making 
for  itself;  fbt  this  reason  it  fiaes  upon  the  nest  of  a 
squirrel,  and  with  double  injustice,  destroys  the 
lenantj  and  then  takes  possession  of  the  mansion. 

However,  this  is  a  calamity  that  bat  seldom  hap- 
pens :  and,  of  all  other  animals,  the  squirrel  leads 
the  most  froUcksome  playful  life ;  being  surrounded 
vrith  abundance^  and  having  few  enemies  to  fear. 
Tbey  are  in  heat  early  in  the  spring ;  when,  as  a 
modern  naturalist  says,*  it  is  very  diverting  to  see 
the  female  feigning  an  escape  from  the  pursuit  of 
t#o  *  or  three  males,  and  to  obs^ve  the  various 
proofs  which  they  give  of  their  agility,  which  is  then 
exerted  in  full  force.  Nature  seems  to  have  been 
imrticttlar  in  her  formation  of  these  animids  for 

propagation  ;  Iiowever,  they  seldom  bring  forth 
above  four  or  five  young  at  a  time,  and  that  but 
4>nceayear.    The  time  of  their  gestation  seew 

*  British  Zauiogy. 
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to  be  about  six  weeks  ;  they  are  pregnant  in  the 
beginning  of .  April^  and  bring  forth .  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

The  squirrel  is  never  found  in-  the  open  fieldfl> 
nor  yet  in  copses  or  underwoods  ;  it  always  keeps 
in  the  midst  of > the  tallest  trees^  and^  as  much.ag 
possible^  shuns  the  habitations  of  men.  '  It  is  ex- 
tremely watchful ;  if  the  Lice  in  which  it  resides 
be  but  touched  at  the  bottom^  the  squirrel  instantly 
takes  the  alarm^  quits  its  -  nest^ .  at  once  flies  off  to 
another .  tree ;  and  thus  tfevels^  with  great  etise, 
along  the  tops  of  the  forest,  until  it  finds  itself  per- 
fectly out  of  danger.  In  this,  manner  Jt  continues 
for  some  houra^  at  a  distance  from  home,  until  the 
alarm  be  past  away;  and  then  it  returns^  by  paths 
that  to  all  quadrupeds  but  itself  are  jutterly  impass* 
able.  Its  usual  way  of  moving  is  by  bounds ;  tfiese 
it  takes  from  one  tree  to  another,  at  forty  feet  dis- 
tance ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  is  obliged  to  descends 
it  runs  up  the  side  of  the  niext  tree  with  amazing 
fieicility.  It  has  an  extremely  sharp  piercing  note, 
which  most  usually  expresses  pain  ;  it  has.  another, 
more  like  the  purring  of  a  cat^  which  it  .employs 
when  pleased;  at  leasf  it  appeared  so  in-  that 
from  whence .  I  have  taken  a  pari  of  this  de- 
scription. 

In  Lapland^  and  thie.  extensive  forests  to  t  the 
north,  the  squirrels  are  observed  to  change  their 
habitation,  and  to  remove  in  vast  nuu^bers  from 
'  one  country  to  another.  In  these  migrations,  they 
are  generally  seen  by  thousands^  travelling  directly 
forward  ;  while  neither  rocks,  forests,  nor  even  the 
broadest  waters  can  stop  tbeir  progress.    What  I 
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am  going  to:  rdhte,  appeals  80  €!xtfaonliiiaiy',  that 

were  it  nol  attested  by  numbers  of  the  most  credible 
historians;  among  whom  are  Klein  and  Linnseus, 
it  migbi.  be  cejectedj  with  that  .seorn  with  which 
we  treat  imposture  or  credoiity ;  however,  nothing 
can  be  more  true  tfian  that  when  these  animals,  in 
their  progress,  meet  with  broad  rivers,  or  extensive  . 
klces^. which. abound  in  Lapland^  they  take  a  verjr 
extraordinary  method  of  crossing  them.    Upon  ap- 
proaching the  banks,  and  perceiving"  the  breadth 
of  the  water,  they  return,  as  it  by  common  consent^ 
into  the  neighbouring  forest^  each  in  quest  of  a 
piece  of  bark,  which  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
boats  for  wafting  them  over.     When  tlie  whole 
company  are  fitted  in  this  manner^  they  boldly 
commit  their  little  fleet  to  the  waves ;  every  squir- 
rel sitting  on  its  own  piece  of  bark,  and  fanning 
the  air  with  its  tail,  to  drive  the  vessel  to  its  desired 
port.  ^  In  this  orderly  manner  they  set  forward,  and 
^ften^eross  lakes  several  miles  broad.  .But  it  too 
often  happens  that  the  poor  mariners  are  not  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  their  navigation  ;  for  although. at 
the  edge  of  .the  water,  it  is  generally  calm^  in  the 
midst  it.  is  always  more  turbulent.     There  the 
shghtest  additional  gust  of  wind  oversets  the  little 
sailor  and  his^  vessel  together.    The  whole  navy, 
that  bat  a.  few  roijau.tes .  before  rode  proudly  and 
securely  along,  is  now  overturned,  and  a  shipwreck 
of  two  or  three  thousand  sail  ensues.    This,  which 
is  so  unfortunate,  toir  the  little,  animal,  is  generally 
the  mosUucky  accident  .in  the  world  for  the.  Lap- 
lander, oa  the  shore  ;  ^ho  gathers  up  the  dead 
bodies  as  they. are  throwu  in  by  the  waves,  eats  the 
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flcrii«  and  idls  the  akini  for  aboot  a  sUlIinip  Urn 

dozen.* 

The  fiquirrel  is  easily  tamed^  and  it  is  then  a 
very  faiqiliar  animal,  it  loves  to.  lie  wario^  and 
vriU  often  creep  into  a  man's  pocket  or  his  boiom. 
It  is  usually  kept  in  a  box^  and  fed  with  hazle  nuts. 
Some  find  amusement  in  observing  with  what  ease 
it  bites  the  nnt  open^  and  eats  the  kernel.  In  short, 
it  is  a  pleasing  pretty  little  doinestic ;  and  its  tritks 
and  habitudes  may  serve  to  entertain  a  mind  ua^ 
equal  to  stronger  operations. 


The  Flying  Sqmrtel. 

Mr.  Ray  vras  jnstljr  Of  opinion^  that  tbe  Flying 
Sqiitrrd  might  more  property  be  said  to  bd  of  <he 

rat  kind,  because  its  fur  is  shorter  than  in  other 
squirr^Is^  and  its  coloius  abo^  more  nearly  approach 
iM  fsriaer.  .Honvewi'^  as  mankind  baVe  bem  eon** 
tent  to  class  it  among  the  sqnirtels^  it  is  scarcely 
worth  making  a  new  distinction  in  its  favour.  This 
lilile  animal^  which  is  frequently  lirougbi  over  to 
fidglandj  is  less  than;  a  oommon  squirrel,  and 
bigger  than  a  field  mouse.  Its  skin  is  very  soft, 
and  elegantly  adorned  with  a  dark  fur  in  some 
places,  and  Ught  grey  in  otbeis.  It  bas  latga  pro- 
minent bhck  and  very  spatUing  eyes,  smdD  mn, 
and  very  sharp  teeth^  with  which  it  gnaws  any 
thing  quickly.  When  it  does  not  leap,  its  tail, 
vrhich  is  pretty  enough,  lies  close  to  its  back ;  bat 
vrhen  it  ^es  its  spring,  the  tail  is  moved  back* 
wards  and  forwards  from  side  to  side*  .  \i  is  said  to 

*  Oeuvres  de  B^gnsrd. 
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partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  squirrel,  of 
the  rat,  and  of  the  dormouse;  but  that  in  which  tt 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  animals,  is  its  pecu* 
liar  conformation  for  taking  those  leaps  that  ahnost 
look  like  flying.  It  is,  indeed,  amazing  to  see  it  at 
one  bound  dart  above  a  hundred  yards,  from  one  tree 
to  another.  They  are  assisted  in  this  spring  by  a 
very  peculiar  formation  of  the  skin,  that  extends 
from  the  fore-feet  to  the  hinder ;  so  that  when  the 
animal  stretches  its  fore-legs  forward,  and  its  hind- 
legs  backward,  this  skin  is  spread  out  between 
them,  somewhat  like  that  between  the  legs  of  a 
bat.  The  surface  of  the  body  being  thus  increased, 
the  little  animal  keeps  buoyant  in  the  air  until  the 
force  of  its  first  impulsion  is  expired,  and  then  it 
descends.  This  skin,  when  the  creature  is  at  rest, 
or  walking,  continues  wrinkled  up  on  its  sides ; 
but  when  its  limbs  are  extended,  it  forms  a  kind 
of  web  between  them  of  above  an  inch  broad  on 
either  side,  and  gives  the  whole  body  the  appear- 
ance of  a  skin  floating  in  the  air.  In  this  manner 
the  flying  squirrel  changes  place,  not  like  a  bird, 
by  repeated  strokes  of  its  wings,  but  rather  like  a 
paper  kite,  supported  by  the  expansion  of  the  sur- 
face of  its  body  ;  but  with  this  difierence,  however, 
that,  being  naturally  heavier  than  the  air,  instead 
of  mounting  it  descends;  and  that  jump,  which 
upon  the  ground  would  not  be  above  forty  yards, 
when  from  a  higher  tree  to  a  lower  may  be  above 
a  hundred. 

This  little  animal  is  more  common  in  America 
than  in  Europe,  but  not  very  commonly  to  be  seen 
in  either.  It  is  usually  found,  like  the  squirrel,  on 
the  tops  of  trees ;  but,  though  better  fitted  for  leap- 
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ing^  it  ift  a  more  torpid  disposition,  and  i»  seldon 
seea  to  exert  its  powers ;  so  that  it  is  often  seised 
by  the  polecat  and  the  martin.  It  is  easily  tamed^ 
but  apt  to  break  away  whenever  it  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity. It  does  not  seem  fond  of  nuts  or  almonds^ 
like  other  squirrels,  but  is  chiefly  pleased  with  the 
sprouts  of  the  birch,  and  the  cones  of  the  pine.  It 
is  fed  in  its  tame  state  with  bread  and  fruits ;  it  ge- 
nerally sleeps  by  day,  and  is  always  most  active  by 
night.  Some  naturalists  gravely  caution  us  not  to 
let  it  get  among  our  corn-fields,  where  they  tell  us 
U  will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage,  by  cropping  the 
corn  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  ear  I*  .  . 
4>  [Mr.  Pennant  describes  a  species  inhabiting  the 
woods  of  Java,  which  he  denominates  the  hooded 
squirrel.  It  is  of  a  rusty-brown  colour,  paler  under- 
neatbj  with  the  flying  membrane  extending  to  the 
ends  of  all  the  limbs,  and  reaching  round  the 
shoulders  and  throat  in  the  manner  of  a  cloak  or  a 
great  coat.  Its  tail  is  remarkably  busby/  and 
spread  on  each  side.J 

Tke  Marmot^  r  *  '  . 

■  Prom  the  description  of  the  squirrel  and  itsr 
Varieties,  we  proceed  to  a  difierent  tribe  of  animals, 

*  He  may  easily  be  made  tame ;  but  he  Is  apt  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage  in  the  corn-fields,  because  he  will  crop  the  com 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  ear.  Brooke's  Nat.  Hist* 

[  f  The  Marmots  have  two  wedge-shaped  front  tteth  in  eacit 
jftir ;  fire  grinders  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  in  the 
Uower ;  and  they  have  a  perfect  collar  bone :  the  fore-feet  have 
four  claws,  and  a  very  small  kind  of  thumb ;  the  hind-feet  have 
^e  claws.  It  doei  not,  as  the  Count  de  Bufibn  supposes,  chevr 
»Nc»dO 
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no  way  indeed  resembling  the  squirrel,  but  still 
something  Eke  tbe  rabbit  and  the  iVVe  ara 

to  keep  Ibese  twa  anioKals  sUH  io  Yiew,^  as  the  centre 
of  our  comparison ;  as  objects  to  which  many 
others  may  bear  some  siiniiLUude^  Uiough  they  but 
pttlf-^MTWcb  each  olhtf.  Amoag  the  hare  kind 
is  the  Ammot^  which  natuFalists  bate  placed  either 
among  the  hare  kind  or  the  rat  hind^  as  it  imited 
Ibfiiu:  respective  systems.  In  fact«  it  bean  no  great 
isaMBsUaiice  to  either ;  botof  tbetwoitapproacbei 
much  nearer  the  hare,  as  well  in  the  nrdke  of  its 
headj  as  ia  its  size,  io  its  bashy  tail^  and  particu* 
tmly  in  ita  chewing  the  cud,  which  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  determine  our  choice  in  giving  it  its  pre- 
sent situation.  How  it  ever  came  to  be  degraded 
into  the  rat  or  the  mouse  I  cannot  cooeeivei  for  it 
no  way  resembles  them  in  size,  being  nearty  as  big 
as  a  hare ;  or  in  its  disposition,  since  no  animal  is 
mate  tract^ej.  nor  more  easily  tamecL  ;i 
.  The  marmot  is,  as  was  said,  almost  as  big  as  a 
bare,  but  it  is  more  corpulent  than  a  cat,  and  has 
pborter  leg&  Its  head  pretty  nearly  resembles  that 
of  a  hare>  racept  that  ita  ears  are  much  shorter. 
It  is  clotlied  all  over  with  very  long  hair,  and  a 
shorter  far  below.  These  are  of  different  colour^ 
grqr-.  The  length  of  Uie  hair  gives  thf 
body  the  appearance  of  greater  corpulence  dm  tt 
really  has,  and  at  the  same  time  shortens  tfiefeet  sp 
)bat  its  hetty  seems  touching  the  ground.  Its  tail 
ia  tufted  and  wsU  fiirnished  with  hair^  and  it  if 

carried  in  a  straioht  direction  with  its  body.  It  has 
Ave  daws  hehiaii,  and  only  four  before.  These 

U8»  as  tho  squired  does  to  carry  ita  fuodk  t»  ^ 
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mcfiilh  ;  and  it  usually  sits  upon  its  hinder  parts  to 
feed,  in  the  manner  of  that  little  animal. 
'  The  marmat  id  chiefly  a  native  of  the  Alps ;  aiid 
when  taken  yoang  is  tamed  infore  easily  than  any 
other  wild  animal^  and  almost  as  perfectly  as  any 
of  those  that  are  domestic*    It  is  readily  taught 
to  dknce,  to  wield  a  cudgel^  and  to  obey  the  voice 
of  its  master.    Like  the  cat^  it  has  an  antipathy 
to  the  dog ;  and  when  it  becomes  familiar  to  the 
femiiy^  and  is  sore  of  being  supported  by  its  master^ 
ti  atCadcs  and  bites  even  die  largest  mastiff.  From- 
its  squat  muscular  make^  it  has  great  strength  joined 
to  great  agility.    It  has  four  large  cutting  teeth, 
like  all  those  of  the  hare  kind ;  but  it  uses  them  to 
much  more  advantage,  since  in  this  animal  they 
are  very  formidable  weapons  of  defence.  How- 
ever, it  js  in  general  a  very  inoffensive  animal ;  and, 
except  its  enmity  to  dogs,  seems  to  Hve  in  friend^ 
ship  with  every  creature,  unless  when  provoked. 
If  not  prevented,  it  is  very  apt  to  gnaw  the  furni- 
tore  of  a  house,  and  even  to  make  holes  through 
wooden  partiti6ns;  from  whence,  perhaps,  it  has 
been  compared  to  the  rat.    As  its  legs  are  very 
short,  and  made  somewhat  like  those  of  a  bear,  it 
is  often  seen  sitting  up,  and  even  walking  on  iti 
hind-legs  in  like  manner ;  but  with  the  fore-paws, 
as  was  said,  it  uses  to  feed  itself  in  the  manner  of 
a  squirrel.    Like  all  of  the  hare  kind,  it  runs  much 
swifter  up-hill  than  down ;  it  climbs  trees  with  great 
ease,  and  runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  conti- 
guous walls  of  houses,  with  great  facility.    It  is 
ludicrously-  said  that  the  Savoyards,  who  are  the 

*  iBuffon,  from  whence  the  remainder  of  thts'descriptioil  ii 
taken,  N.  B*  He  takes  it  from  Gesner,  vol.  xvii. 
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only  chimney-sweepers  of  Paris,  have  learned  this 
art  from  the  marmot^  which  is  bred  in  the  mm 
countiy.  . 

These  animals  eat  indiscriminately  of  whatever  is 
presented  to  them ;  fleshy  breads  fruits^  herbs, 
rootfi^  pulse,  and  insects*  .  But  they  are  particularly 
fond  of  milk  and  butter.  Althoo^  less  inclined  to 
petty  thefts  than  the  cat^  yet  ihey  alwaj/s  try  lo 
steal  into  the  dairy,  where  they  lap  up  the  milk 
like  a  cat,  parring  all  the  while  lil^e  that  animal^  ai 
'jbh  expression  of  their  being  pleased.  As  to  the 
rest^  milk  is  the  only  liquor  they  like.  They  sel- 
dom drink  water^  and  refuse  wine.  When  pleased 
or  caressed,  they  <rfien  yelp  like  puppies ;  but  wbea 
irritated  or  frighted,  they  have  a  piercing  note  that 
burts  the  ear.  They  are  very  cleanly  animals,  and, 
iike  the  cat,  reMre  upo|[i.  necessary  occasions;  but 
^tbeir  bodies  have  a  disagreeable  scent,  particularly 
in  the  heat  of  summer.  This  tinctures  their  flesh, 
which,  being  very  fat  and  firm,  would  be  very 
good,  WW  Qot  this  flavour  always  found  to  pre* 
dominate. 

We  have  hitherto  been  describing  affections  in 
thi^  animal  which  it  has  in  common  with  many 
-others  ;  but  we  now  come  to  one  which  particularly 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others  of  this  kind,  and, 
indeed,  from  every  other  quadruped,  except  the  bat 
jand  the  dormous/s.  This  is  its  sleeping  during  the 
•winter.  The  marmot,  though  a  native  of  the 
highest  mountains,  and  where  the  snow  is  never 

wholly  melted,  nevertheless  seems  to.  feel  the  iafla« 
ence  of  the  cold  more  than  any.  other,  and  in  a  man-* 
ner  has  all  its  faculties  chilled  up  in  winter.  This  ex- 
'    taordinary  juspeosiou  of  hi^  and  .n^otion  for  mose 
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than  half  the  year,  deserves  our  wonder,  and  esoHea 
MV  atlcotion  to  conaider  iba  maimer  of  such  a  lets* 
porary  death,  and  the  subsequent  revival.  Bat  int 
to  describe,  before  we  attempt  to  discuss. 

The  marmot,  usually,  at  the  end  of  September,  xjof 
the  begimiinip  of  Oetobtr,  prepares  to  fit  up  its  im^ 
bitation  for  the  winter^  from  which  it  is  never  seen 
to  issue  tiii  about  the  beginning  or  the  middle  oi 
Apfilr  This.wlmal's  tittle  letveat  ia  made  inih 
Igreat  precaution,  and  lilted  up  with  «rt.  It  is  a 
hole  on  the  side  of  a  mountain^  extremely  deep, 
iRth  a  spacidua  apartment  at  the  bottom,  which  ia 
Miher  longer  than  it  is  broad.  In  this  sevmi  mar- 
mots can  reside  at  the  same  time,  without  crowding* 
eafti  other,  or  injuring  tlia  air  they  breathe.  The 
feet  and  ehws  of  this  animal  aeem  made  far  digging ; 
und,  in  fact,  they  burrow  into  the  ground  with 
amazing  facility,  scraping  up  the  earth  like  a  ridribit, 
«ttd  throwing  bade  what  they  hate  thus  looientd 
bdund  them.  But  the  form  of  their  hole  is  still 
Biore  wonderful;  it  resembles  the  letter  Y;  the 
two  branches  being  two  openings^  which  cmduet 
into  one  ehannel,  vfUeh  terminates  in  didr  general 
apartment  that  lies  at  the  bottom.  As  the  hofe 
is  made  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  there  is  no 
part  of  it  on  a  level,  but  the  iipartment  at  <he  end. 
One  of  the  branches  or  openings  issues  out,  sloping- 
down  wards  ;  and  this  serves  as  a  kind  of  sink  or 
dfain  to  the  whpie  fiimily,  where  th^  make  tbetr 
excrements,  and  where  the  moisture  of  the  place 
is  drawn  away.  The  other  branch,  on  the  contraiyj 
slopes  upimdis,  and  ttris  serves  as  their  door  upon 
iKlnch  to  go  oat  and  in .  The  apartment  at  the  end 
ifi  very  VKarmly  stuccoed  pcmud  witti  mo^  and  hay. 
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#f  botii  whibh  they  vmke  m  ample  protwHm  da/ 
ring  the  Mntfinar.   Am  tiiis-is  4  nMk  of  ^raat  kbov/^ 

so  it  is  undertaken  in  common  ;  some  cut  the  finest 
grass^  otliers  gather  it^  and  others  take  their  tonls  ta 
Ara^  k  iafo  ifaeir  hdfe.   Upon  this  occasion^  as 
are  told,  one  of  them  lies  on  its  back^  permits  the 
ha^r  to  be  heaped  upon  its  bdly,  ke^s  its  paws  up'* 
ri|[hl<to>avake  i^terTbom;  and  is  this  laametv 
lyini^iliil^on  its  hack,  it  it  dmgged  by  the  %aiL 
hay  and  all^  to  their  common  retreat.    Tilts  also 
iailN^  give  as  a  reasoa  for  the  hair  heing  generaHy 
fvllrs^liway  oil  ibim  backs,  atf  is  nsunHy  the  cas^ ; 
however,  a  better  reason  for  this  may  be  assigned, 
iosm  their  contiaiialfy  rooting  op  holes,  and  passings 
ihiDligh  naitow  opening^.   Bat,  be  Uus  as  if  wiH» 
certain  it  is  that  they  all  live  together,  and  work 
i{i.eo|tlnum  io  make  their  habitation  as  snug  and 
moitmmAmi  as  possible.   In  it  they  ^ass  throe  paHi 
a  tfaehr  lives ;  into  R  they  retire  When  the  storm  ii 
h^h ;  in  it  ttiey  continue  while  it  rains ;  there  thej 
Muisiiif  when  apprehensive^  danger,  and  never  bI^ 
Wi^Mtealpt  in  fine  weather,  never  going  fer  MiA 
home  even  then.    Whenever  they  venture  abroad^ 
tae  is  plaoed  as  a  centinel,  sitting  upon  a  k)fty  rock^ 
l»Mie  the  v&H  aatnae  tUlioeelves  in  playing  along 
#ie  green  fields,  or  are  employed  in  cutting  grass  and 
..Mhing  hay  for  their  winter's  convenience.  Theif 
tmsty  centind,  when  an  enemy,  a  nan,  m  iog,  or  a 
bird  of  prey  approaches,  apprizes  its  cotapanions 
iivith  a  whisUe,  upon  which  they  all  make  heme,  the 
^Mfttinel  hiiMeif  teiagiflg  lip  (he  near.' 

it  iftasi  net  be  wtpposad  that  Ais  hay  hi  de^ 

signed  for  provision ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  alwayi 
fouad  in  as  great  f  lealgr  hi  thiis  holes  at  the  end 
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as  attiie  beginning  of  winter ;  it  is  only  sought'fiic 
the  convenience  of  their  lodgings  and  the  adyan-- 
tages  of  their  young.  As  to  provision,  they  seem 
kindly  apprized  by  Nature  that  during  the  winter 
tiiey  shail  not  want  any,  ao  that  they  make.no  pnl* 
parations  fbrlbod,  though  «b  diligently  em  ployed  .ift 
fitting  up  their  abode.  As  soon  as  they  perceive 
the  fiiat  approaches  of  the  winter,  dm ing  which  iheiis 
vilal  motions  are  to  continve-in  some  pleasure  mi* 
pended^  they  labour  very  diligently  to  close  up  the 
two  entrances  of  their  habitation,  vtrhidi  they  effiect 
with  snch  solidity,  that.it  is -easier  to  dig  up  the 
eai  111  any  where  else  than  where  they  have  closed  it. 
At  that  time  they  are  very  fat,  and  some  of  .them,  are 
ibund  to  weigh  above  twenty  poands ;  they  continn 
so  for  ' even  three  months  more ;  but  by  degrees 
their  Qesh  begins  to  waste,  and  they  are  usually  very 
kan  by  the  end  of  winter.  When  their  retreat  is 
opened,  the  whole  family  is  then  discovered,  eadi 
rolled  into  a  ball,  and  covered  up  under  the  hay.  In 
this  state  they  seem  entirely  lifeless;  they  may  be 
taken  away,  and  even  killed,  without. their  testifying 
any  great  pain  ;  and  those  who 'find  them  in  this 
manner  cany  them  home,  in  order  to  breed  up  the 
yovng,  and  eat  ihe  old  ooA.  A  gradaal  and  gj^pMo 
warmth  revives  them  ;  but  they  would  die  if  too 
suddenly  brou|2rht  near  the.  firiB,  or  if  their  ji|ipes 
were  too  quickly  iiq^uehi:^* 

Strictly  speaking,  jays  M.  Bofibn,  these  aniinali 
cannot  be  said  to  sleep  during  the  winter;  it  may 
be  called  rather  a  torpiy,  a  stagnation  of  aU.  th# 
fteidties.*  This  .torpor  i$  pnodqced  by  the  copfela- 
iiion  of  th^  Mood,  which  is  naturally  joauch  (sol^tt 

.  ^       *  Buioo,  sol.  xvi  LoiiB*  *    *.  .  . 

'      •  • 
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4baa  ihatof  all  other  quadrupeds.  The  usual  heat 
W9m,  and  otber  animals^  is  about  thirty  degress  abora 
eongehUon ;  tbeh«i|t  oftheie  in  iiotabo?6  ten  degrees. 

Their  internal  heat  is  seldom  greater  than  that  of 
Ibe  tefaoerature  of  the  air.  This  baa  hyeea  often  tried 

XL 

by  plunging  the  ball  of  the  thennomcter  into  the  body 

of^  living  dormouse,  and  it  never  rose  be^rond 
usaal  pitch  in  air>  .and  sometimes  it  sunk  aboT^  4 
degree.  It  is  not  sarprisipg^  Uierefoie^  that  tlies^ 
animals^  whpse  blood  is  so  cold  naturally^  should 
become  torpid^  when  the  external  cold  is  too  power- 
ful for  the  small  quantity  of  beat  in  theur  bodies^  yet 
remaining ;  and  this  always  happens  when  the  therr 
mometer  ]s  not  more  il^n  ten  degrees  above  conge- 
JatioQ.  Thiis  coldness  M.  Buffon  bas  ei^perienoed 
In  the  blood  of  the  bat^  the  dormouse^  an4  the  hedges 
hog,  and  with  great  justice  he  extends  the  analogy 
to  the  maruftot^  which  lik^  the  rest  is  sieen  to  sleep 
all  the  winter.  This  torpid  sMite  c^ntinuepi  as  long 
as  the  cause  which  produces  it  continues  ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  might  be  lengthened  out 
lieyond  .ils  usual  termj  by  artificially  proloDging 
the  cold  ;  if,  for  Instance,  the  animal  were  rolled 
up  in  wool«  and  placed  in  a  cold  cellar,  ueaj  ly  ap- 
proaching jta»  but  not  quite  so  cold  as  an  icie-house^ 
that  would  kill  them  outright,  it  woidd  remain 
perhaps  a  whole  year  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
;|]owever  this  be;,  4  the  heat  of  the  air  be  above 
,ten  d(%rees,  these  animals  are  seep  to  revive ;  and 
if  it  be  continued  in  that  degree  of  temperature, 
they  dp  not  become  torpid^  but  eat  and  sleep  at 
^proper  intervals^  like  all  other  quadrupeds  whatevei:* 
From  the  above  account,  we  may  form  some  coiji- 
iception  of  the  state  in  which  these  animals  continue 
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daring  the  winter.  As  in  some  disorders,  where 
tfaecifciiIailiM  is  extremely  kngiiidy  tiie  ^petite  ii 
diiniwhed  in  propoitieii>  se  lift  flMe*  Ifae  UoM 
scarely  moviBg,  or  only  moving  in  the  igreater 
vesseb^  they  want  no  nourishment  to  repair  wtat 
k  worn  away  by  Hb  motieiM.  Thef  «»6  mmh^  in^ 
4tei,  €y  skw  degree9  to  becoine  leM6r  in  ^ro^ 
portion  to  the  slow  attrition  of  their  fiuids  ;  but 
this  is  not  perceptible  except  at  the  end  of  some 
nendis.  Man  is  often  known  «o  goliieir  MBMh^ 
ment  from  the  ambient  «»r ;  and  the^  also  may  in 
some  measure  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner; 
and  having  snfiBcieiii  medon  in  tiieir  iiu4i  to  tiae^ 
them  from  pntrebction^  and  just  snflMetit  noniMl- 
ment  to  supply  the  waste  of  Hiehr  languid  cir- 
culation^ they  continue  lathw  leeUy  dlive  lhaft 
ifeq^nig. 

These  animab  prodace  bat  ence  a  ymr^  and 

usually  bring  forth  but  three  or  four  at  a  time. 
They  grow  very  &st^  and  the  extent  of  their  lifat 
i»  not  above  nine  or  tea  yeats ;  so  that  the  ipaoiea 
is  neither  numerous  nor  very  much  diffused.  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  Alps,  where  they  seem  to 
|irefer  ibt  brow  of  the  highest  raoonttttts  to  the 
fewest  ranges^  and  the  sflnny  ride  to  thsi  in  the 

shade.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  ^yhe^e  they 
chiefly  reside^  when  they  observe  the  hoie^  generally 
stay  tin  winter  before  they  think  proper  to  open  it ; 
fof  it  Vtuej  begin  too  soon,  the  animal  wakes^  and, 
as  it  has  a  surprising  fieiculty  of  digging,  makes 
its  hole  deeper  in  propertioB  as  they  fellow.  Saeh 
stt  kiB  itfor  food,  use  every  art  4o  impiove  Ae  flesli, 
which  is  said  to  have  a  wild  taste^  and  to  cause 
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fomitings.*  Tbm,  therefore^  teke  oway  tbe  ft^ 
iHiicti  ie  m  gnal  awnduioe^  and  sbH  tbe  mnaiirihr^ 

dryinf  it  somewhat  in  the  laafiiier  of  Incon.  Stilly 
however^  it  is  »aid  to  be  very  inditferent  eaiifig, 
'  This  anUiMil  is  fomd  ki  Pabnd  under  the  detidmi- 
nation  «f  4fae  Bolmk,  eDtively  MtmUing  that  it  the 
Alps,  except  tlmt  the  latter  has  a  toe  more  upon  its 
&>re-foot  than  the  former.  It  is  found  sJso  in 
ttheria  under  the  atina  of  the  Jtvnufai^  heing  rather 
smaller  than  either  ef  Ae  other  twe.  Lastly,  it  it 
found  in  Canada  by  the  appellation  of  the  Monav, 
differing  only  tiom  the  vest  in  having  a  faleeiA 
fBOut,  aad  a  longer  tail. 


From  the  marmot,  which  differs  from  the  hare 
eo  flMlch  in  the  fength  ef.ils  fur/we  go  to  the 
Agouti,  another  epeeies  equaHy  differing  in  Am 
shortness  of  its  hair.  These  bear  some  rude  re- 
aemUMce  to  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  in  their  form 
and  nettncir  of  Mving,  but  sntKeientiy  differing  to 
rec^uire  a  particular  description*    The  first  ef 

*  Dictionnatre  Raispnncj  vol.  iii,  p.  29. 

[f  Hds  ankaslk  together  witk  the  f  scs,  Apsies»  Oaioet  Pig, 
Cs^n,  wd  a  £bw  sthcr  ii^ciee,  ate  sow  arrsoged  uoder  ih0 
general  appeUstion  of  Cavjr.  They  ai^  dittinguished  by  hsTing 
two  we^e-diBped  front  teeth  in  eaeb  jsw,  and  eight  grinden  on 
csdi  side  In  both  Jaws:  they  have  from  four  to  six  toes  on  the 
tee  fees,  aodHross  Ihvss  to  file  on  the  hiaderi  die  tail  is  ^eiy 
dMtbteone,  sad dMj hawaaa  eoHsr  kaam.'  7htf  are whsMU 
SPSts  of  nanner  segionsi  live  entirely  os  ▼egetaUa  stthKsacsSi 
tende  under  ground  or  beneath  the  roeU  of  tceeSy  and  move  with 
a  slow  and  a  kind  of  leapii^  pace. J 
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these,  and  that  the  largest^  as  lyas  hinted  above^  is 
called  the  Agouti.    This  aniinal  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  southern  parts  of  America^  and 
has  by  some  been  called  the  rabbit  of  that  continent. 
£ttt>  though  in  many  respects  it  resembles  the  rabbity 
yet  etui  in  inany  more  it  differs^  and  is^  without  all 
iloubt,  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  new  world  only. 
The  agouti  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbity  and  has  a 
head  veiy  much  resembling  it>  except  tiMt  the  eari 
are  .very  short  in  comparison.    It  resembles  the 
Itibbit  also  in  the  arched  form  of  its  back,  in  the 
lundlegs  being  longer  than  the  fore,  and  in  having 
four  great  cutting  teeth^  two  aboye  and  two  beloir  i 
but  then  it  differs '  in  the  nature  of  its  hair^  which 
is  not  soft  and  downy  as  in  the  rabbit,  but  hard 
and  bristly  like  that  of  a  snclvin^  pig,  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour.   It  differs  also  in*  the  tail^ 
^hich  is  even  shorter  than  in  the  rabbit,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  hfiir.   Lastly^  it  diiTers  in  the  number  of 
its  toeSj  having^  but  three  on  the  hinder  feet«  whereas 
,the  rabbit  has  five.    All  these  distinctions^  howr 
ever,  do  not  countervail  against  its  general  form, 
which  resembles  that  of  a  rabbity  and  jnpst  trayelsjliers 
^ve  called  it  by  that  name. 

As  this  animal  differs  in  form^  it  differs  still  more 
iu  habitudes  and  disposition.  As  it  has  the  hair 
of  a  hog,  so  also  it  has  its  voraciousness.*  It 
eats  indiscriminately  of  all  things ;  and,  when 
satiated^  hides  the  remainder,  like  the  dog  or  the 
fos,,  for  a  future  occasioA*  It  takes  a  pleasure  in 
gnawing  and  spoiling  ev^  thing  that  comes  near. 
When  irritatedj  its  hair  stands  erect  along  the  back^ 
and  like  the  rabbity  it  strikes  the  ground  violeutly 
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with  its  hind  feet.  It  does  not  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  but  burrows  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  Its 
ordinary  food  consists  of  the  roots  of  the  country, 
potatoes,  and  yams,  and  such  fruits  as  fall  from  the 
trees  in  autumn.  It  uses  its  fore-paws  like  the 
squirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth ;  and  as  its 
hind  feet  are  longer  than  the  fore,  it  runs  very 
swiftly  upon  plain  ground  or  up  a  hill,  but  upoa 
a  descent  it  is  in  danger  of  falling.  Its  sight  is 
excellent,  and  its  hearing  equals  that  of  any  other 
animal;  whenever  it  is  whistled  to,  it  stops  to 
hearken.  The  flesh  of  such  as  are  fat  and  well  fed 
is  tolerable  food,  although  it  has  a  peculiar  taste, 
and  is  a  little  tough.  The  |French  dress  it  like  a 
sucking  pig,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Buffon's  account ; 
but  the  English  dress  it  with  a  pudding  in  its  belly, 
like  a  harje.  It  is  hunted  by  dogs  ;  and  whenever 
it  is  got  into  a  sugar-ground,  where  tiie  canes  cover 
the  place,  it  is  easily  overtaken,  for  it  is  embarrassed 
every  step  it  takes,  so  that  a  man  may  easily  come 
up  with  it  without  any  other  assistance.  When  in 
the  open  country,  it  usually  runs  with  great  swift- 
ness before  the  dogs  until  it  gains  its  retreat,  within 
which  it  continues  to  hide,  and  nothing  but  filling 
the  hole  with  smoke  can  force  it  out.  For  this 
purpose  the  hunter  burns  faggots  or  straw  at  the 
entrance,  and  conducts  the  smoke  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  fills  the  whole  cavity.  While  this  is  doing, 
the  poor  little  animal  seems  sensible  of  its  danger, 
and  begs  for  quarter  with  a  most  plaintive  cry, 
seldom  quitting  its  hole  till  the  utmost  extremity. 
At  last,  when  half  suflbcated,  it  issues  out,  and 
trusts  once  more  to  its  speed  for  protection.  When 
still  forced  by  the  dogs,  and  incapable  of  making 


gmd  a  fstrait,  ft  tiifn»  HKpon  the  iMfiitfinij  and  «4th 

iU  hair  bristling  like  a  hog,  and  standing  uporv  iU 
Jii»d  £eet^  it  ckfeEuk  itself  very  obsUnaidly.  Seme* 
tHBss  it  kiits  Ikft  k^B  of  Ihost  tfattb  atlMipt  ^  Ute 
it,  and  wiB  tako  aui  the  piece  whererer  it  flxaa  iti 
teeth. 

its  cry  when  disturbed  or  provoked  resemblei 
tfiat  of  a  suckkig  pig.  if  take*  young,  it  is  eaiily 
tamed,  coutinues  to  play  harmlessly  about  the  lK)use, 
and  goes  out  and  returns  of  ks  owa  aecord.  In  a 
m.V9g&  itate  it  umaltjr  continttefir  ia  the  woodi^  and 
fbe  female  gentfilly  chdoees  the  moot  obsciue  pmUlB 
le  bring"  forth  her  young".  She  there  prcparen  a 
bed  of  leaves  and  dry  grass,  and  generally  bringi 
foith  taro  at  a  time.  Site  breede  twice  or  tbriee 
a  year,  and  carries  her  young  fipom  one  place  to  an- 
other, as  convenience  requires^  in  the  manner  of  a 
cat*  Sbm  gf  jnesdy  lod^ta  tkas  wbe»  three  daj^ 
bid  in  tliie  hoBow  ef  a  tree»  saoUing  tkeii  bat  finr  a 
very  short  time,  for  they  soon  come  to  perfcctwm, 
and  it  should  conse%ueatly  follow  tbat  they  soon 
ffovfold^ 


4 

* 

The  Paca  is  an  animal  also  of  Soutli  Aineriea, 
very  mnch  resembling  the  ibnneri  and  like  it  bas 
feoeived  the  name  ef  the  American  vabbit,  bat 

with  as  little  propriety.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
bare,  or  rather  larger,  and  in  figure  somewhat  Ittce 
ainckmg  pig^^  which  it  abo  xesemblea  in  its  gnittt- 

.    ♦  Kay's  iSjaop. 
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ing  aitji     maEneff  q(  ectimg.    It  is,  however,  most 

ljk&  i\m  agoi^,  dtbongh  il  difikucs  ia  8ev.erai  fmti* 
iiike.tfie  «9oiti>  ik  is  ooveEad  rather  willi 
coar^  h^djr  than  a  downy  fiur.  But  then  it  isr  bean* 
lifiiUy  iMirh^4  ^QOff  tb^  sides  wUh  aaiall  ash-co^ 
Imred  Bpots^  upon  an  amber-colomA  gfMiid; 
^tAwtm  itm  igouli  it  pvetcy  oiveb     one  reddish 

€K>lonr.  The  paca  is  rather  more  thick  and  cor* 
pttleol  iimtk  the  agouti its  nose  u  sbocter^  a»d 
ite  hM  feel  kam  five  toas ;  wheiieai  the  egoutilM 

bot'tilree.  As  to  the  rest^  this  aniiiial  bears  some 
distantfiCMBiUMce  to  a  mbbit ;  tJbe  ears  are  naked 
d(  halt,  «ldjmae»b«leba)p,  thevpiiev  jaw  m  wmm^ 
what  longer  than  the  lower,  the  teeth,  the  shipe  off 
the  head,  and  the  size  of  it,  are  hke  to  those  of 
m  nIML  k  heft  a  abort  tail  likevrise,  tboigh  not 
tttfted,  amtita  hfadei  lega  ase  kmgerlhdn  the  fore« 
It  also  biurrows  in  the  gtonnd  like  that  anknal,  and 
from  this  simililiide  alooe  travdier&ioighthave  given 
ilike  namel 

'  The  paca  docs  not  make  use  of  its  fore  paws, 
Mke  the  squirrel  or  the  agouti,  to  cacrj  its  food 
t0  this  mouthy  but  bfiinta.  ifor  %  6b  th^  grimnd^  and 
roots  like  a  hog.  It  is  generally  seen  along  ib% 
bnnks  of  rivers,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
moist  and  warm  countries  of  South  AmeridEi*  It 
is:  a  very  fet  animal,  itnd  fai  tUt  respect  mnch  pre- 
ferable to  the  agouti^  tliat  i&  most  commonly  fonnd 
kiMi.  Ifc  ift  eaten,  Am  and  all,  like  a  joung  pig> 
ii  considtMd  as  4  geeat  delkaey.  Ldn  iha 
Cormear  tittle  animal,  it  defends  itself  to  the  last 
efttmni^^  and  ia  ^£js  seUom.-  taken  ative*  It  is 
peneauiad  not  only.  1^'  mai^  bttk  .baasi 
and  bird  of  prey,  who  all  watch  its  motions,  and. 
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if  it  ventares  at  any  distance  frt)rti  its  hole^  dre  sure 
to  seize  it.  But  although  the  race  of  these  little 
animals -is  thus  continually  destroyed^  it  finds  some 
f«Al^  in  its  hole,  from  the  general  c^flibinalion  ; 
and  breeds  in  such  numbers^  that  the  diminutiou  is 
not  perceptible.  ' 

To  these  animals  may  be  added  others^  V€9ry 
similar  both  in  form  and  disposition ;  each  known 
by  its  particular  name  in  its  native  country,  bu. 
which  travellers  have  been  contented  to  call  rab- 
bits or  hares ;  of  vdiich  we  have  but  indistinct 
notice.  The  Tapeti,  or  the  Brasilian  rabbity  is  in 
shape  like  our  English  ones,  but  is  much  less,  being 
said  to  be  not  above  twice  the  size  of  a  dormouse. 
It  is  reddish  on  the  forehead^  and  a  little  whitish 
under  the  throat.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  na 
tail ;  but  it  has  long  ears  with  whiskers^  like  our 
mbbits^  and  black  eyes/  It  does  not-  bmrow^  like 
ours ;  but  lives  at  large,  like  the  hare. 

The  Aperea  is  also  called  by  some  the  Brasilian 
rabbity  being  an  animal  that  seems  to  partake  of 
the  nature  a  rabbit  and  a  rat.  The  ears  are  like 
ttiose  of  a  fat,  being,  short  and  round ;  but  the 
other  parts  are  like  those  of  a  rabbit,  except  thai, 
k  has  but  three  toes  on  the  binder  legs,  like  the 
igoutt.  ' 

•  To  these  imperfect  sketches  of  animals  littk 
known,  others  less  known  might  be  added ;  for 
as  Ijifature  becomes  more  diminutive,  her  of^tkMii 
are  less  attentively  regarded.  I  shall  only,  tbdre-^ 
fore,  add  one  animal  more  to  this  class,  and  that 
very  w^l  known ;  I  mean  the  Guinea-pig  ;  whict. 
jBv^n  places  among;  those  of  the  raUrit  kind: 
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and  I  do  not  know  any  other  set  of  dtiimali 
with  which  it  can  be  bo  well  eom'paitdi  I  will  tikM 
hstiji  to  fcUow  hb  eiample^ 


The  Guinea-Fig, 

The  Guinea-Pi^  is  H  iitttive  iif  the  i^nm&t 
tlimates ;  but  has  been  so  long  rendered  domestic, 
and  so  widely  diffused^  that  it  is  now  become  com-^ 
mon  in  every  part  of  the  world.  There  ttre  few 
iitiaeqiuliiited  fHth  the  figure  of  this  little  animal  t 
in  sortie  places  it  is  considered  as  the  principal 
favourite ;  and  is  often  found  even  to  displace  th^ 
lap-dog.  It  is  less  than  a  rabbity  and  its  legs  af  ^ 
shorter ;  they  are  scarcely  seen,  except  \vheii  it 
moves ;  and  the  neck^  also,  is  so  short,  that  thi^ 
head  seems  stuck  upon  the  shouldem*  The  cbm 
are  short,  thin,  and  traniparent ;  the  hair  is  like  that 
of  a  sucking  pig,  from  whence  it  has  taken  the 
name ;  and  it  wants  even  the  v^tiges  of  a  tail.  lit 
odle^  respects,  it^ias  som^  siinilitude  to  the  rabbit. 
When  It  moves,  its  body  lengthens  like  that  ani- 
mal ;  and  when  it  is  at  rest,  it  gathefs  up  in  thc» 
same  manner.  Its  nose  is  formed  wrtti  the  rabbit 
lip,  except  that  its  nostrils  are  much  farther  asunder.  * 
JLike  all  other  animals  in  a  domestic  state,  its 
ioolbuirs  are  different ;  some  are  wliit^,  some  afe 

red,  and  others  both  red  and  white.  It  differs  from 
the  rabbit  in  the  number  of  its  toes,  having  four  toes 
on  the  feet  before^  and  but  tbT«e  on  those  behind. 
It  strokes  its  head  with  the  fore  feet  like  the  rabbit ; 
and,  like  it,  sits  upon  the  hind  feet ;  for  which  pur- 

VOL.  in.  M 
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pate  there  it  a  nicked  ^oi^M  8kin<  ^  %  V^fl^  fwt 

of  the  legs  and  feet.  •  -  •    .  ■ 

These  animals  are  of  nUl  others  the  most  help- 
less and  inoffenstTe.*  They  are  scarcely  possessed 
of  courage  sufficient  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  meanest  of  all  quadrupeds,  a  mouse.  Their 
only  animosity  is  exerted  aifainst  each  other  ;  for 
they  will  oftep  fight  very  obstinately;  and  the 
stronger  is  often  known  to  destroy  the  weaker. 
But  against  all  other  ag's^ressors,  their  only  remedy 
is  patience  and  non-resistai>ce.  Uow^,  therefore^ 
ibesQ  aniinalt^  in  a  savage  s^e^  cquVI  cqntrive  .tM^ 
protect  themselves,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  ; 
as  they  waat  atrength>  swiftness,  and  even  the 
patival  infltinct  so  cwnpon  to  fibno^t  every  otb^ 
feature. 

As  to  their  manner  of  living  among  u$,  they 
qwe  their  lives  entirely  to  our  unceasing  protec- 
tion. They  mui^t  be  constantly  attended^  ibifkM 
i^o«n  the  excessive  colds  of.  the  winter,  and  secured 
against  all  other  domestic  animals,  which  are  apt  tQ 
9,Uack  tbep^  ifook  every  motive,  either  of  appeiiti^ 
jealousy^  or  expei lepc^  of  their  piisiUaminoiia  na- 
ture. Such  indeed  is  their  stupidity,  that  they 
^lAfiTer  tUemjselves  to  be  devoured  by  the  cats,  with- 
out resislapqe ;  audi  dit&rent  trom  all  other  orea* 
tares,  the  female  sees  her  young  destroyed  without 
once  attempting  to  protect  them.  Their  usual  food 
isl  hw^,  pafsley^  or  cabbage-Ieavea;  bull  there  is 
acaicdy  a  v^taWe  cultivated  in  our  gardena  that 
they  will  not  gls^dly  devour.  The* carrot-top  is  a 
j^eculi^  d^Qtji;      ai£^  salidd;  and  those  wha 

*  This  history  is  partly  taken  iiom  the  Amcemtates  Academkj«> 
vol,  iv.    '^02.    .  '         •  • 
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thiiir  food  t'      it  Ac^  be  cmillnued  on  a  kind  too 
ftttdeulent  or  too  dry^  the  effects  are  quickly  per*- 
t0i«ed  upon  their  coAStitniion.    WImii  f€d 
f0cetit  iregelttbiM,  thdy  •ddinii  diHik.   But  it  oAm 

hapfietts  th«it,  conducted  hy  nature,  they  seek  drier 
food,  when  the  former  disagrees  with  them.  They 

gtmw  ddllM/  fA^r,  or  whuiever  of  this  kind 
fkefmeH  Mnth't  affid;  ini  IhcM  omiftkm,  tbney  are 

seen  to  drink  like  noost  other  animals,  which  they 
do  by  lapping.  ^h%y  are  cbietiy  foRd  of  net? 
mmk';  tat  in  caM  4  neeeMily,  Art  etaleotid  widH 
water. 

They  move  pretty  much  in  the  mtinner  Of  rabbits^ 
iksm^  not  near  a#'^i%^  and  idMtt  tonailtAia 
a  tttom,  seMoffii  erM  tba  Amt,  biM  g^fterMy  keep 

Alone;'  the  wall.  The  male  tisually  drives  the  female 
Oil  before  him,  for  they  never  move  a-breaist  tog^ 
Hl^; '  but  ednaMtiy  tb»  UfAt  MeM  to  trmi  Id  ib4 

footsteps  of  the  preceding.  They  chiefly  seek  (of 
the  darkest  recesses,  and  the  mo^t  intricate  retreats ; 

mk(m  if  hay  be  ipiiead  an  ft  bad  for  ibm,  tfaay 
mitiiUMi  lo-siiefi  tog^tbeTi  and  neUom  vefft«#^  Ml 

htSt  when  they  suppose  all  int^uptioa  removed; 
Ob  Hiese  occasions  they  act  as  rabbits  ;  they  swiftly 
tfOM  fi)irt«ard  firom  their  bed^  atop  at  tbar  enUMM, 
IMea,  kR&k  yrnnd,  and,  if  tfaey  pefceHe  the  slighteiib 
approach  of  danger,  they  run  back  ^vith  precipita- 
1km*  i$ewy  €o]d  weather,  however,  ibey  ari 
MM  wc&9^,  Md  fun  idiom  in  erder  16  heap  tbann' 
aelves  warm. 

They  are  a  vesy  cleanly  aniiaal,  and  very  different 
ficMi  that  whose  iiaiiie  they  go  by.  If  the  yoinvg 
Ottetf  happen  to  fall  into  tile  dirt,  6t  be  any  dther* 

M  £ 
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way  discomposed^  the  female  takes  such  an  aversion 
lo  them  that  she  never  permits  them  to  visit  her 
more.  Indeed^  her  whole  employment^  as  well  as 
that  of  the  male^  seems  to  consist  in  smoothing  their 
skins^  in  disposing  their  hair^  and  improving  its 
gloss.  The  male  and  female  take  this  office  by 
turns ;  and  when  they  have  thus  brushed  up  each 
other^  they  then  bestow  all  their  concern  upon  their 
young,  taking  particular  care  to  make  their  hair  lie 
smooth^  and  biting  them  if  they  appear  refractory. 
As  they  are  so  solicitous  for  elegance  themselves, 
the  place  where  they  are  kept  must  be  regularly 
cleaned,  and  a  new  bed  of  hay  provided  for  them 
at  least  every  week.  Being  natives  of  a  warm 
climate,  they  are  naturally  chilly  in  ours  :  cleanliness, 
therefore,  assists  warmth,  and  expels  moisture. 
They  may  be  thus  reared,  without  the  aid  of  any 
artificial  heat ;  but  in  general,  there  is  no  keeping 
them  from  the  fire  in  winter,  if  they  once  be  per- 
mitted to  approach  it. 

•  When  they  go  to  sleep,  they  lie  flat  on  their 
bellies,  pretty  much  in  their  usual  posture ;  except 
that  they  love  to  have  their  fore  feet  higher  than 
their  hinder.    For  this  purpose,  they  turn  them- 
selves several  times  round  before  they  lie  down,  to 
find  the  most  convenient  situation.    They  sleep, 
like  the  hare,  with  their  eyes  half  open  ;  and  con- 
tinue extremely  watchful,  if  they  suspect  danger. 
The  male  and  female  arc  never  seen  both  asleep 
at  the  same  time;  but  while  he  enjoys  his  repose, 
she  remains  upon  the  watch,  silently  continuing  to 
guard  him,  and  her  head  turned  towards  the  place 
where  he  lies.    When  she  supposes  that  he  has  had 
his  turn,  ^she  then  awakes  him  with  a  kind  pf 
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murmuring  noise,  goes  to  him,  forces  him  from 
his  bed,  and  lies  down  in  his  place.    He  then  per- 
forms the  same  good  turn  for  her ;   and  continues 
watchful  till  she  also  has  done  sleeping. 

These  animals  are  exceedingly  salacious,  and 
generally  are  capable  of  coupling  at  six  weeks  old. 
The  female  never  goes  with  young  above  five  weeks ; 
and  usually  brings  forth  from  three  to  five  at  a 
time ;  and  this  not  without  pain.    But  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  the  female  admits  the  male  the  very 
day  «he  has  brought  forth,  and  becomes  again 
pregnant so  that  their  multiplication  is  astonishing. 
She  suckles  her  young  but  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
days;  and  during  that  time  does  not  seem  to  know 
her  own  ;  for  if  the  young  of  any  other  be  brought, 
though  much  older,  she  never  drives  them  away' 
but  suffers  them  even  to  drain  her,  to  the  disadvan' 
tage  of  her  own  immediate  offspring.    They  are 
produced  with  the  eyes  open,  like  all  others  of  the 
hare  kind ;  and  in  about  twelve  hours,  equal  even  to 
the  dam  in  agility.    Although  the  dam  has  but  two 
teats,   yet    she  abundantly  supplies   them  with 
milk ;   and  they  are  also  capable  of  feeding  upon 
vegetables,  almost  from  the  very  beginning.  If 
the  young  ones  are  permitted  to  continue  together, 
the  stronger,  as  in  all  other  societies,  soon  begins 
to  govern  the  weak.    Their  contentions  are  oftea 
long  and  obstinate ;  and  their  jealousies  very  ap- 
parent.   Their  disputes  are  usually  for  the  warmest 
place,  or  the  most  agreeable  food.    If  one  of  them 
happens  to  be  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than 
the  rest,  the  strongest  generally  comes  to  dispossess 
it  of  its  ajivantageous  situation.    Their  manner  of 
fighting,  thoujjh  terrible  to  them,  is  ridiculous 
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enough  to  a  spectator.  One  of  ibmf^^mm  tfcft 
hwr  oathe  nape  of  the  olhci  s  neck  witfc  its  fore 
ftttd  attempts  to  te^  it  away  ;  the  other,  to 
retaliate,  tums  it$  biniter  pficls  to  the  enemy,  and 
kicks  up  behind  like  a  horse,  and  wilh  it«  hinder 
c4wa  aowtoM  Oi^  sides  of  its  adversary  ;  so  thai 

^•limes  tte;  cover.e^cti  other  vith  blood.  W 
they  contend  m  this  manner,  they  gmeh  thtir.teitb 
preUy  loudly  ;  and  tbift  is  often  a  denmvciati^B  <*' 
miiliial  resentment. 

These,  though  ao  fonnidabletD  cstdi  other,  yet  are 
the  most  timorous  creatures ufion  earth,  v^Hh  fespecft 
to  the.  rest  of  animated  nature ;  a  tailing  leaf  dis- 
tvrbs  them,  and  every  animal  overcomes  thenu 
Hence  they" are  diflScehly  tasked ;  and  safier 
none  to  approach  them,  except  the  tperaao  by  whem 
they  aie  fed.    Their  mawaer  of  eating  is  something 
hke  that  of  the  lahbil ;  mi,  hkait,  they  appear  atee 
to  chew  the  cud.   Atlhough  Ih^  SflMom  drink,  thejr 
make  water  ev«ry  minute.    They  gfunt  som^whel 
Hke  a  yxwig  fag ;  amthwea.more  piercing  note  to 
expresa  pain.   In  a  ifunt  they  do.  no  injury^ 
hut  then,  except  the  pleasure  they  afcri  the  speo* 
tator,  they  are  of  very  little  benefit  to  mankind. 
Seme,  indeed,  ^ess  aad  tttt  them.;  faaA  theiv  flesh 
is  indiflferent  food,  aid  by  m  meaai  atewanl 
the  trouble  of  rearing  them.    This,  perhaps,  mighl 
be  impioved,  by  kftepmg  them  in  a  pioper  v«arreii> 


m 

si 

would  be  few,  and  the  trouljie  ^reat ;  so  tl»t  it  m 
hke]^  they  wiU  centi^iue  an  uaeijsss,  iae&usive  de^ 
peiadant,  wither  propagated  ta  iali^  rcap^ 
snpply  neceasil} .  , 
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CHAP.  IV. 
Of  AnimaU  of  the  Bat  tSad.* 

Were 

rat  kind  from  all  otberfe^  tve  might  describe  them  a» 
having  two  large  cutting  teeth^  like  the  hare  if^d^ 
ia  tacii  jaw ;  &»  cdrarad  with  hair ;  and  a»  no! 
rttniiiating.  Thefee  dtotmctioni  might  aette  t# 
guide  ns,  had  we  not  too  near  an  acquaintance  with 
this  noxious  race  to  be  miatfdcea  in  their  kind« 
Tbeir  aambent^  Aek  nianteneaB^  tbbir  f kiMij,  ttMir 
vast  raulttphtation^  all  sufficiently  contribala 
press  them  upon  Oar  obsenration^  and  rtntind  us  of 
(Mr  aastMee.  iniaei,  iS  we  look  Ihar 
MMant  taiAa  ctf  flnakaab,  fn»  thr  krgeii  W  Uril 
smallest^  from  the  great  elephant  to  the  diminatiw 
mome,  we  shall  find  thai  we  suffer  greater  iifjuries 
fraoa  tte  ooiitcaaptiMe  taeaanM  of  tfce  tea 
the  fofini^ble  invasions  of  the  other.  Agaiast  tisa 
dephant^  the  rhinoceros^  or  the  lion,  we  can  oppose 
umted  sivength ;  and  by  art  itial»  np  the  deficka*- 
dea  of  flatofal  power :  tbtse  we  torn  Mte*  iiita 
their  native  solitudes^  and  obliged  to  continme  at 
a  distance,  in  the  most  inconveaient  regions  and 
miheaUifal  doaatea.  But  it  it  oOemte  with  tM 
little  teaztng  race  I  am  now  dMfHmg :  mm  flcNfW 
caa  be  exerted  against  their  uuf esistkig  timidity ; 

Ihese  have  the  upper  front  teeth  vtdga-lhagM'  <hrei 
giemdm  o»  each  tide  in  each  jaw^  though  aooietuaes  oiily  two» 
tad  hare  peiftct  collar  boDCB.  fherc  .are  ii>rty-six  diatinct 
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no  arto  can  diminish  their  amazing  propagation  ; 
millions  may  be  at  once  destroy edj  and  yet  tfie 
breach  be  repaired  in  thespace  of  a  very  few  wedu ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  nature  has  denied  them  iorce^ 
it  has  supplied  the  detect  by  their  fecundity. 

Of  these^  the  animal  best  known  at  pretent, 
and  in  every  respect  the  most  mischievous^  is  the 
Great  Rat;  which,  though  but  a  new  comer  into 
ibis  country^  has  taken  too  secure. a  potstssioB  la 
be  e?er  removed.  Thm  halefiil  and  rapadoas  crsa-^ 
tare,  though  sometimes  called  the  Rat  of  Norway^ 
k  •.utterly  unknown  in  all  the  >  northern  ,  ^oiwtnes, 
and,  by  the  best  accounts  I  can  learn,  comes  origi* 
nally  from  the  Levant.  Its  first  arrival,  as  I  am 
assured,  was  upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  in  .(hose 
idiips  that  traded  in  provisions  :to  Gifarallmr ;  and 
perhaps  we  owe  to  a  single  pair  of  these  animals, 
the  numerous  progeny  tl^at  now.  infests  the.  whoi^ 
extent  of , the  Brilidi  empiie.' .      ^  r  :  •  < 

-  This  animal^  which  is  called  by  M.  Baffpn  the 
Surmalot,  is  in  length  about  nine  inches  ;  its  eyes 
are  large  and  bkck ; .  the  cdour  of  the  head^  and 
the  .whde  upper  part  of  >  the' body,  is  of  a  Sght 
brown,  mixed  with  tawny  and  ash  colour.  The 
end  of  the  nose,  the  throaty  and  belly^  are  of  a 
dirty  white,  incKnitt|^  to  a  grey ;  the  feet  and  kgi. 
are  almost  bare,  and  of  a  dirty  pale  flesh  colour ; 
the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body,  covered  with  minute* 
duAy  flM»lesi  mixed  with  a  f^w  hairs,  and  adds  to 
the  general  deformity  of  its  detestable  figure.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  colour  that  this  animal  differs  from 
the  Black  Bat,  iht  the  Common  Rat,  as  it  was  once 
called;  bnt  now  common  no  longer.  This  new 
inyader,     a  yer^  fevy  years  after  it^  arfivalj^  fpiin4 
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pieaoa  to  destroy  almost  the  whole  specie^  and  to 
possess  itself  of  their  retreats. 
.  Bat  Jt  w«»  npt  agtMWrt  the  Bhek  Bat  ahjM  Ail 
Us  rapacity  was  diiecled ;  all  ottior  aaimdi  at  in* 
ferior  strength  shared  the  same  misfortunes.  The 
contest  wi4)i  the  htia^  rat  was  of  short  continuance* 
^  U.was  vnaUe  to,  contends  and  liad  no.  holas  tm 
lly  to  for  retrealj  bat  wheea  its  voradoos  enemy 
could. pursue,  the  whole  race  was  soon  extinguished. 
Tta^^  ^^  was  an  animal  equally  incapable  of 
Gomliat  or  d^pnce.  It  had  boon  designediy  intra* 
dnced  into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  some  years  be- 
fore, the  Nonfay  rat ;  and  it  was  seen  to  multiply 
Miiipngly.  Tbe  inhabitants  were  pleased,  wt(h.  tbet 
propagation  of  a  harnikss  auipial,  that  served  io^ 
rid  their  fields  of  insects ;  and  even  the  prejudices 
of  tbe  people  v^ere  in  its  favour^  as  they  supposed 
ttet  the  £nig  cpntribnted  to  render  t^ir.  watm 
more  wholesome.  But  tbe  Norway  rat  soon  pat  a 
atop  to  tbe^  increase ;  as  these  animals  were  of  an 
ampbibioai  natnrej  tbey  pursued  the  frog  to  its  l^kei!^ 
and  took  it  even  in  its  own  natural  elementv  t 
am,  therefore,  assured,  that  the  frog  is  once  moR^ 
alq^Mit  extinct  in  that  kingdom ;  and  that  the  Nor-» 
way  rat»  having  no  more  enemies  left  there  to  de«* 
stroy,  is  grown  less  nnmerons  also. 

We  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  gain  by  the  do^* 
■trncUpa  of  ou^  old  domestics^  since  they  are  re^ 
phced  by  such  mischievooB  sncceMjots^  The  Nor-» 
way  rat  has  the  same  disposition  to  iignre  tts,  with 
much  greater  power  of  mischief.  It  burrows  in 
rivf^rs^  ponds,  and  ditches ;  and  is  every 
year  known  to  do  inopedible  damage  to  thoe^ 
mounds  tt^at  .are  raised  to  conduct  |itre$tms,  or  t9 
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prevent  rivei^  from  oteHlowing.  In  them  holes^ 
which  it  forms  pretty  neBkr4he»9ig^  of  tbe  watern 
ik  AMf  rdnded  Anting  the  tumaieir;  ^vtlMre  it  fi?e8 

upon  small  animals,,  firfi,  and  coin.    At  the  ap- 
proach .of  winter^  it  comes  nearer  the  form-houses ; 
'hmmm  in  th«lr  corn/ «it8' mueli^  add  diuiiigiM «titt 
nore  Aaii  it  ebnmme^.   Bm  'Mtbitig  tfial  «ati 
eaten,  ^ems  to  escape  its  voracity.    It  destroys 
lAbbtey  piMittr  v ,  and  all  kinds  of  game ;  aad^  like 
Ae  pc^Mt^  kiHB  toueb  mofe  IliM  it  citt 
away.    It  swims  with  great  ease,  dives  with  great 
cekrityj  and  eaijily  thins  the  hsfa  pond.    In  i^oif^ 
sm^rfjf  any  ef  tbe  feeUel'  aAimalii         ^  ^asp^ 
rffy^  Mtept  ait.  mMne,  whidi  shfeMcrs  itadf  w 
Kttle  hdle^  where  the  Norway  rat  is  too  big  (d 
feUow.  , .  ...       .  • 

•  Vhtlm  animalr  £reqnen%  prMliee  ilMl;  tttt  Mr 
fifteen  at  a  time,  and  usually  bring  forth  three 
tfmes  a  year.  This  great  increase  would  quickljr 
be  ftmitd  to  oterHrali' the  wh^Ie  coimtry^  and 
der  mr  assUhity  to^  destroy  tliem  fimfl^sa^  urerd  !f 
not,  happily  for  us,  that  they  eat  and  destroy  each 
other.  The  same  ifisatiable  appetita  that  impels 
ttnem  tiy  indiscrimimelef  carnage^  risd  iiteitea  tte 
•trottgest  to  devour  the  weakest,  even  of  tihetf  otnt 
kind  The  large  male  rat  generally  keeps  in  a 
hole  by^  itself^  wdis  as  dreaded  by  its  own  species^ 
m  the  most  finrmfidaMft-  etienti^.  Ill  this  mmker 
the  number  of  these  vermin  is  kept  within  due 
bounds  ;  and  wiien  their  increase  becomes  tn)uri<m9 
tb  Vi9,  it  is  repressed  by  their  own  rapacity. 

But  besidis  Ib^ir  owA  enmilies  ameag  edeft 
aft  the  stronger  carnivorous  quadrupeds  httVe  natu- 
ral antipathies  against  them.   I^e  dog,  thoa^  ke 
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4g(0g|g4heir  flttti  yet  openly  declares  his  alacrity  to 
pursue  tfiem ;  and  altacb  theo^.with  great  siumet? 
sity.  Such  as  are  Inined  op  kilfag  IImm 
B»ia^  dispatch  them  often  with  a  single  squeeze; 
l>ul  thevt  dpgs  tbiit  shaw  anjr  liesitaUon,  are  sure  to 
cQiue  off  but  iudiffefeut^ ;  !br  always  tafcai 

ttje  l«Ivantage  of  a  moment's  delay,  and,  instead  of 
Wtiliug  fof  iha  «ttod&>  beo^m^s  the  aggrewori 
seizing  its  puwncT  1^  tte  lip>  amd  iHfUcttig  a  Mf 
painful  ajad  dangerous  wound.    Prom  the  inflan^ 
matioD  and  alhar  angry  symptoms  that  attend  this 
aiSmal'ft  Ute,  aoina  fiava  baen  kd  In  ibi^sk  that  it 
^as  in  ^ome  measure  Tcnomoas ;  bat  it  »  Hsely 
Aat  the  difficulty  of  the  wound's  healing  arises 
fioiii  its  baiag  daap  and.  lacerated  fay  lha 
teeth,  and  is  rather  a  aanaeyenoe  «f  tka  figure  of 
the  instmnicnU  that  iaflicl  it,  than  any  venom  they 
ifay  Wisuppoaed  to  pawwB. 
-  The  cat  is  aneiber  fbfmidaWe  many  af^thia 
Ittpi;^  and  yet  the  generality  of  our  cats  an^ilhai 
^WTtafkttacfc      nor  to  feed  up<>B  it  when  kiUed. 
The  cat  is  a  more  pradent  banter  than  the  doft. 
will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  take  or  eonbat  witfc.  a« 
'^OMmy  that  is  not  likely  to  repay  her  time  and  dan^ 
gfef.    Some  cala.  howefer,  wiB  pfowue  and  take 
the  rat ;  though  often  not  wttbont  an  alwtlaata  ?a* 
Mtaaci.    K  hungry,  also,  the  cat  wiB  sometime* 
lha  Head ;  bat,  in  genera),  aheiftwe^ly  conienl 

with  her  victory.    "     '  '  \  ^ 

A'foe  much  more  dangerous  to  these  Ttmia  ^la 
fhe  weasel.  Thisaaimal  pursues  ih&m  with  avidity  ; 
and  being  pwtty  nearly  of  tbair  awn  eiz^  foO^ 
fiiem  into  their  holes,  where  a  despecale  camlMl 
easoei^  .SThasliengtbof  eachisppeUy  n^ly  e^jvuil; 
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but  the  arms  are  very  different.  The  rat,  furnished 
wilh  four  long  tusks  at  the  extremity  of  iU  jaw^  ra-. 
Aer  •mps  bites ;  but  the  weasel^  where  it 
once  fastens,  holds,  and  continuing  also  to  suck  the 
blood  at  the  same  time,  weakens  its  antagonistj 
Mid  always  obtaios  the  victi»y.  Mankind  have 
contrived  several  other  methods  of  destroying  these 

noxious  intruders ;  ferrets,  traps,  and  particularly 
||i»8on :  but  of  all  other  poisons,  I  am  told  that  the^ 
BBX  Tomiea,  ground  and  r  mixed  with  meal^  is  the 
most  certain,  as  it  is  the  least  dangerons. 

To  this  species  I  will  subjoin  as  a  variety,  the 
Black  Rat^  mentioned  above,  greatly  resembling 
the  finmer  in  figure*  bnt  very  distinct  in  natore,  as 
appears  from  Aeir  mutual  antipathy.  This  animal 
was  formerly  as  ^mischievous  as  it  was  common  ; 
bnt  at  present  it  is  almost  utterly  extirpated  by  thct 
great  rat,  one  mahdy  often  esqielKng  another.  It 
is. become  so  scarce,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  one^  It  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  all  the 
voniciovs  and  wiaatnral  appetites .  of  the  former  t 
though,  as  it  is  less^  they  may  probably  be  less 
noxious.  Its  length  is  about  seven  inches  ;  and  the 
tail  is  near  eight  inches  long.  The  colour  of  the 
body  is  of  a  deep  iron  grey,  bordering  upon  blftck^ 
except  the  belly,  which  is  of  a  dirty  cinereous  hue. 
They  have  propagated  in  Anjerica  in  great  num- 
^  bers^  being  originally  introduced  from  Enropeir 
'  and  as  they  seem  to  keep  their  ground  wherever 
they  get  footing,  they  are  now  become  the  most 
noxious  animals  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

To  this  also  we  may  snigoin  the  Bkdt  Water 
Rat,  about  the  same  size  with  the  htt^,  with  a 
larger  bead^  a  blunter  nose^  les3  eyes^  and  shorter 
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Ml*,  and  Ihe  tip  of  iti  taO  E  Uttfe  white.  It 

supposed  by  Ray  to  be  web-footed;  but  ihia  hail 
been  found  to  be  a  mistake^  its  toes  preUy  mach  rtn 
tembling  those  of  its  kind.  It  never  frequento 
houses  ;  but  is  usually  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ditches,  and  ponds,  where  it  burrows  and  breeds. 
It  feeds  OD  fisb^  fiogt,  and  insects;  and  in  rane 
conntries  it  is  eiA  on  fiisting  days.* 


The  MauBe, 

An  animal  equally  mischievoitiy  and  equally  wrii 
known  with  the  former,  is  tfie  Moose.  Timid,  cautious, 

and  active,  all  its  dispositions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  rat,  except  with  fewer  powers  of  doing  mis« 
chief,  t  Fearful  by  nature,  but  fiuaiKar  ftbn  neees^ 
sity,  it  attends  upon  mankind,  and  comes  an  unbid- 
den guest  to  his  most  ddicate  entertainments.  Fear 
and  necessity  seem  to  irc^nbte  all  its  motiotts ;  il 
never  leaves  its  hole  but  to  seek  provision,  and  set* 

■  -  » 

[  *  Dr.  Sluifr^  in  hw  gsnetsl  80ology»  in&aiis  us,  that  s  gentle- 
uum  tfSf elling  through  Meddenburg,  about  thirty  years  ago^  was 
witness  to  the  following  curious  circumstance  in  the  post-house  at 

New  Stargard.  After  dinner,  the  landlord  placed  on  the  floor  a 
large  dish  of  soup,  and  gave  a  loud  whistle.  Immediately  then 
came  into  the  room  a  mastiff,  a  fine  Angora  cat,  an  old  raven,  and 
a  remarkably  large  rat  with  a  bell  about  its  neck.  The  four  ani- 
mals went  to  the  dish,  and  without  disturbing  each  otlier,  fed  toge- 
ther :  after  which  the  dog,  cat,  and  rat,  lay  before  the  lire,  while 
the  raven  hopped  about  the  room.  The  landlord,  after  accounting 
for  the  familiarity  which  existed  among  the  animals,  infornied  his 
guest  that  the  rat  was  the  most  useful  of  the  four  ;  for  the  noise 
he  made  had  completely  freed  the  house  from  the  tats  and  nuc^ 
with  which  it  was  before  infinted.] 
t  BoibDt  ToL  sr.  p.  145. 
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dM  WBiiliiM mboveafemr  paoes  ffoii  1mm*  Dift. 

fgrent  from  the  rat,  it  docs  not  g-o  from  one  houie  to 
aAolher,  unless  it  be  forced ;  and,  as  it  ii  more  easiiy 
iiliiiiid>  it  dot  mtch  jteHnitchirf. 

Almost  all  animals  are  tamed  more  difficultly  in 
proportion  to  the  cowardice  of  their  natures.  The 
trai^  bold  Md  eemmgeeiw  enly  become  ftmffiar^ 
but  those  that  are  always  tmM  M  evw  iiMpteioiui/ 

The  mouse  being  the  most  feeble,  and  consequently 
the  most  timid  of  ail  quadrupeds,  except  the  guinea- 
pig,  is  never  rendered  thoronghly  fiamiliar ;  and,  even 
though  fed  in  a  cage,  retains  its  natural  apprehen- 
siMS.  In  fiicty  it  is  to  these  alone  that  ii  owes  its 
scemsly.*  No  munul  fan*  more  eneiAieij  and  feit 
so  incapable  of  resistanoew  The  owl,  the  cat»  the 
snake,  the  hawk,  the  weagel,  and  the  rat  itself 
imImtgM  this  speriis  hgr  mdUottb  wd  itonly  siiMiU 
bgr  ils.  aflHtmi g  fe€iiodily«  '  •  • 
'  The  mouse  brings  fortii  at  all  seasons,  and  sevend 
limes  in  the  year.  Its  mml  number  is  ^m  si^^fa 
Urn.   Tbeat  m  ks»  tbam  a  fotinight  are  slfoag 

enough  to  run  about  and  shift  for  themselves.  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  formers  yards^  and  among  their 
mm,  baiaie  addom  m  those  ricka  that  are  raudi 
hifcsloil  with  fats,  They  geneia%didos6  the  sontli* 
west  side  of  the  rict  from  whence  most  rain  is  ex- 
pected; and  from  thence  diey  often,  of  an  evening, 
veataxa  fiwth  to  drink  the  yttle  drops  either  o^ 
rain  or  dew  that  hang  at  the  extremities  of  the 
^raw.f  Aristode  gives  us  an  idea  (^^  their  prodi-^ 
glous  fecundity^  by  assuring  ns  that  having  pot  a 

^  £  mlQcrdMiff  binindfaiss'  siint  ittdocilst^  e  ttmMtribos  inurai* 
.  t  Bofaii  ToL  XT«  p.  147»  Tol.  ii.  9Bh 
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fUCNiae  ^fM^  young  into  a  y^wel  of  corn^  in  some 
time  after  he  found  a  hundred  and  twenty:  ipioe^ 
Hftll  npnipg  from  one  origimO.  ,TiiQ  e»r^  SMMll 
^  this  anknal  m|dle»obo  Om  iboit  dMpftlkm  of  ils 
-life,  which  seldom  lasts  above  two  or  three  years. 
I^bi^  species  is  very  much  diffused^  hai^g  found  is^ 
nilHHliiM.jyi^of  ttieLmaoiostooaUMB(^  andliftiiiiir 
l^mn  exported  to  the  new.*  They  are  aniraab 
that  while  they  fear  human  society^  dosdjf  at^d  it ; 

mA^dMm^m^   to  vm,  aio  aeier  £mi4f  but 

near  those  p^caa  wheve  he  1m  fixed  bia  habkalion* 

N^inbeiJess  ways  have  been  found  for  destroying 
HmKk4i99§^  (jKim^r  has  nttBi||l«)ly  4as(^rUied|  the 
rioty    traps  by  whidk  thsyiMT^tiikQiw  Our^fociiety 

for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
jlK^j^ed  a  revif%l4  foe  ttkd  most  ingenious  coptyi- 

lll^«»ifi>r .^MMP^i^^ ;  apd  I  obisrvod  i^bpUMiteveiy 

candidate  passing  off  descriptiona  as  inyeo^ions  of  his 
awn^    \  thought  it  was  cruel  to  detect  the  plagia- 
Miifg^  olfr^fea^kiW  th^^hAl^Ue^  <Mibi4io«  of  tbos^.  wi|0 
iflMdd-ko4fooagbt  ike  inventors  ef  a  vipwio^U^p.* 
To  this  species^  merely  to  avoid  teazing 
|)^^  >vijtb.  a  minute  description  of  animals  very  in** 
QWaidesiUHi^A  very  nmtif  alifcej  I  willadd  tli#t 
tke  long-tailed  field-mouse,  which  is  larger  than  the 
^jueri  iri:  ^  colour  very  nearly  resembling  th^  ^Sf^r 

VStf  n4  sp4  cbie%  found  m  fcMi^  gsnAiMi 
Thay  are  CRtremdiy  voraci^us^  and  hu^fal  in  gstrw 

dens  and  young  nuirserieaj'  where  tbey  ar^  killed  iu 
great  numbeRrftf  Howevco^  th#ir  |aqiiiii)ity  quid^ji 
Tepairs  the  destruction.  .  ^ 

Nearly  resembling  the  former,  but  larger  (for  it 
b  fl^  indies  long)  is  the  short-tailed  Jiel4't^^,^J{ 
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whieb^  «•  its  littHie  implies,  has  ih«  tail  mttdl  dMMrMf 

than  the  former,  it  being  not  above  an  inch  and  a 
lullf  kmg»  and  ending  in  a  smdll  tuft.  Its  colour  u 
more  incliiiing  to  tt»t  of  the  domMic  moute^  tbe 
upper  part  being  blackish^  and  the  tinder  of  an  ash 
jcolour.  This^  as  well  as  the  former,  are  remarkable 
for  laying  op  prbviaion  against  winter ;  and  M.  Baf« 
fi>n  ftfBures  u$  they  sdmetimea  bare  a  store  of  abovb 
a  bushel  at  a  time. 

We  may  add  also  the  shrm-mouse  to  this  species 
miniite  animals^  being  about  the  sisee  of  tbe  db« 
mestid  mottse^  but  differing  greatly  firom  it  in  the 
form  of  its  nose,  T^hich  is  very  long  and  slender. 
Tbe  teeth  also  are  of  a  very  singular  form  and 
twenty-eight  in  number;  whereas  the  commmi 
.  number  in  the  rat  kind  is  usually  not  above  sixteen. 
The  two  upper  fore-teeth  are  very  sharp,  and  on 
eadi  side  of  Uiem  tibere  is  a  kind  ot  mng  mr  bewd> 
like  that  of  an  arrow^  scarcdy  visible  but  on  a  close 
inspection.  The  other  teeth  are  placed  close  toge* 
ther,  being  very  small,  and  seeming  scarcely  sepa« 
rated ;  so  that  with  respect  to  this  part  of  ita  forma* 
tion,  the  animal  has  some  resemblance  to  the  viper. 
However,  it  is  a  very  harmless  little  creature,  do« 
ing  scarcely  any  injury.  On  the  eontnify,  as  it 
Hves  chiefly  in  the  fields,  and  feeds  mora  upon 
insects  than  com,  it  may  be  considered  rather  as  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  It  has  a  strong  disagreeable 
imell,  so  that  the  cat,  when  it  is  killed,  will  refuse 
to  eat  it.  It  is  said  to  bring  four  or  five  young  at 
a  thne** 

[  ♦  The  Shrew  is  distinguished  from  the  rat  and  llie  mouse,  in 
Having  two  long  cloven  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  two  or  four 
iu  the  lover  jaw ;  the  intermsdiate  ones  being  shorter ;  on  each 
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The  Darmom^, 

These  anicoak  majf  be  distinguished  into  three 
JfxniB  ;  the  greater  iormome,  which  M.  Buffoo 
calls  the  Loir ;  the  middk,  whicb  be  calk  the  Lerot ; 
the  less,  which  he  denominates  the  Muscardia* 
They  difier  ixoux  each  other  in  size^  the  largest  being 
equal  to  a  rat,  the  least  -being  no  bigger  than  a 
mouse.  They  all  diflfer  from  the  rat  in  liavin«^  tlie  tail 
tufted  with  haio  in  the  manner  of  a  si^uirrel  ex- 
side,  in  each  javr,  there  are  several  canine  teeth :  and  the  grind- 
ers are  cuspidated,  or  having  the  ends  sharpened  like  the  point  of 
a  spear.  The  most  remarkiiile  cf  its  tribe  is  tke  Shrew  of  Canadaf 
vhich  has  the  end  of  ito  ioog  upper  jaw  furnished  with  a  civottkir 
row  of  jointed  soft  processes,  disposed  lathe  form  of  a  star. 

These  rajs  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour*  and  moveable  at  plea* 
sure,  so  as  to  be  expanded  in  the  form  o^  a  star,  or  -contracted 
mto  a  Idod  of  tabe.  Its  tail  is  aboiil  tea  ibcImi  loig»  and 
ka^tted  Tte  a  i^iag  of  bcadi. 

Tbe  Dormouse  has  two  front  teeth  io  each  jaw ;  those  in  the 
tipper  wedge-shapedp  m  the  lower  flattened:  there  are  four 
grinders  on  each  side  in  each  jaw ;  the  snoot  Is  iitrnished  with  long 
whislrcm]  the  tall  is  c^rlittdriealy  hairy,  and  thicker  towards  the 
tif :  the  Ifgf  are  nearly  egual  ui  length,  aqd  the  fore-leet  hava 
four  toea. 

These  animals  live  in  holes  under  ground,  wherO}  during  the 
winter,  they  continue  ia  a  state  of  torpidity.  Tbefr  food  ia  solely 
(sf  4he  vegetable  kindli  and  they  eat  enly  in  the  night*  -Theit 

pace,  like  tlmt  of  the  JeAoa,  is  a  sort  of  leap,  in  which  they  are 

assisted  by  the  tail.  They  iiiiuk,  liot  by  ia^'piag,  as  uiost  other 
<2uadrupeds,  but  dip  the  fore  paws  in  Llie  water  with  tlic  toes 
bent,  and  lift  it  to  their  mouths.  There  are  nine  several  kinds,  of 
which  the  most  elegant  is  that  of  Surinam.  The  body  is  about 
five  inches  lonn-,  ond  the  tail  six.  Its  colour  is  a  fine  purpliib*' 
brown  above,  paler  beneath  ;  the  tail  is  brown  on  the  lialf  lUiaresC 
the  body,  the  other  half  being  a  bright  golJen  yellow  :  the  top 
of  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  ioogitudioal  stripe  of  kirigl^t 
yellow,] 

VOL.  N 
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cept  that  the  squirrers  tail  is  flat^  resembling  a  fitn  ; 

and  tlu  lis  round,  resemblin|2^  a  brush.  The  lerot 
differs  from  the  loir,  by  having  two  black  spots  near 
the  eyes ;  the  muflcardin  differs  from  both  in  the 
whitish  colour  of  its  hair  on  the  back.  They  all 
three  agree  in  having  black  sparkling  eyes^  and  the 
whiskers  partly  white  and  partly  bhck.  They  agree 
in  their  being  stupified  like  the  marmot  daring 
the  winter^  and  in  their  hoarding  up  provisions  to 
serve  them  in  case  of  a  temporary  revival. 

They  inhabit  itoods  of  very  thick  hedges,  forming 
their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  some  ticc^  or  near  the 
bottom  of  a  close  shrubs  humbly  content  with  con^^ 
tinning  at  the  bottom^  and  never  aspiring  to  sport 
among  the  branches.  Towards  the  approach  of  the 
cold  season  they  form  a  little  magazine  of  nuts, 
beanSj  or  acorns;  and,  having  laid  in  their  hoards 
shut  themselves  up  vrith  it  for  the  vnnter.  As  soon 
as  they  feel  the  first  advances  of  the  cold^  they  pre-* 
pare  to  lessen  its  effect,  by  rolUng  themselves  up  in 
a  ball,  and  thus  exposing  the  smallest  surface  to  the 
weather.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  warmth  of 
a  sunny  day,  or  an  accidental  change  from  cold  to 
heat,  thaws  their  nearly  stagnant  fluids,  and  they 
revive.  On  such  occasions  they  have  their  provi? 
sions  laid  in,  and  they  have  not  far  to  seek  for 
their  support.  In  this  manner  they  continue  usually 
asleep,  but  sometimes  waking,  for  above  five  monfl^  . 
in  the  year,  seldom  venturing  from  their  retreats, 
and  consequently  but  rarely  seen.  Their  nests  are 
lined  with  moss,  grass,  and  dead  leaves ;  they  usually 
bring  forth  three  or  four  young  at  a  time,  and  that 
but  once  a  year^  in  the  spring. 
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7%e  Musk  Rai. 

df  these  animals  of  the  rat  kind^  but  mik 

a  musky  smelly  there  aie  also  three  distinctions,  as 
of  the  former  ;  the  Ondatra^  the  Desmkn^  aud  the 
Pilori.  The  Ondatra  is  a  native  of  Canada^  the 
Desman  of  Lapland,  and  the  Pilori  of  the  West- 
India  Islands.  The  ondatra  dilfers  from  all  others  of 
its  kind^  in  having  the  tail  flatted  and  carried  edge- 
ways. iThe  desman  6as  a  long  extended  snout  like 
the  shrew-mouse  ;  and  the  pilori  a  short  tail,  as  thick 
at  one  end  as  the  other.  They  all  resemble  each 
other  in  being  fond  of  the  water^  but  particularly  in 
that  musky  odour  from  whence  they  have  takea 
their  name. 

Of  these  the  ondatra  is  thie  most  remarkable,  and 
has  been  the  most  minutely  described.*  This  animal 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  but  has  tlie  hair, 
■the  colour,  and  the  tail  of  a  rat,  except  that  it  is  flat- 
ted on  the  sides,  as  mentioned  above.  Bat  it  is  still 
more  extraordinary  upon  other  accounts,  and  differ- 
ent from  all  other  animals  whatever.  It  is  so  formed 
that  it  can  contract  and  enlarge  its  body  at  pleasure* 
It  has  a  muscle  like  that  of  horses,  by  which  they 
move  their  hides,  lying  immediately  under  the  skin^ 
and  that  furnished  with  such  a  power  of  contrac- 
tion, together  with  such  an  elasticity  in  the  false 
ribs,  that  this  animal  can  creep  into  a  hole  where 
others,  seemingly  much  less,  cannot  follow.  The 
female  is  remarkable  also  for  two  distinct  aper- 
tures, one  for  urine,  the  other  for  propai3;ation.  The 
male  is  equally  o^ervable  for  a  pecuUaxity  of  confbr-^ 

#  l^ufioD,  vol.  XX,  p.  4. 
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mation ;  the  musky  smell  is  much  stronger  at  one 
particular  season  dP  the  year  than  any  other ;  and 

the  marks  of  the  sex  seem  to  appear  and  disappear 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  ondatra  in  some  measure  resembles  the 
Ibeaver  in  its  nature  and  disposition.  They  both 
live  in  society  during  winter  they  both  form 
houses  of  two  feet  and  a  half  wide^  in  which  they 
ireside^  several  families  together.  In  these  they  do 
not  assemble  to  sleep  as  the  niarmol_,  but  purely  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  rigour  of  the  season. 
However^  they  do  not  lay  up  magazines  of  provi- 
sion like  the  beaver ;  they  only  form  a  kind  of  co- 
Vert  way  to  and  round  their  dwellings  from  whence 
they  issue  to  procure  water  and  roots,  upon  which 
they  subsist.  During  winter  their  houses  are 
covered  under  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of  snow; 
SO  that  they  must  lead  but  a  cold,  gloomy,  and  a 
necessitous  life,  during  its  continuance.  During 
summer  they  separate  two  by  two^  and  feed  upon 
the  variety  of  roots  and  vegetables  that  the  seasoa 
offers.  They  then  become  extremely  fat,  and  are 
biueh  sought  after^  as  well  for  their  flesh  as  their 
skins,  which  are  very  valuable.  They  then  also  ac- 
quire a  very  strong  scent  of  musk^  so  pleasing  to  an 
European,  but  which  the  savages  of  Canada  cannot 
abide.  What  we  admire  as  a  pei  fiuTie^  they  consi- 
der as  a  most  abominable  stench,  and  call  one  of 
their  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  this  animid  i> 
seen  to  burrow  in  numbers,  by  the  name  of  the 
stinking  river,  as  well  as  the  rat  itself  which  is 
denonnnated  by  them  the  stinkard.  This  is  a  strange 
diversity  among  mankind ;  and,  perhaps,  may  b^ 
ascribed  to  the  diiicrent  kinds  of  food  a,mong  dif- 
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feretit  natimig.  Skich  as  ehiefly  feed  upon  rancid 
oils  and  putrid  flesh  will  often  mistake  the  ii  ulure  of 
scents ;  and^  having  been  long  uMd  to  iil  smelH 
'  will  by  habit  eonsider  them  as  perfliAiei.  Be  this  al 
it  will,  akliough  these  nations  of  northern  sava'^'es 
consider  the  musk  rat  as  intolerably  foetid^  they 
nfemrthekss  regard  it  as  very  good  eating;  and^ 
indeed,  in  this  they  imitate  the  epienfes  of  Europe 
very  exactly,  whose  taste  seldom  relishes  a  dish  till 
the  nose  gives  the  strongest  marks  of  disapprobation; 
As  Id  the  rest,  this  animal  a  good  deal  resemblei 
the  beaver  in  its  habits  and  disposition  ;  but,  as  its 
instincts  are  less  powerful,  and  its  economy  less 
exact,  I  will  reserve  for  the  description  of  that 
animal  a  part  of  what  may  be  applicable  to  this.^ 


Jhe  Crketua. 

The  CricetuB,  or  German  Rat,  which  M. 
Bnffon  calls  the  Hamster,  greatly  resembles  tba 
mter*rat  in  its  size,  small  eyes,  and  the  shortness 

of  its  tail.  It  differs  in  colour,  beinp^  rather  browner, 
like  the  Norway  rat,  with  the  belly  and  legs  of  a 
dirty  yellow.  But  the  marks  by  which  it  may  be 
dfstingutshed  from  all  others  are  two  poncbss,  like 
those  of  a  baboon,  on  each  side  of  its  jaw,  under 
Hie  skin,  into  which  it  can  cram  a  large  quantity  of 
provision.  These  bags  are  oblong,  and  of  the 
£iize,  when  filled,  of  a  large  walnut.    They  open 

f*  The  Hamster  is  of  a  pale  reddish-bro  vn  colour  above,  and 
black  underne?.th  :  i(  has  three  large  OV^  wbiie  ipoto  oik  each* 

ftide  ia  the  fore  pait  of     body^         .     ,    •  . 
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into  the  mouthy  and  ftll  back  along  ihe  itedi  to 

ithe  shoulder.  Into  these  the  animal  can  thrust  the 
surplus  of  >tbose  fxuiU  or  grains  it  gathers  in  the 
fields,  sach  as  wheat,  peas,  or  acorns.  When  .the 
immediate  calls  of  hung^er  are  satisfied^  it  then  falls 
to  filling  these ;  and  thus,  loaded  with  two  great 
bunches  on  each  side  ai  the  jaw^  it  returns  home  to 
its  hole  to  deposit  the  spoil  as  a  store  for  the  winter* 
The  size,  the  fecundity,  and  the  voraciousness  of 
this  animal,  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  pests  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  found,  aad  ereiy  method  is 
made  use  of  to  destroy  it.* 

aithougti  this  animal  is  very  aoxious  with 

[*  Aoion^  ammsLls  of  this  kind,  whicbarefumisbed  with  ppuches 
on  eadi  iide  the  mouth,  for  the  tempot  ary  reoeptioD  of  their  food, 
an  account  is  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Linnean  transactions^ 
.of  a  species  whidi  has  these  receptacles  of  a  veiy  extraordiaary 
J>ulk»  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Canada,  and  the  mdividual  from 
which  the  description  was  taken,  was  jpresented  by  some  In^Uany 
to  the  .Lacly  of  Governor  Prescbt*  Its  size  is  that  of  the  Norway 
rat,  though  of  a. more  lengthened  form.  Its  cobmr  is  a|iale 
greyish-bronii^  paler  beneath.  Tlie  pouches  attached  to  the 
cheeks  are  ef  a  very  ]arge  size,  shaped  somewhat  like  an  egg, 
reach  to  the  ground,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  inflated 
bladJers.  Of  its  manners  nothing  as  yet  is  known  ;  biil  from  its 
being  iurni^hed  aitli  th-si  appendages  to  the  cheeks,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  it  lays  up  stores  of  provision  for  tlie  winter. 

Mr.  Pennant  describes  a  rat  inhabiting  the  southern  parts  of 
Russia,  which  is  des.tit\ite  of  eyes,  external  ears,  and  tail.  It 
burrows  under  the  surface  tg  a  great  extent,  feeds  on  roots,  and 
is  perhaps  the  only  known  quadruped  that  is  truly  blind.  The 
mole  has  eyes  sufficiently  perfect  for  its  subterraneous  hahitatioo» 
though  they  are  very  small  and  deeply  seated :  but  in  thisanlmaly 
there  are .  merely  the  rudiments  of  a  pair  of  eyes,  smaller  llian 
poppy-seeds^  and  covered  with  a  real  skin.  From  its  never,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  appearing  above  ground,  it  is  probable  that  the 
semci  of  smelllo,direct.it.^itsproper  food,  was  all  that  sppesrod 
neceisaxy  for  the  perfection  of  its  kind*} 
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respect  to  man^  yet^  considered  with  regard  to 
tiKMe  instindi  wbtch  conduce  to  its  own  support 

and  convenience,  it  deserves  our  admiration.*  Its 
bcle  offers  a  very  curious  object  for  contemplation; 
and  shows  a  degree  of  -  skill  snperior  to  the  rest  of 
the  rat  kind.  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  apartments 
fitted  up  for  the  different  occasions  of  the  little  in- 
habitant. It  is  generally  madeon  an  inclining  ground, 
and  always  has  two  entrances,  one  perpendicular, 
and  the  other  oblique ;  though^  if  there  be  more 
than  one  in  a  family,  there  are  as  many  perpen* 
dkular  holes  as  there  are  individuals  below.  The 
perpendiculitf  hole  is  usually  that  through  which 
they  go  in  and  out;  the  obhque  serves  to  give  a 
Ihorongfa  air  to  keep  the  retreat  clean,  and,  in  case 
one  hole  is  stopped,  to  give  an  exit  at  this.  Within 
about  a  foot  of  the  perpendicular  hole  the  animal 
makes  two  more,  where  are  deposited  the  family^s 
provisions.  These  are  much  more  spacious  than 
the  farmer,  and  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  store.  Beside  these,  there  is  still  another 
apartment  warmly  lined  with  grass  and  straw, 
"vrtiere  the  female  brings  forth  her  young ;  all  these 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  all  together  take 
up  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  These 
animals  furnish  their  storehouses  with  dry  corn  well 
cleaned ;  they  also  lay  in  corn  in  the  ear,  and  beans 
aod  peas  in  the  pod.  These,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, they  afterwards  separatt  ,  carrying  out  the 
pods  and  empty  ears,  by  their  oblique  passage. 
They  usually  begin  to  lay  in  at  the  latter  end  of 
August;  and,  as  each  magazine  is  filled,  they  care- 
6%  .cover  up  the  mouth  with  earth,  and  that  so 

♦  ♦  BuiTon,  vol  xxvi,  p.  159* 
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neatly  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  where 
the  earth  has  been;  |Fei^ov«4*  Tbe  only  Hieaii#  M 
Amding  out  tbeir  itii^^,  are;  tbertfero^  to  oiMtm 
the  oblique  culrance^  which  generally  lias  a  small 
quantity  of  earth  before  it;,  and  this,  tliough  oftea 
sevend  ya^ds^ffw  ibeir.perpeadifuiBr  ce^roi^  leadi 
ijiose  who  are  skilled  in  the  aaarch  t0  vaeke  ih^  dk^ 
covery.  Many  German  peasants  are  krtown  to 
make  a  livehhood  by  tiiMiing  out  aad  briogiog  off 
jtheiF  honrdSj  Vf bieb,  in  a  fri^ilfiil  $omm,  .ofbii  fiim 
nish  two  bushets  of  good  grain  in  each  apartment. 

Like  mo&t  others  of  tbe.  rat  kind,  they  produce 
twioe  or  tbriee  t  year,  attcl  bring  fiie  mr  aui  atq 
time.  SoDie  yean  they  appear  in  aharming  nftm* 
bers,  at  other  times  they  are  not  so  plenty.  The 
moifit  aeasaua  assiat  tbeir  propagation ;  and  it  A>£fceA 
jkappens  on  audi  years  that  their  devwiMoBa  prut 
ducc  a  famine  all  over  the  country.  Happily, 
however,  for  mankind,  tliese,  like  the  rest  of  their 
l^ind,  destroy  each  other  ;  end  of  two  thai 
Buffon  kept  in  a  cage^  male  and  femele^  the  htteir 
killed  and  dcvouied  tlie  former.  As  to  the  rest, 
their  fur  is  considered  aa  very  valuable ;  tbe  natives 
are  invited  by  leewards  to  destroy  them ;  and  tho 
weasel  kind  seconds  the  wishes  of  government  witb 
great  success.  Although  they  are  usuaily  found 
brown  on  the  back  and  white,  oa  tbe  belly,  yet 
many  of  them  are  observed  to  be  grey,  whidb  my 
probably  arise  from  the  diUcieace  oi  age.  .  ^ 


Jfifee  Zeming. 

Having  considered  various  kinds  of  these 
noxious  little  animals  that  elude  tbe. indignation  of 
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maokiiid,  and  subsiil  by  their  number,  not  their 
Mfwgdi»  wfe  ccnne  to  a  tptniM  acNre  bold,  luoci 
dMgefadff,  and  laare  immehMM  Umn  any  of  the  ibr# 

mer.  The  Leming",  which  is  a  native  of  Scandinaviai 
ia  often  aeea  to  poar  down  in  myriadi  from  tlM 
ndrtbslviiioantains^  and,  Itka  a  peitalenoe,  dhntrof 
all  the  productions  oi  the  earth.  It  is  described  as 
being  larg*er  than  a  dormouse^  with  a  bushy  lail^ 
ihawgk  riiortar.  U  ii  eoferad  with  Una  hair  of  va- 
riout  eoloara.  The  extremity  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  is  blacky  as  are  hkewise  the  neck  and 
ihaaldarrj,  but  the  rest  of  tba  body  is  rcddidb^  in* 
tenniaad  arith  anall  black  spotf  of  rarioas  figurai^ 
as  far  as  the  tail,  which  is  not  above  half  an  inch 
long.  The  eyaaare  little  and  black,  the  ears  rouad 
and  iadiaing  towards  the  back,  the  legs  befiore  am 
short,  and  those  behind  longer,  which  gives  it  a 
great  degree  of  swiftness.  But  what  it  is  much 
aiova.  rtiaarhablo  for  tbaa  its  figure  are«  its  amazing 
ibaandity  aad  eztfaordiiiary  migratioiia. 
'  In  wet  seasons,  all  of  the  rat  kind  are  known  to 
pcopagate  luore  than  in  dry ;  but  this  species  ia  par^ 
tiealar  ia  so  asaisled  in  makiplying  by  the  mois* 
tare  of  the  weather,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland 
sincerely  beUeve  that  they  drop  from  the  clouds^ 
and  that  the  same  raagaatnes  that  furnish  hail  ao4 
snow  poor  the  leming  also  upon  tbeia.  In  Ihel^ 
ftfter  long  rain,  these  animals  set  forward  from  their 
native  laountains,  and  several  milhous  in  a  troop 
delage  the  whole  plain  wHb  their  numbers.  *  They 
move,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  sqiidie,  marching  for* 
Wttrd  by  nighty  and  lying  still  by  day.  Thas^  like 
m  aniiMled  temnt,  they  are  oiten  seen  moie  than 

♦  Phil.  Traos.  vol.  ii.  p.  672. 
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a  rnilc  broad  covering  the  ground,  and  that  so  thick 
that  the  hiadmoBt  touches  its  leader.  ^  It  is  in  vaia 
that  the  poor  inhabitant .  resists  or  attempts  to  slop 
their  progress^  they  still  keep  moving  forward ;  and^ 
though  thousands  are  destroyed^  myriads,  are  seen  to 
succeed,  and  make  their  destruction  impracticahle. 
They  generally  move  in  finesy  which  are  about 
three  feet  from  each  other^  and  exactly  parallel. 
Their  march  is  always  directed  from  the  north-west 
to  the  soath«^stj  and  regalarly  conducted  from:the 
beginning.  Wherever  their  motions  are  turned^ 
nothing  can  stop  them  ;  they  go  directly  forward, 
impelled  by  some  strange  power;  and  from  the 
iine  they  first  set  out^  they  never  once  think  of  re^ 
treating.  If  a  lake  or  a  river  happens  to  interrupt 
their  progress^  they  all  together  take  the  water  and 
•win  over  it ;  a  fire^  a  deep  well^  or  a  torrent^,  does 
not  turn  them  out  of  their  straight  Jined  direction  t 
they  boldly  plunge  into  the  flames^  or  leap  down 
the  well^  and  are  sometimes  seen  climbing  up  on 
the  other  side.  If  they  are  interrupted  by  a  boat 
across  a  river  while  they  are  swimming,  they  never 
attempt  to  swim  round  it,  but  mount  directly  up 
its  sides ;  and  the  boat-men,  who  know  how  vain 
resistance  in  such  a  case  would  be,  calmly  suBfer  the 
living  torrent  to  pass  over,  which  it  does  without 
farther  damage.  If  Uiey  meet  with  a  stack  of  hay 
or  com  that  interrupts  their  passage,  instead  of 
going  over  it  they  gnaw  their  way  thfough  ;  if  they 
are  stopped  by  a  house  in  their  course,  if  thev  can- 
not get  tbrought  it,  they  continue  there  till  they  die. 
It  is  happyj  however>  for  mankind^ .  that  they  eat 
nothing  that  is  prepared  for  human  subsistence; 
jthey  never  eutei*  a  house  to  destroy  the  provisions^ 
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but  are  coc^eoted  with  eating  every  root  and  vege-^ 
table  that  they  meet  If  they  happen  to  pass  tbrongh 
a  meadow,  they  destroy  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
give  it  an  appearance  of  being  burnt  up  and  strewed 
'  with  ashes.  If  they  are  interrupted  in  tbeir  goqim^ 
and  a  nan  should  impmdeiit^  venture  to  attack 
one  of  them,  the  little  animal  is  no  way  intimi* 
dated  by  the  disparity  of  strength^  but  furiously 
flies  np  at  its  opponent^  and  barking  somewhat  liha 
a  puppy^  wbererer  it  fiutens  does  not  easily  quit 
the  liold.  If  at  last  the  leader  be  forced  out  of  its 
line,  which  it  defends  as  long  as  it  can,  and  be 
separated  ffom  the  rest  -of  its  kind,  it  sets  np  a 
phtntiye  cry  different  from  tiiat  of  anger,  and,  as 
some  pretend  to  say,  gives  itself  a  voluntary  deaths 
by  hanging  itself  on  the  fork  of  a  tree. 

An  enemy  so  numerous  and  destructive  would 
quickly  render  the  countries  where  tliey  appear 
utterly  uninhabitable,  did  it  not  fortunately  happen 
that  the  same  rapacity  that  animates  them  to  de-* 
stroy  the  labours  of  mankind,  at  last  impds  them 
to  destroy  and  devour  each  other.*  After  com- 
mkting  incredible  devastations,  they  are  at  last  seen 
to  separate  into  two  armies,  opposed  with  deadly 
hatred,  along  the  coasts  of  the  larger  lakes  and  ri- 
vers. The  Laplanders,  who  observe  them  thus 
drawn  up  to  fight,  instead  of  considering  their  mu^. 
tual  animosities  as  a  happy  riddance  of  the  most 
dreadful  pest,  form  ominous  prognosticb  from  the 
manner  of  their  arrangement.  They  consider  their 
eembats  as  a  presage  of  war,  and  expect  an  inva* 
&kon  from  the  Russians  or  tte  Swedes,  as  the  sidei 

#  DietiomMire  JEUusoan4,  vol.  il«  p.  610. 
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next  those  kingdiUDa  Jbappeti  to  csonquar*  The 
two  dif  inooa,  hofwpf&e,  coDtiiiM  theur  cagiige* 
menu  and  animosity  until  one  party  orercomes 
the  other.  From  that  time  they  utterly  disappear, 
nor  k  it  weli  known  what  becomes  of  eith^  tho 
OonqueiOTt  or  4be  conquered.  Sobw  suppose  Owl 
they  rush  headlong  into  the  sea ;  olliers  that  they 
kill  themselves^  as  some  are  found  banging  on  the 
forked  faffanohes  of  a  tree ;  and  others  still  that  thejjt 
one  *  destroy ed  by  (he  young  spring  herbage.  Bui 
the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that,  havin<2:  devoured 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  and  having 
Botbing  more  to  subsist  on^  they  then  &U  to  de* 
Touring  each  other  ;  and^  having  habitimted  thero^ 
^ves  to  that  kind  of  food^  continue  it.  However 
this  be,  they  ai»  often  found  dead  by  tbouannds, 
4nd  tfaekr  carcases  boTe  Jbeen  known  to  infect  the 
air  for  several  miles  round,  so  as  to  produce  very 
malignant  disorders.  They  seem  also  to  infect  the 
plants  they  huTe  gnawed,  for  the  cattle  <^ten  die 
tknt  afterward  feed  in  Uie  places  where  they 
passed. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  male  is  larger  and  more 
bflOtttifuHy  spatted  than  the  female.  They  are 
extremely  prolific;  and,  what  is  extraordinary, 
their  breeding  does  not  hinder  their  march;,  for 
some  of  them  ha?e  been  observed  to  carry  ono 
yesmg  one  in^  their  mouth  and  another  on  tbetr 
back.  They  are  greatly  preyed  upon  by  the 
ermine,  and,  as  we  are  told,  even  by  the  rein-deer. 
The  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  who  Kve  by  husfaan* 
dry,  consider  an  invasion  from  these  vermin  as  a 
tei  ril)Ie  visitation  ;  but  it  is  very  dilierent  with  re- 
spect to  the  Xapknd^,  who  teed  a  vagrant  Ufe^ 
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atid  who,  like  the  lemings  themselves^  if  their  pro* 
tfsioai  be  destroyed  in  otDe  |MHrt  of  the  amutry;  can 
easily  retire  to  anbtheir.  *  These  are  never  so  happy 
as  when  an  army  of  lemings  come  down  amongst 

.  them ;  for^  then  they  feast  upon  their  flesh ;  which 
though  iicArnd  lbod>  and  wbicb^  though  ^en  dogs 
and  cats  are  known  to  detest,  these  little  savages 
esteem  ver^  good  eating,  and  devour  greedily. 
They  are  glad  of  their  arrival  also  upon  another 

•  aoeount,  wr  they  always  expect  a  great  plenty  of 
game  the  year  following,  among  those  fields  which 
the  linings  .have  destroyed. 


TheMok*  ■  • 

To  these  minute  animaljs  of  the  i^at  kind,  a  great 
part  of  whose  lives  is  past  in  holes  under  ground,  I 
will  subjoin  one  little  animal  more,  no  way  rcsem- 
.  bling  the  rat,  except  that  its  whole  life  is  spent 
,  there.  As  vre  havc^  seen  some  quadrupeds  formed 
to  crop  the  surface  of  tiie  fields,  and  others  to  live 
upon  the  tops  of  trees,  so  the  mole  is  formed  to  live 
wholly  under  the  earth,  aa  if  Nature  meant  that  no. 
place  should  be  left  wholly  untenanted.  Were  we 
from  pur  own  sensations  to  pronounce  upon  the  life  of 
a  quadruped  that  was  nevqr  to  appear  above  ground^ 

f  *  Moles  have  six  unequal  front-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
eight  in  tlie  lower  :  in  both  jaws  on  each  side  is  a  single  canine 
tooth,  the  upper  ones  of  which  are  longer:  there  are  seven 
grinders  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  six  in  the  lower.  There  are 
«even  species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  radiated  mole 
of  North  America:  like  the  radiated  shrew  just  described,  its 
upper  jaw  is  Icngtliened  out,  and  furnished  at  the  end  with  a  cir- 
cular roir  of  teadriJs,  lu  habits  are  like  all  the  rest  of  its  kiod.  j 
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but  always  condemned  to  hunt  for  Us  prey  under- 
neath^ oUiged^  whenever  it  removed  from  one  place 
to  another^  to  bore  its  way  through  a  resisting  body^ 
we  should  be  apt  to  assert  that  such  an  existence 
must  be  the  most  frightful  and  solitary  ia  nature. 
HotreveTi  in  the  present  animal^  though  we  find  it 
condemned  to  all  those  seeming  inconveniences^ 
we  shall  discover  no  signs  of  wretchedness  or  dis- 
tresa.  No  quadruped  is  fistter^  none  has  a  more 
sleek  or  glossy  skin ;  and^  though  denied  many  ad«- 
vantages  that  most  animals  enjoy,  it  is  more  li- 
berally possessed  of  others^  which  they  have  in  a 
more  scanty  proportion. 

This  animal,  so  well  known  in  England,  is  how- 
ever, utterly  a  stranger  in  other  places,  and  parti- 
cnhrly  in  Ireland.  For  snch^  therefore^  as  have 
^  never  seen  it>  a  short  description  will  be  necessary. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  though  somewhat  of  a  size 
between  the  rat  and  the  mouse,  it  no  way  resembles 
either,  being  an  animal  entirely  of  a  singular  kind^ 
and  perfectly  unlike  any  other  quadruped  whatever. 
It  is  bigger  than  a  mouse^  with  a  coat  of,  fine, 
short,  glossy,  black  hair.  Its  nose  is  long  and 
pointed,  resembling  that  of  a  hog,  but  much  longer. 
Its  eyes  are  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  discern  them.  Instead  of  ears  it  has  only  holes 
in  the  place.  Its  neck  is  so  short  that  the 
head  seems  stuck  upon  the  shoulders.  The  body 
^s  thick  and  round,  terminating  by  a  very  small 
short  tail,  and  its  legs  also  are  so  very  short  that 
the  animal  seems  to  lie  flat  on  its  belly.  From 
under  its  belly,  as  it  rests  in  this  position,  the  four 
feet  appear  just  as  if  they  immediately  grew  out 
of  the  body.   Thus  the  animal  appears  to  us  at 
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first  view  as  a  mass  of  flesh  covered  with  a  fine 
shining  black  skin^  with  a  little  head^  and  8carce 
any  legsy  eyes^  or  tail.  On  a  cloier  inspection^ 
however,  two  liUle  black  points  may  be  discerned, 
that,  are  its  eyes.  The  ancients^  and  some  of  the 
modems^  were  of  opinion  that  the  animal  was  nt«i 
terly  Mind ;  bnt  Derham^  by  the  help  of  a  micro- 
scope, plainly  discovered  all  the  paints  of  the  eye 
that  are  known  in  other  animals^  such  as  the  pupily 
the  vitreous  and  the  arystalline  humours.  The 
fore-legs  appear  very  short  and  strong,  and  furnished 
with  five  daws  to  each.  These  are  turned  outwards 
and  backwards^  as  the  hands  of  a  mUm  when  swim** 
miog.  The  hind  legs  are  longer  and  weaker  than 
the  fore^  being  only  used  to  assist  its  motions; 
whereas  the  others  are  continually  employed  in 
digging.  The  teeth  are  tike  those  of  a  shrew-mouse/ 
and  there  are  live  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  stand  out ;  but  those  behind  are  divided  into 
points.  The  tongue  is  as  krge  as  the  mouth  will 
hold. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  figure  and  forma- 
tion of  this  animal;  whichy  if  we  compare  with 
its  manner  of  living,  we  shall  find  a  manifest  atten* 
tion  in  Nature  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other.* 
As  it  is  allotted  a  subterraneous  abode,  the  seem- 
ing defects  of  its  formation  vanish,  or  rather  are 
turned  to  its  advantage.  The  breadtli,  strength, 
and  shortness  of  the  fore-ieet,  which  are  inclined 
outwards,  answer  the  purposes  of  digging,  serving 
to  throw  back  the  earth  with  greater  ease,  and  to 
pursue  the  worms  and  insects  which  are  its  prey : 

*  Britiib  Zool9gy«  :  •  « 
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had  they  been  long-er,  the  falling  in  of  the  earth 
would  have  prevented  the  quick  repetition  of  its 
strokes  in  working  t  or  have  obliged  it  is  make  a 
larger  hole,  in  order  to  gi^e  room  for  Hieir  exertion. 
The  form  ot  the  body  is  not  less  admirably  con- 
trived for  its  way  of  life.  The  foi^  part  is  thiok^ 
and  rery  muscular,  giving  great  strength  to  the  ae« 

tion  of  the  foie-tcet,  enabling  it  to  dig  its  way  with 
amazing  force  and  rapidity^  either  to  pursue  its  prey^ 
or  elude  the  search  of  the  most  active  enemy.  By 
its  power  of  boring  the  earthy  it  quioUy  gets  hdow 
the  suitace;  and  I  have  seen  it,  when  let  loose  in 
the  midst  of  a  tield^  like  the  ghost  on  ^  theatre^  in- 
stantly sink  into  the  earth ;  and  the  most  actfvo 
labourer^  with  a  spade^  in  vain  attempted  to  pur- 
sue. 

The  smallness  of  its  eyes^  which  induced  the  an* 
ci^ts  to  think  it  was  blind^  is^  to  this  animai,  a  pe- 
culiar advantage.  A  small  degree  of  vision  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  creature  that  is  ever  destined  to  live  in 
darkness.  A  more  extensive  sight  would  only  hava 
served  to  show  the  horrors  of  its  prison^  while  Na. 
ture  iiad  denied  it  the  means  of  an  escape.  Had 
this  organ  been  larger^  it  would  have  been  perpetn- 
ally  liable  to  injuries^  by  the  faHing  of  the  earth 
into  it ;  but  Nature,  to  prevent  that  inconvenience, 
has  not  only  made  them  very  small,  but  very  clo^ly 
covered  them  with  hair.  Anatomists  mention^  be- 
side these  advantages,  another  that  eontribiites  t» 
their  security  ;  namely,  a  certain  muscle  ;  by  which 
the  aninial  can  draw  back  the  eye  whenever  it  is 
ncceasary  or  in  danger. 

As  the  eye  is  thus  perfectly  fitted  to  the  animates 
situation^  so  also  are  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell- 
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ing.    The  fifrst  give»  its  notice  of  the  most  distant 

appearance  of  danger;  the  olhei  directs  it,  in  the 
midst  of  darkaess^  to  its  food.  The  wants  of  a 
subterraneous  animal  can  be  but. few;  and  these 
are  sufficient  to  supply  them  :  to  eat,  and  to  pro- 
duce its  kind,  are  the  whole  employoient  ot  such  a 
life ;  and  for  both  these  purposes  it'  is  wonderfully 
adapted  by  Nature.*  ' 

Thus  admirably  is  this  animal  fitted  for  a  life  of 
darkness  and  solitude ;  with  no  appetites  but  what 
it  can  easify  indulge,  with  no  enemies  but  what  it 
ean.  teasiljr  evade  or  conquer.  As  soon  as  it  has  once 
buried  itself  in  the  earth,  it  seldom  stirs  out,  unless 
forcedly  violent  rains  in.summer,  or  when,  in  pur- 
suit of  its  prey,  it  happens  to  come  too  near  the  sur- 
face,  and  thus  gets  into  the  open  air,  which  may  be 
considered  as  it£i  junnatural  element.  In  general,  it 
chooses  the  looser- softer  grounds,  beneath  which  it 
can  travel  with  greater  ease ;  in  such  also  it  gene* 
rally  finds  the  greatest  number  of  worms  and  in- 
sects, upon  which  it  chiedy  preys,  it  is  observed 
to  be  most  active,  and  to  cast  up  most  earth,  im« 
mediately  before  rain  ;  and  in  winter  before  a  thaw  : 
at  those  times  the  worins  and  insects  be" in  to  be  ia 
motion ;  and  approach  the  surface,  whither  this  in-* 
dustrious  animal  pursues  them.   On  the  contrary, 

*  Testes  habet  maximos,  parastatas  amplissimasy  novum  cor- 
pus semioale  ab  his  dlversum  ac  separatum.  Peaem  etiam  facile 
omnium,  n!  fallor,  animallum  loogissimum,  ex  quibus  colligere  est 
maximam  ptm  rcKquis  omnibus  animalibus  voluptatem  in  coitu^ 

hoc  abjectum  et  vile  animalculum  percipere,  ut  habeant  quod  ipai 
invideant  qui  in  lioc  supremas  vitae  suae  delicias  collocant :  Ray's 
Synops.  Quadrup.  p.  239.  Huic  opinioni  assentitur  D.  BolRin^ 
attamcn  non  mihi  apparct  magnitudinem  partium  talem  volup- 
tatein  augere.  Maribus  enim  salacissimis  contrurium  obtinet. 

TOL.  III.  O 
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any  hillocks;  for  then  it  is  obliged  to  penetrate 
deeper  after  its  prey^  which  at  such  seasons  retire 
&r  into  the  groODd. 

As  thd  mokto  vety  scUUnn  come  iikore  gtfond,* 
they  have  but  few  enemies  ;  and  very  readily  enMte 
the  pursuit  of  animals  stronger  and  swifter  than 
themselves.    Their  greatest  cahiniit^  ii  an  iRilQdii« 
tion  ;  which,  Wherever  it  happens,  they  are  ie^n, 
in  iiuiiiberSj  attempting  to  save  themselves  by  swim- 
iliingj  and  using  every  efibrt  to  reach  the  higher 
grounds.    The  greetest  part,  faoiwe^r,  pernih,  w 
well  as  their  young,  which  remain  in  the  holes  be-^ 
hind.    Were  it  not  for  such  accidents^  from  their 
great  fecmditjr^  they  Woold  b^oome  esttremeljF 
tronUesoroe   and^  as  it  is^  in  Itmt  plaocH^  they  are 
considered  by  the  farmer  as  his  greatest  pest.  They 
couple  towards  the  approach  of  spring ;  and  theic 
yonogdrefoond  about  the  beginning  of  May.  TlMjr 
generally  have  four  or  live  at  a  time ;  abd  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  among  other  mole-hills^  that  in  which 
the  female  has  brought  forth  ber  yonng.   These  are 
made  with  much  greater  ait  than  the  resf^  add  aie 
usually  larger.    The  female,  in  order  to  form  this 
retreat^  begins  by  erecting  the  earth  into  a  tolerably 
sipacidoe .  apartment^  which  ie  sepported  wiUmi  bjr 
partitions,  at  proper  distances,  that  prevent  the 
roof  from  faliin^.    All  round  this  she  works,  and 
beats  the  earth  very  firm,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of , 
keeping  out  the  rain  let  it  be  never  so  violeBt.  As 
the  hillock  in  which  this  apartment  is  thus  forrtied> 
is  raised  above  ground,  the  apartment  itself  is  con- 
sequently above  the  level  of  the  plain^  and  therefore 
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1^6$  subject  to  accidental  slight  inundations.  The 
pitted  heing  ihas  fitted^  she  then  prociifed  grass  and 
dry  leates^  as  a  bed  for  her  young.  There  they  lie 
secure  irom  wet,  and  she  continues  to  make  their 
retreat  equally  so  from  danger;  for  all  round  this 
Mil  of  her  own  raisings  are  holes  niniring  into  the 
earthy  Hist  part  from  the  middle  apartment,  like 
rays  from  a  centre,  and  extend  about  fifteen  feet  in 
every  direction  :  these  resemble  so  many  walks  or 
cbke^s^  into  which  the  animal  makes  her  subterra* 
neo«8  excursions,  and  supplies  her  young  with  such 
roots  or  insects  as  she  can  provide :  but  they  con- 
tribute <stiH  more  to  the  general  safety  ;  for  as  tlie 
is  Very  quick  of  hearing,  (be  instant  she  per^ 
ceives  her  little  habitation  attacked,  she  takes  to 
her  burrow^  and  unless  the  earth  be  dug  away  by 
sevMd^  men  at  onee,  she  and  her  young  always 
nAflSke  a  good  retreiit. 

The  mole  is  scarcely  found,  except  in  cultivated 
countries  :  the  varieties  are  but  few.  That  which 
is  fottnd  in  Virginia  resembles  the  common  mole^ 
except  in  colour,  which  is  Mack,  mixed  with  a 
deep  purple.  There  are  sometimes  white  moles 
seen,  particularly  in  Poland^  rather  larger  than  the 
fef iher.  As  their  skin  is  so  very  soft  and  beautiful^ 
it  is  odd  tiiat  it  has  not  been  turned  to  any  ad- 
vantage. Agricola  tells  us,  that  he  saw  hats  made 
from  it,  the  finest  and  the  most  beautiful  that  eould 
be  imagined. 

[In  the  third  volume  of  the  Liiiuean  traTisactions, 
a  curious  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the  molQ,  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Brace. 

In  visiting  the  Loch  of  Clunie,  which  I  often 
did,  I  observed  in  it  a  small  island  at  the  distance 
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of  a  hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  land^  mea- 
sured to  be  ao  upon  the  ice. ,  Upon  the  island  Lord 
Airiy^  the  proprietor^  has  a  cattle  and  smaU  fihrob- 
bery.  I  observed  frequently  the  appearance  of 
fresh  mole-casts  or  hills.  I  for  some  time  took  it 
to  be  the  water- mouse^  and  one  day  asked  the  gar- 
dener if  it  wafl  so.  No,  he  said^  it  was  the  mole ; 
and  that  he  had  caught  one  or  two  lately.  But  that 
five  or  six  years  ago  he  had  caught  two  in  traps ; 
and  for  twp  years  after  this  he,  bad  observed  none. 
But  about  four  years  ago,  coming  ashore  in  a  sum- 
mer's evening  in  the  dusk,  the  fourth  or  fifth  of 
June,  P.  M.  he  and  another  respectable  person^ 
Lord  Airly's  butler,  saw  at  a  small  distance  upon 
the  smooth  water  some  animal  paddling  to,  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  island.  They  soon^  too  soon  I 
closed  with  this  feeble  passenger^  and  found  it  to  be 
our  common  mole,  led  by  a  most  astxmiriiing  in- 
stinct, from  the  nearest  point  of  land,  (the  castle  hill) 
to  take  possession  of  this  dessert  island.  It  was  'at 
this  time,  for  about  the  spaqs  pf  two  years,  quite 
free  from  any  subtermneous  inhabitant ;  but  the 
mole  has,  for  more  than  a  year  past,!  made  its  appear- 
ance again,  and  its  operations .  I  was  witness  to." 

The  depth  of  the  water,  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  is  from  six  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  in  some 
places  as  deep  as  thirty  or  ibrty  feet^  all  round  the 
island.3 
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CHAP.  V. 

■  Of  Animals  of  the  Hedge-hog,  or  priekbf  KmdJ* 

Animals  of  the  Hedge-bog  kind  require  but  . 
verjr  lUtle  accuracy  to  distinguish  them  from  all 
others.'  That  hair  which  serves  the  generality  of 

quadrupeds  for  warnitli  and  ornament^  is  partly 
wanting  in  these ;  wbile  its  place  is  supplied  by 
sharp  spines  or  prickles  that  serve  for  their  defence. 
This  general  chaiactcristic^  therefore,  makes  a  rauch 
more  obvious  distinction  than  any  that  can  be 
taken  firom  their  teeth  or  their  claws.  Nature,  by 
fliis  extraordinary  peculiarity,  seems  to  have  sepa- 
rated them  in  a  very  distinguished  manner ;  so  that 
instead  of  classing  the  hedge-hog  among  the  moles, 
or  flie  porcupine  with  the  hare,  as  some  have  done, 

f ♦  Hedge-hogs  have  two  front  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  distant  from  each  othur,  those  of  the  lower^  are 
placed  near  together :  the  cmunc  teeth  are  five  on  each  bide  in 
the  u^)er  jaw  ,  and  three  in  the  lower :  there  are  four  grinders 
each  side  both  above  and  below  ;  and  the  body  is  clothed  on  the 
upper  parts  with  sharp  spines.  There  are  seven  species,  of 
which  only  the  common  Hedge-hog  is  found  in  Eur«)j)e.  The 
Guiana  Hedge-hog  has  its  spines  shorter,  thicker,  and  stronger; 
is  of  a  very  pale  colour;  and  lins  not  the  least  appearance  of 
external  ears.  The  Hedge-hog  ot  Siberia  has  long,  oval,  naked 
eari^  edged  with  brown;  and  the  nostrils  are  crested.  The 
Tanrec  of  Madagascar  has  five  longitudinal  bands  of  black  and 
white  on  the  body;  the  black  parts  being  covered  with  hard 
hair,  and  the  white  parts  with  spines.  The  Malacca  Hedge-hog 
has  very  long  spines,  and  long  pendulous  ears:  from  this  was 
proeored  the  Bezoaric  concretion,  formerly  so  highly  valued  in 
medicme,  cidled  the  Btaoar  Hjttricis  or  Lapis  Pofcinus.} 
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it  to  much  more  natural  and  obvious  to  place  them^ 

and  others  a|>proaching  them  in  this  strange  pe- 
culiarit}.  in  a  class  by  themselves:  nor  let  >it  be 
supposed,  that  while  I  thus  alter  their  arrangement, 
and  separate  them  from  animals  with  which  thejF 
have  been  formerly  combined,  that  I  am  destroying 
^ny  secret  affinities  that  exist  in  nature.  It  is  na- 
tural^ indeed^  for  readers  to  suppose^  when  they  see 

two  such  opposite  miiinals  as  the  hare  and  the  por- 
cupine assembled  togetiier  in  the  same  group^  that 
there  roust  be  some  material  reason,  somei  secret 
connexion,  for  thus  joining  animals  so  little  re- 
sembling each  other  in  appearance.  But  the  reasons 
for  this  union  were  very  slight,  and  .  merely  arose 
from  a  similitude  in  the  fore-teeth :  no  likened  ia 
the  internal  conformation  ;  no  similitude  in  nature, 
in  habitudes,  or  disposition ;  in  short,  nothuig  to 
fasten  the  link  that  combines  them,  but  the  siQiili-* 
tude  in  the  teeth:  this,  therefore,  may  be  ecisily 
dispensed  with  ;  and,  as  was  said^  it  will  be  most 
proper  to  class  them  accprduig  to  their  most  striking 
similitudes. 

The  Hedge-hog,  with  an  appearance  the  most 
formidable,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  iiarmless  animals 
in  the  world;  unable  or  unwilling  to  offend,  all  its 
precautions  are  only  directed  to  its  own  security ; 
and  it  is  armed  with  a  thousand  points,  to  keep  off 
the  enemy,  but  not  to  invade  him.  While  other 
c]:eutures  trust  to  their  force,  their  cunning;  or  their 
swiftness,  this  animal,  destitute  of  all,  has  but  one 
expedient  for  safety ;  and  frora  this  alone  it  often 
finds  protection.  As  soon  as  it  perceives  itself 
attacked,  it  withdraws  all  its  vulnerable  part8[,  roHs 
itself  into  a  ball,  and  presents  oothiDg  but  ite  de- 
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fensive  thorns  to  the  enemy  ;  thus,  while  it  attempts 
to  injure  no  other  quadruped,  they  are  equally  in- 
capable of  injuring  it :  like  those  knights,  we  have 
somewhere  read  of,  who  were  armed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  could  neither  conquer  others,  nor 
be  themselves  overcome.  •  .-. 

This  animal  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  with  a  nose 
like  the  snout  of  a  hog;  the  other,  more  short 
and  blunt,  like  that  of  a  dog.  That  with  the  muz- 
zle of  a  dog  is  the  most  common,  being  about  six 
inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  little  more  than  an 
inch  long  ;  and  so  concealed  by  the  spines,  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible :  the  head,  back,  and  sides,  are 
covered  with  prickles ;  the  nose,  breast,  and  belly, 
are  covered  with  fine  soft  hair;*  the  legs  are  short, 
of  a  dusky  colour,  and  almost  bare ;  the  toes  on 
each  foot  are  five  in  number,  long  and  separated  ; 
the  prickles  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  very 
sharp-pointed  ;  their  lower  part  is  white,  the  middle 
black,  and  the  points  white :  the  eyes  are  small, 
and  placed  high  in  the  head;  the  ears  are  round, 
pretty  large,  and  naked ;  the  mouth  is  small,  but 
well  furnished  with  teeth ;  these,  however,  it  only 
uses  in  chewing  its  food,  but  neither  in  attacking 
or  defending  itself  against  other  animals.  Its  only 
reliance  in  cases  of  danger,  is  on  its  spines ;  the 
instant  it  perceives  an  enemy,  it  puts  itself  into  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  keeps  upon  its  guard  until 
it  supposes  the  danger  over.  On  such  occasions,  it 
immediately  alters  its  whole  appearance :  from  its 
usual  form,  somewhat  resembling  a  small  animal^ 

♦  Praeputium  propendens.  Linnaei  Syst.  75.  And  of  the 
female,  he  might  have  said,  resupiaa  copulatur. 
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with  a  bunch  on  its  back,  the  animal  be^ns  to  bend 
its  back^  to  lay  its  head  upon  its  breast^  to  shut 
its  eyes,  to  roll  down  the  skin]  of  its  sides  towurds 
the  Jee^,  to  draw  these  up,  and,  lastly,  to  tack  than 
in  on  every  side,  by  drawing'  the  skin  still  closer. 
In  this  form^  which  the  hedge-hog  always  puts  on 
when  disturbed^  it  no  way  resembles  an  animal, 
but  rather  a  roundish  mass  of  prickles,  impervious 
on  every  side.  The  shape  of  the  animal  thus  rolled 
up,  somewhat  resembles  a  chesnnt  in  the  bosk; 
there  being,  on  one  side,  a  kind  of  flat  space,  whidi 
is  that  on  whidi  the  head  and  legs  have  been 
tucked  in. 

Such  is  the  usual  appearance  of  the  hedge-hog, 
upon  the  approach  of  any  danger.    Thus  rolled  up 

in  a  lump,  it  patiently  waits  till  its  enemy  passes  by, 
or  is  fatigued  with  fruitless  attempts  to  annoy  it 
The  cat,  the  weasel,  the  ferret,  -  and  the  martin, 
quickly  decline  the  combat ;  and  the  do^  himself 
generally  spends  his  time  in  empty  menaces,  rather 
than  in  efiectual  efforts. .  Every  increase  of.  danger 
only  increases  the  animal's  precautions  to  keep  6n 
its  «^uard ;  its  assailant  vainly  attempts  to  bite, 
since  he  thus  more  frequently  feels  than  inflicts  a 
wound;  he  stands  enraged  and  barking,  and  rolb 
it  along  with  his  paws;  still,,  however,  Hie  hedge- 
hog patiently  submits  to  every  indignity,  but  con- 
tinues secure ;  and  still  more  to  disgust  its  enemy 
with  the  contest,  sheds  its  urine,  the  smell  of  wbt<^ 
is  alone  sufficient  lo  send  him  away.  In  this  manner 
the  dog,  after  barking  for  some  time,  leaves  the 
hedge-hog  where  he  found  him ;  who  perceiving 
the  danger  past,  at  length  peeps  out  from  its  ball, 
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and,  if  not  iaterrupted^  creeps  slowly  to  its  re- 
treat. 

The  hedge*hog,  like  meet  oUier  wild  anitnab^ ' 

sleeps  by  day,  and  ventures  out  by  night.  It  gene- 
rally resides  in  small  thickets^  in  hedges^  or  in 
ditches  covered  with  bushes ;  there  it  makes  a 
bole  of  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep^  and  lies  wcB 
wrapped  up^  in  inoss,  grass,  or  leaves.  Its  food 
is  roots^  fruits^  worms^  and  insects.  It  is  also  said 
to  suek  cattle,  and  hurt  their  udders ;  but  the  small- 
MSB  of  its  mouth  will  serve  to  clear  it  from  this 
leproacli.  It  is  said  also  to  be  very  hurtful  in  gar- 
dens and  orcfaardsj  where  it  will  roll  itself  in  a 
lieap  of  fruit,  and  so  carry  a  large  quantity  away 
upon  its  prickles ;  but  this  imputation  is  as  ill 
grounded  as  the  former^  since  the  spines  are  so  dis- 
posed, that  no  fruit  will  stick  upon  them,  even  if 
we  should  try  to  fix  them  on«  It  rather  appears 
to  be  a  very  serviceable  animal,  in  ridding  our 
fieUs  of  insects  and  worms,  which  are  so  prejudicial 
to  Tegetatiott. 

■  •  M.  BnSbn,  who  kept  these  animals  tame  about 

his  house,  acquits  them  of  the  reproach  of  being 
mischievous  in  the  garden  ;  but  then  he  accuses 
them  of  tricks,  of  which  from  the  form  and  habits 
of  this  animal,  one  would  be  never  led  to  suspect 
them.  I  have  often/*  says  he,  had  the  female 
and  her  young  brought  me  about  the  beginning 
of  June :  they  are  generally  from  three  to  five  in 
,  number  :  they  are  white  in  the  beginning,  and  only 
the  marks  of  their  spines  appear :  I  was  willing  to 
fear  sonie  of  them,  and  accordingly  put  the  dam' 
and  her  young  into  a  tob^  with  abundant  provisioa 
beside  them ;  but  the  old  animal,  instead  of  suck- 
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lin^  her  youug^  devoured  them  ail^  one  after  ano- 
ther. On  another  occasion^  a  hedge-ho^  thai 
M  nmde  ili  my  iftto  tho  kitclm^  diaciomed  a 
little  pot^  in  which  there  was  meat  prepared  for 
boiling ;  the  mischievous  animal  drew  out  the  meat^ 
«nd  left  its  excremen^^  in  ibe  sUMid..  1  Jcopt  maki 
tod  ftipdet  in  die  aame  ^pailmeiU,  wiueiie  ttejr 

lived  together,  but  never  coupled.  I  permitted 
several  of  them  te  go  about  my  garden ;  thfiy  did 
very  liUie  dampge,  and  it  was  scbreely  pemuvaUe 
tkftt  they  were  Ibere:  they  lived  upon  the  fmile 
that  fell  from  the  tr^s ;  they  dug-  the  earth  into 
shallow  holes;  they  eat  caterpillars,  beetles,  and 
worms;  they  weee  also.- my  fond  pf  fleshy  wMoh 
they  devoured  boiled  or  raw/*' 

They  couple  in  spring,  and  bring  forth  about 
tbe  beginning  of  summer.  They  sleegp.daring  the 
wiBler^  and  what  is  said  of  their  laying^  up  piovi« 
sions  for  that  season,  is  consequently  false.  They 
at  no  time  eat  much,  ^nd  can  remain  very  lang 
without  any  food  whatsoever.  Their  Ueod  is  epld^ 
like-  :  all  otbei^  aninmls  that  Blec)>  dtving  ^  wilier. 
Their  flesh  is  not  good  for  food ;  and  their  skins 
are  converted  to  scarcely  any  use^  except  to  miuutle 
calves,  to  keep  theoi  fironi  siiefcing. 


*  The  Tanrec  and  Tendrae. 

The  Tanrec  and  Tendrae,  are  two  little  s«ii* 
mals^  described  by  M.  Bufibn,  of  the  hedge-hog 
kind ;  tmt  yet  spfficiently  diffisrettt  firom  it  to  oonali* 
tote  a  differait  i^ecies.  like  the  hedge^hog,  they 
are  covered  witli  prickles,  though  mixed  in  a  greati^ 
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proportion  with  hair  ;  but,  unlike  that  animal,  they 
do  not  defend  themsetres  by  roUing  up  in  a  ball. 
Their  wanting  this  last  property  is  alone  sufficient  to 
distinguish  them  from  an  animd  in  whidi  it  makes 
tfie  most  striking  peculiarity :  as  also,  th«t  in  the 
East  indies,  where  only  they  aie  found,  the  hedge- 
enfets  separately  also :  a  manifest  proof  thjat 
this  ajiiiiial  is  not  a  variety  caused  by  the  cKmate. 
*i  The  Tanrec  is  much  less  than  the  hedg^-hog,* 
b^ing  about  the  »i«e  of  a  mole,  and  covera^ 
pickles,  like  fliat  animal,  except  that  *ey  are 
shorter  and  smaller.    The  Tendrac  is  still  less  than 
the  former,  and  is  defended  only  with  prickles  upon 
the  head,  the  neA  and  the  shoulders,  the  rest  being 
covered  with  a  coarse  hair,  resembling  a  hogV*J 
linsUes.    These  little  animals,  whose  leo;s  are  very  r 
aMt.  slowly.    They  grunt  like  a  hog ;  ^ 

and  wallow,  Mke  it,  in  the  mire.  They  lofe  to  be  J 
pea^  water,  and  spend  more  of  their  time  there  than  1 
upon  land!  They  are  chiefly  in  creeks  and  liar-  ^ 
boara  of  salt  water.  They  mulUply  in  great  nam*-  | 
bers,  make  themselves  holes  in  the  ground,  an*^  ^ 
sleep  for  several  months.  During  this  torpid  state  - 
their  hairs  (and  I  should  also  suppose  their 
fall;  and  they  are  renewed  upon  their  revival;  '^er 
are  usually  very  fat ;  aad  although  their  flesh  be  iff"P» 
Bipid,  soft,  and  stringy,  yet  the  Indians  find  it  to  their  JS 
taste>  md  consider  it  as  a  very  great  delicacy. ^ 

*  Bufoiy  vol.  XXT«  p.  iS4t. 
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■  ■  •  •  •  ' 

Ihe  JSbnai^pim.*  > 

Thpse  -arms  which  the  hedge-hog  poneases  in 
nikiiiltlire>  the  Porcupine  has  in  a  more  enlarged 

degree*  The  short  prickles  of  the  hedge-hog  are  in 
this  animal  converted  into  shafts,  la  the^  one  the 
spines  afe  about  an  inch  long ;  in  the  otber^  a  foot* 
The  porcupine  is  about  two  feet  long^  and  fifteen 
inches  hi<^h.  Like  the  hedge-hog,  it  appears  a  mass 
of  misiiapen  flesh,  covered  with  quills,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  long^  '  resembling  the  barrel  of  a 
goose-quill  in  thickness ;  but  tapering  and  sharp  at 
both  ends^    Tbese^  whether  considered  separately, 

I"  *  The  Porcupine  lias  two  front  teetli  in  each  jaw,  which  are 
cut  obliquely ;  and  eight  grinders  each  side  in  both  jaws  :  there 
are  four  toes  on  the  torc-leet,  and  five  on  the  hinder :  the  bodj 
li  covered  with  ^ines  kiteniiixed  with  hair.  There  are  five 
species  besides  the  common  porcopiae.  The  American  porcupine 
is  remarkable  for  having  the  lower  part  of  its  tail  destitute  of 
spines,  and  which  it  can  curl  round  the  branches  of  trees  and' 
suspend  itself  by,  in  the  manner  of  some  of  the  opossums  and 
monkies.   It  climbs  trefs*  and  feeds  not  oBljupSMi'firuitiiy  but  on 
llirds  also*   The  Mexican  porcupine  resembles  the  last*  bnt  is  of  a 
much  Iwger  size,  and  does  not  hang  by  the  taiL  The  icridescenl 
porcupine,  inhabiting  the  islands  of  die  Indian  Archipehigo,  is 
clothed  with  small  needteolike  bristles^  having  the  singular  pro*, 
perty  of  exhibiting  changeable  colours  accoicding  to  the  dl£fereiit. 
directions  of  the  light;  being  either  a  gilded  green,  or  of  a.  red,* 
dish  hne*  The  tail  is  tufted  at  the  tip  with  a  thick  brush  of  quills, 
each  swelling  out  into'  knots  at  intervals,  and  tipt  with  a  similar 
knot :  this  tuft  »  of  a  silvery  white  colour.   The  Malacca  porciio 
pine  Is  distinguished  by  having  the  tail  naked  and  scaly,  except 
the  tip,  which  is  covered  with  a  tuft  of  flattened  bristles  resem* 
bling  small  strips  of  parchment.  The  Canada  porcupine  is  a  thick 
dumsy  animal,  somewhat  resembling  the  beaver,  plothed  all  over 
with  a  very  thick  soft  fur,  in  which  lie  scattered  short  spines  al* 
most  covered  with  the  fur.] 
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or  together,  afforded  suflGicient  snlgect  to  detain  curi- 
osity. Each  quiU  is  tbickest  in  the  middle ;  and  in- 
serted into  the  animal's  skin^  in  the  same  manner  as 

feathers  are  found  to  grow  upon  birds.  It  is  within 
side  spongy,  like  the  top  of  a  goose-quill ;  and  of 
dififerent  colours^  being  white  and  black  altematdy^ 
from-one  end  to  the  other.  The  biggest  are  often 
tbund  iifteen  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter;  extremely  sharp,  and  capable  of  inf- 
licting a  m^tal  wound.  They  seem  harder  than 
common  quills,  being  difficult  to  be  cut,  and  solid 
all  that  end  which  is  not  hxed  in  the  skin,  if  we 
c^mlne-ilhesDd  in  .common,  as  they  grow  upon  the 
animal,  they  appear  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  such  as 
I  have  already  described ;  the  otiier,  long,  flexible, 
and  slender,  growing  here  and  there  among  the 
fiirmer.  There  is  still  another  sort  of  qmUs,  that 
grow  near  the  tail,  ^vhi(e  and  transparent,  like 
writing  quills,  and  that  seem  to  be  cut  short  at  the 
end.  All  these  qaiUs,  of  whatsoever  kind,  incline^ 
backwards,  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog ;  but  when 
the  animal  is  irritated,  tliey  rise.and  stand  upright^ 
^MPitles  ar^  perai  to  dp.f  / ,  f.^-Utf^  uiiMfl.- 

[  *  Professor  Thunberg  in  his  second  journey  to  the  island  Ma« 
tura  in  the  Indian  ocean,  informs  us,  that  the  porcupine  has  a  very 
curious  method  of  fetching  water  for  its  young.  The  quills  in  the 
tail  are  said  to  be  hollow,  and  to  have  a  hole  at  the  extremity : 
these  the  animals  can  bend  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  can  be 
filled  with  water,  which  ie  afterwards  disehilrged  in  the  nest  among 
its  young.  In  its  stomaeh  are  frequently  found  Beaoar  stoneSy' 
which  hen^  scraped  tp  a  fine  powder,  are  administered  in  all  kinds, 
of  disorders.  These  stones  consist  of  very  fine  hair,  which  has 
Goncreled  with  the  juicea  of  the  stomachy  and  have  one  layer  ow 
the  other ;  so  thaft  they  are  composed  of  several  rings  of  diffimit 
colours.  I  have  seen  them  of  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg,  most  com'. 
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-  Such  is  the  formation  of  this  eifuadrdped^  in  thb^e 
pnrU  in  which  U  dittiBrs  Irom  most  olt^en ;  as  to  Ihtf 
mt  of  ita  figure,  the  moisle  bean  msk&  'rmim^ 
blance  to  that  of  a  hare,  but  bkick  ^  iim  legs  are^ 
.  very  short,  and  the  feet  have  rive  toes,  both  before 
and  behind;  and  Ibese^  as  vvell  aa  the  belly^  the 
1mA;  and  all  other  parts  of  the  bodjr,  are  cchrer^^ 
with  sort  of  short  hnir,  like  prickles,  theje  being' 
ne  part,  except  the  ears  and  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
diat  id  free  from  them ;  the  ears  are  thinly  covere* 
with  very  fine  hair ;  and  are  in  shape  like  tlMMe  ust 
mankind :  the  eyes  are  small,  like  those  of  rtr 
bog^  being  only  one-third  of  an  inch  from  one 
eoraer  to  the  other.   After  the  skin  is  taken  off, 

there  appear  a  kind  of  paps  on  those  parts  of  the 
body  from  whence  Uie  large  quills  proceed ;  these 
av8  about  the  aize  of  a  smaU  pea,  each  answering  1^ 
as  Many  holeB  wMch  appear  on  -the  otitward  surfiMO' 
of  the  skin,  and  which  are  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
like  as  many  hollow  pipes^  wherein  the  quills  are 
fiiced,  as  HI  so  many  sheaths. 

This  animal  seems  to  partake  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  hedge-hog;  having  this  formidable 
apparatus  of  arms  rather  to  defend  itself^  than  annoy 
the  enemy.  There  have  been^  indeed,  many  nata- 
ralists  who  supposed  that  it  was  capable  of  dis- 
charging them  at  its  foes,  and  killing  at  a  great  dis- 
tance off.  But  this  opinion  has  been  entirely  dis- 
credited of  late ;  and  it  is  now  onivenaliy  heliered 
that  its  quill?  remain  hrmly  fixed  in  the  skin,  and 
are  then  only  shed  when  the  animal  moults  them,  as. 

monly  blunt  at  the  end;  but  one  I  liar^  nn  opportunity  of  seeing* 

was  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg,  perfectly  globukfi  and  all  over 
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birds  do  their  feathers.  It  is  true  we  ar6  told  by 
Eiiis^  that  a  wolf  at  Uudson's  Bay  was  found  dead^ 
vnth  Ib6  ^iUi  of  a  porcupme  fixed  wiMn  hs 
Mitbi  whkh  MiKbt  hftfe  very  welt  happened, 
from  the  voraciousness  of  the  former,  and  not  the 
reseatnieot  of  the  latter.  That  rapacious  cmiiiffe^ 
ill  Ute  iwg%  of  appetite,  tni^t  have  attempted  to 
devour  the  porcupine^  quills  and  all,  and  very  pro- 
bably paid  Uie  forfeit^  by  its  life.  However  this  be, 
of  all  tile  pof^iaee  ttial  have  been  iMroag^t  itit6 
Stttopey  m)t<me  was  eter  seen  to  hanch  their  quills  * 

and  yet  the  irritations  they  received  were  sufficient 
to  have  provoked  their  utmost  indiguation*  Of 
aM  die  pottupiaee  that  DoGter  Shaw  dMerted  in 
Afliea^  and  ha  saw  nambers,  not  one  ever  attempted 
to  dart  its  quills ;  their  usual  manner  of  defence  be- 
iBg>  to  lie  on  one  side,  and  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches very  near,  by  suddenly  rising,  to  wound 
him  with  the  points  on  the  other.* 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  porcupiiie 
'm  nddom  the  aggreesor ;  and  when  atladLed  by  the 
iMiMer  animals,  it  only  directs  Its  qaiHe  so  as  to* 
ke^p  always  pointing  towards  the  enemy.  These 
are  an  ample  protection ;  and,  as  wo  are  assured  by 
Kdben,  at  such  limes  even  the  lion  himsdf  wiH 
not  venture  to  make  an  attack.    From  suchj  there* 

f  ♦  M.  de  Vaillant  in  his  travels  says,  that  owing  to  some  per- 
nicious quality  in  tliu  quills,  uiic  of  his  Hottentots,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  i[i  his  let):  from  a  porcupine,  was  ill  for  more  than 
six  months,  lie  also  iiiiurms  us,  that  a  gentleman  at  tlic  Cape, 
in  teizingone  of  these  animals,  received  a  ^^  oundinhi8  leg,  w  hich 
nearly  occasioned  his  loss  of  the  limb  ;  and  notwitli&taiiding  every 
possible  care,  he  suffered  severely  from  it  for  more  than  tour 
moaths^  one  of  which  he  was  coxiiiaed  to  liis  iied.J 
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fore^  the  porcupine  can  defend  itself;  and  chiefly 
hunts  for  serpents^  and  all  other  reptiles^  for  sub* 
siBteoce.  Travellers  unimrsally  assure  us  that,  be- 
tweeo  the  serpent  and  the  porcupiae^  there  exists  an 
irreconcileable  enmity,  and  that  tliey  never  meet 
without. a  mortal  engai^ement.*  The  porcupine^  on 
tbe^e  occasions^  is  said  to  roll  itself  flpOn  the  serpent;^ 
and  thas  destroy  and  devour  it.  This  may  be  true ; 
while  what  we  are  informed  by  Monsieur  Sarrasin, 
of  the  porcupine  of  Canada  chiefly  subsisting  on  ve* 
getables^  may  be  equally  so.  Those  virhich  are 
brought  to  this  country  to  be  shown^  are  usually  fed 
on  breads  milk,  and  fruits ;  but  they  will  not  refuse 
meat  when  it  is  oSered  them ;  and  it  is  probable^ 
they  prefer  it  in  a  wild  state,  when  it  is  to  be  had.f 
The  porcupine  is  also  known  to  be  extremely  hurt- 
ful to  gardens ;  and^  where  it  enters^  does  incredi- 
ble damage. 

The  Americans,  who  hunt  this  animal,  assure  us, 

that  the  porcupine  lives  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 
During  the  time  of  coupling,  which  is  in  the  month 
ef  September,  the  males  become  very  fierce  and 
dangerous,  and  often  are  seen  to  destroy  each  other 
with  their  teeth.  The  female  goes  w  itli  young  seven 
months,  and  brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time ;  thift 
she  Mickles  but  about  a  month,  and  accustoms  it 
betimes  to  live,  like  herself,  upon  vegetables  and 
the  bark  of  trees ;  she  is  very  fierce  in  its  defence ; 
but,  at  other  seasons,  she  is  fearful,  timid,  and 
harmless.  The  porcupine  never  att^pts  to  bite, 
nor  any  way  to  injure  its  pursuers :  if  hunted  by  a 

•  Bosnian.  Smith;  L.  P.  Vinceat  Marie,  &c. 

f  Buffao. 
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dof,  or  a  wolt  it  ioilaitdy  dioiWi  up  a  tree;  and 

continues  there  until  it  has  wearied  out  the  patience 
of  ito  adversary ;  the  wolt  knows  by  experience 
how  fmiUoMi  it  would  be  to  wait^  he  therefore 
leaves  the  porcupioe  above/  aod  seeks  out  for  a  neir 

adventure. 

The  {Mircupine  does  not  escape  so  well  from  the 
Indian  hunter,  who  eagerly  pursues,  it^  in  order  to 

make  embroidery  of  its  quills^  and  to  eat  its  flesh. 
Tiiis^  as  we.  are  cocamoaly  told^  is  very  tolerable 
eating;  however,- we  inay  expect  wretched  pnn 
visions  when  the  savages  are  to  be  our  caterers^  for 
tliey  eat  every  thing  that  has  life.  But  they  are  very 
iog^ious  with  regard  to  their  embroidery  :  if  I 
understand  the  accounts  rightly,  they  dye  the  quills 
of  varioas  colours^  and  tiien  splitting  them  into 
filipa,  as  we  see  in  the  making  of  a  cane  chair,  they 
embroider,  with  these^  their  belts,  baskets,  and 
several  other  necessary  pieces  of  furniture. 

As  to  the  rest,  there  are  many  things  related  con- 
cerning this  animal  that  are  fabulous ;  but  there  are 
atiU  many  circumstances  mofe,  that  yet  remain  to 
•be  known.  It  were  curious  to  inquire  whether 
this  animal  moults  its  quills  when  wild,  for  it  is 
Jiever  seen  to  shed  them  in  a  domestic  state ;  who* 
thtrJil-  sleepa  all-  the  winter,  as  we  are  told  by  some 
naturalists,  which  we  are  sure  it  does  not  when 
brought  into  our  country  ;  and,  lastly,  whether  its 
quills  can  be  sent  off  with  a  shake ;  for  no  less  a 
iiaturalist  than  Reaumur  was  of  that  opinio^.*  . 

•        It  is  prolisble  that  this  sninai,  like  most  of  the  Donnoiue 

kia4,  sleeps  in  its  subterraneous  recess  during  the  winter.  Mr* 
JE(Qlfick»  in  his  history  of  this  quadruped,  says,  that  upon  tfa» 
smallest  irritation  it  raises  its  quills,  and  shakes  ihem  with  great 
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All  tiMit  wft  can  learn  of  an  animal  expand  m  a 

show,  or  even  by  its  dissection,  is  but  merely  its 
Gonferaiatioa  ;  and  that  makes  one  of  the  kasl  in- 
teresCing  parts  of  ite  history.  We  are  naturally  led^ 
when  presented  with  an  extraordinary  creature^  to 
expect  something  extraordinary  in  its  way  of  living, 
sometfakig  nncommon^  and  corresponding  vnib  its 
fii^afe ;  hni  of  this  animaV  we  know  Kltle  wiHl  any 
precision,  except  what  it  offers  in  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity. In  soch  a  situation,  that  which  I  saw  ap- 
peared to  very  Itttio  advantage ;  it  was  eztremdy 
Ml  and  torpid,  though  very  wakefhl;  and  esr- 
tremely  voracious,  though  very  capable  of  sustain- 
ing Imager ;  as  averse  to  any  attadioienty  as  to 
being  tamed :  it  was  kept  in  an  iron  €aga>  and  the 
tencbtng  one  of  the  bars  was  snfiiGient  to  excite  its 
resentment,  for  its  quilte  were  instantly  erected ; 
and  the  poet  was  right  in  his  epithet  of  fretftil^  for 
it  appeared  to  me  the  most  bmseOile  cmtura  vfotk 
earth. 

The  porcupines  ot  America  difier  very  mndi 
fmn  AtA  at  the  ancmt  cmtiMiit,  wiucb  wt  bane 
been  describing ;  and,  strietly  speaking,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  animals  of  a  different  species  :  however, 
from  their  being  covered  with  ijoiUs,  w«  will  ouj^ 
add  them  as  varieties  of  the  firmr,  since  we  knew 

mlsass^  dirscting  tkem  to  thst  ^fusrtsr  fimn  whoMW  it  v 
danger  of  bdng  flittacked»  and  atrilai)^  at  the  dbjed  of  its  went- 
'aoent  at  the  same  tunOi  ^  ViTe  have  ohierved»  oo  an  <ft;caMoa 
this  aort»  at  a  tftne  when  the  anfmri  was  moulting  or  esadiig  Hi 
quQlSi  chat  they  would  fly  out  to  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  with 
sach  Ibree  as  to  bend  the  points  of  them  against  the  board  where 
Aey  struck;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  circumstance  of  thii 
kind)  may  have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  of  its  power  to  use  then 
in  a. more  ei&ctual  maantr.J 
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very  little  concerning  ihem^  except  their  difiference 
of  figure.  They  are  of  two  kiQcb ;  the  one  called 
the  Couando ;  and  the  other>  first  named  by  M. 
Buffon,  the  Urson  ;  the  one  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  the  other  of  the  south ;  and  both 
difEeriog  from  the  former,  in  having  long  taik, 
whereas  that  has  a  very  short  one. 

The  Couando  is  much  less  than  the  porcupine ; 
its  quills  are  four  times  shorter,  its  snout  more  unlike 
that  of  a  hare ;  its  tail  is  long  enough  to  catch  by  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  hold  by  them.  It  may  be 
easily  tam  ed,  and  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  southera 
parts  of  America ;  yet  is  not  vranting  also  io  the 
northern. 

The  Urson,  which  M.  Buffon  calls  after  our  coun- 
tryman Hudson,  is  a  native  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
make  of  the  body  of  this  animal  is  not  so  round  as 
that  of  the  two  former,  but  somewhat  resembling 
the  shape  of  a  pig.  It  is  covered  with  long  bristly 
hair,  with  a  shorter  hair  underneath;  and  under 
this  the  quills  lie  concealed  very  thick;  they  are 
white,  with  a  brown  point,  and  bearded,  and  the 
longest  do  not  exceed  four  inches ;  they  stick  to 
the  hand  when  the  animal  is  stroked  on  the  back; 
and  likewise  when  the  hand  is  taken  away,  they 
•tick  so  fest  as  to  follow  it.  They  make  their  neat 
under  the  roots  of  great  trees,  sleep  very  much,  and 
chiefly  feed  upon  the  bark  of  the  juniper.  In  winter 
the  SHOW  serves  them  for  drink ;  and  in  summer 
they  lap  water,  like  a  dog.  They  aee  very  conmion 
in  the  country  lying  to  the  east  of  Hudson's  Bay ; 
and  several  of  the  trading  Americans  depend  on 
them  for  lood^  at  some  seasons  of  the  year. 
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CHAP.  VL 

Of  Qmirvpeds  covert  with  SaUea  or  SheUa  tjc- 

stead  of  HairJ^ 

^IVhEN  we  talk  of  a  quadruped,  the  name  seems 
to  imply  an  animal  covered  with  hair ;  when  we' 
mention  a  bird>  it  is  natural  to  conceive  a  creature 
covered  with  feathers ,  when  we  hear  of  a  fish,  its 
scales  are  generally  the  first  part  that  strikes  our 
imaginatioD.  Nature^  however^  owns  none  of  our 
distinctions;  various  in  all  her  operations^  she 
mixes  her  plans^  groupes  her  pictures^  and  excites 
our  wonder  as  well  by  her  general  laws  as  by  her 
'deviations.  Quadrupeds^  which  we  have  consi- 
dered as  makin*^  the  first  general  class  in  animated 
nature^  and  next  to  man  the  most  dignified  tenants 
of  the  earthy  are  yet  in  many  respects  related  to  the 
classes  beneath  them,  and  do  not  in  every  respect 
preserve  their  usual  distinctions.  Their  first  cha- 
racter^ which  consists  in  having  four  feet,  is  common 
to  the  lizard  kind  as  well  as  to  them.  The  second 
prerogative,  which  is  that  of  bringing  forth  living 
young,  is  found  in  the  cetaceous  tribe  of  fishes^  and 
also  in  insects  without  number.  Their  third  and 
last  attribute,  which  seems  more  general  and  con- 
stant than  the  former,  that  of  beipg  covered  with 
hair,  is  yet  found  in  various  other  animals,  and  is  de« 
ficient  in  quadrupeds  ' themselves.  Thus  we  must 
be  cautious  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  animals  from 

*  This  cli apt cr  is  chiefly  extracted  from  M.  Bufibn,  which  I 
meiuion  at  ooce»  to  save  the  trouble  of  repeated  quotatioo. 
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one  aingie  character^  which  is  always  found  incom- 
plete ;  for  it  often  happens  that  three  or  four  of  the 

most  g-eneral  characters  will  not  suffice.  It  must 
be  by  a  general  enumeration  of  the  parts  that  we 
can  determine  precisely  of  the  works  of  the  crem- 
ation ;  and  instead  of  definitions  ieai  a  to  describe. 
Had  this  method  been  followed^  much  of  the  dis- 
gust and  the  intricacy  of  history  might. have  been 
avoided^  aiid  that  time^  which  is  now  employed 
in  combating  error^  laid  out  in  the  promoting  of 
science. 

.  Were  we  to  judge  of  Nature  from  definitions 

only,  we  should  never  be  induced  to  suppose  that 
there  existed  races  of  viviparous  quadrupeds  des- 
Utnte  of  hair^  and  furnished  with  scales  and  shelb 
in  -  their  stead.  However^  Nature,  every  way 
various,  supplies  us  with  many  instances  of  these 
extraordinary  creatures ;  the  old  world  has  its 
qnadmpeds  covered  with  scales,  and  the  new  vrith 
a  shell,  in  both  they  resemble  each  othcr^  as  well 
in  the  strangeness  of  their  appetites,  as  in  their 
liwkwaFd  conformation*  Like  aniipals  but  partially 
made  up>  and  partaking  of  different  natures,  they 
want  those  instincts  which  animals,  formed  but  for 
one  element  alone,  are  found  to  possess.  They  seem 
to  be  a  kind  of  strangers  in  nature,  creatures  taken 
from  some  other  element,  and  capriciously  thrown 
to  find  a  precarious  subsistence  upon  land.^ 

*         "  '  •  • 

.      The  Pangolin  or  Bianb,  and  the  Ant-saters,  appsa^ 
one  nsluiil  ftmUy.  In  their  appearance  and  mannera  they  are 
extremely  alike,  all  of  them  Hymg  entirely  upon  insects.  They 
have  no  teeth,  instead  of  which  are  certain  bones,  deeply  situated 

in  the  mouth:  their  tongue  is  loiig^  worm-lik<j,  capable  of  being 
suddenly  darted  forwards,  and  covered  w  ith  a  glutinous  moisture  ; 
and  h  the  only  instrumeot  by  which  they  catch  their  food ;  their! 
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The  Pangolin^  which  has  been  usually  caUed  the 
Scaly  lA»rd^  M .  BttffoQ  ?«ry  Judiciottsly  tesUsrt§ 
to  that  denomination  by  which  it  is  known  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  found.     The  calling  it  a 
lixard,  be  justly  observes^  might  be  apt  to  produce 
error^  and  occasion  its  being  confounded  with  an 
animal  which  it  resembles  only  in  its  general  form^ 
and  in  its  being  cormd  with  scales.   The  lizatd 
Imy     oonsiderad  as  a  reptile^  pfoduoed  from  an 
egg;  the  pangolin  is  a  quadruped^  and  brought 
forth  alive^  and  perfectly  formed.    The  lizard 
sdl  over  coverad  with  the  marks  of  scales ;  the  pan- 
goliii  has  scales  neither  on  the  throaty  the  breast^  or 
the  belly.    The  scales  of  the  lizard  seem  stuck  upon 
the  body  even  closer  than  those  of  fishes ;  the  scales 
of  the  pangolhi  are  only  find  at  one  end,  and  ca^ 
pable  of  being  erected,  like  those  of  the  porcupine^ 
at  the  will  of  the  animal.    The  hzard  is  a  defence- 
less cnealare;  the  pangolin  can  jroU  itself  into  a  baH^ 
like  the  hedge-hog,  and  present  the  points  of  its 
scales  to  the  enemy,  which  effectually  defend  it. 
y  iThe  paagoKn^  which  is  a  native  of  the  torri4 
climates  of  the  ancient  eontinent,  is  of  all  other 
animials  the  best  protected  from  external  injury  by 
Nature*  It  isabout  three  or  four  feet  long,  or^  taking 
ia  the  tail,  from  six  to  eight;   Like  the  lizard,  it 
has  a  small  head,  a  very  long  nose^  a  short  thick 
neck^  a  long  body,  legs  very  shorty  and  a  tail  ex- 
tremely long^,  thick  at  the  insertion^  and  terroinatiBg 
in  a  point.    It  has  no  teeth,  but  is  armed  with 

mouth  is  elongated,  and  narrowed  into  a  kind  of  tube  :  and  the 
body  is  clothed  with  hair,  as  in  the  common  Ant-eater;  or  coated 
with  scales,  as  in  the  Pangolin  ;  or  covered  with  sharp  spines,  as 
in  the  aculeated  Ant-eater  of  New  Holland.  Xbey  have  from 
three  to  fiiTe  toes  oik  the  feet.] 
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five  loes  on  each  foot^  with  long  yrhite  clam.  But 
fftet  it  i»  chi^y  distingiiiahed  by  is  its  scily  eovc^- 
in^,  which  in  some  nieatore  hides  all  the  propor- 
tions of  its  body.  These  scales  defend  the  animal 
OB  ail  part%  esLcept  the  under  part  id  the  head  and 
wA,  QiKkr  die  ahovldant^  the  breaBt>  the  belljf^ 
u4  the  ioner  aide  of  the  legs ;  all  Which  parts  are 
covered  with  a  smooth  soft  skin^  without  hair. 
Baiwi^D  the  aheik  of  this  animal,  at  all  the  intar- 
atkes^  aio  aeeai  hain  like  briatlea^  brown  at  th^  eii^ 
tremity^  and  yellow  towards  the  root.  The  scales 
^  this  extraordinary  creatare  are  of  different  sizea 
aid  different  foraaa^  and  atack  tpon  the  body  aoaw- 
mlmi  like  the  leaf  ea  mk  attidieke.  The  tergeit 
are  found  near  the  tail^  which  is  covered  with  theiA 
like  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  are  above  three 
iftckea  broad*  end  about  two  inehea  long,  thick  im 
the  midde^  and  sharp  at  the  edges^  and  tenniMted 
in  a  roundish  point.  They  are  extremely  hard,  and 
their  substance  resembles  that  of  horn.  They  are 
eonTeft  on  the  oufrnde,  and  «  little  eoB^ave  on  Ite 
inner ;  one  edge  sticks  in  the  skin^  while  the  other 
hips  over  that  immediately  behind  it.  Those  that 
cover  the  tail  conform  to  the  shape  of  that  part> 
baiagef  a  dusky  brown  wokovac,  and  so  hard,  when 
the  animal  has  acquired  its  full  growth^  as  to  turn  a 
Biusquet-ball. 

Thus  armed,  this  aninal  feaas  n6thing  fiMs  «ba 
effinrls  ef  all  other  ereaterts^  except  man.  The  in* 
stant  it  perceives  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  rolls 
itself  u^  like  the  hedge-hog,  and  presents  no  part 
Irat  the  mrtlMg  e^  of  its  aoaisa  to  4fae  assailant 
Its  long  tall,  which,  at  first  view,  might  fete  thofighi 
easily  sfj^able,  sarvis  stiU  nwra  to  increase  the 
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^aniniars  security.    This  is  lapped  round  the  re^  of. 
the  body^  and^  •  being  defended'  witb  shelb  even 
more  cutting  than  any  other  part,  the' creature  con- 
tinues in  perfect  security.    Its  shells  are  so  large, 
.«o  thick,  and  so  poiuteii,  that  they  repel  every  ani- 
,maKof  prey;  they  make  a  coat  of  'armour  thai 
i/?ound8  while  it  resists;,  and  at  oiice^proteacts  and 
threatens.     The  most  cruel,  the  most  famished 
quadruped  of  the  forest,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  and 
the  hywnaj'  make , vain  attempts^  to  force  it.  ^  They 
tread  upon,  they  roll  it  about,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
the  pangolin  remains  safe  within,  while  its  invader 
elmost  always  feels  the  feward  of  its  rashness.  The 
J)x  often  destroys  the  hedf^4iog  by  pressing  it- with 
his  weiglU,  and  thus  obhgcs  it  to  put  forth  its  nose, 
.  which  he  instantly  seizes,,  and  soon  after  the  whole 
body  ;  but  the. scales-  of  the  pangoUn  efifectaatty 
8Upport.it  under  any  such;  weight,  while  ^iothtng 
that  the  strongest  animals  are  capable  of  doing*  can 
^mpeL  it  to  surrender.    Man  alone  seems  fu rnished 
with  arms  ta  conquer  its  obstinacy.  -  The  Negroes 
of  Africa,  when  they  find  .it,  beat  it  to  'deathrwith 
clubs,  and  consider  its  itesh  as  a  very  great  de- 
licacy. 

:  iint,  although  this,  animal'  be> so  formidable  in .  its 
appearance,  there  cannot  be  a.  more  harmless  in- 
offensive creature  when  unmolested.  It  is  even 
unqualified  by  Nature  tO;injure  larger;antmahi,  if  it 
had .  the  disposition,  for  it  hto.no i  teeth.  Il  shoiidd 
seem  that  the  bony  matter,  which  goes  in  otiier 
animals  t,o  supply  the  teeth,  is  exhausted  in  this  in 
aupp]ying.the  scales  that  go  (o;the  covering. of lits 
body.  .  However  ibis, be,  its  life ^seems , correspon* 
dent  ^.iU  pecubiir  coAfoirlhatioi).  incapable  of 
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being  caraivorous^  since  it  has  no  t^eih,  nor  of  aub- 
tisting  on  vegetables,  which  require  indch  chewing, 

it  lives  entirely  upon  insects^  for  which  Nature  has 
fitted  it  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  As  it  has 
•a*t6n]|^  nose^  so  il  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
«  ' long  tongue  ;  but,  to  incirease  its  strength  still 
more,  it  is  doubled  in  the  month,  so  that  when  ex- 
tended it  is  shot  out  to  above  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
'beyond'the  tip  ci  the  nose.  !  This  tongue  is  rounds 
extremely  red,  and  covered  with  an  unctuous  and 
slimy  liquor^  which  gives  it  a  shining  hue.  When 
the  pangolin^  therefore,  approachies  an  ant-hill^  for 
lliese  arethe  inSeclstm  whidi' it  chiefly  feeds';  it  lies 
down  near  it,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  the 
iplace  of  -its  retreat  and  stretching  out  its  long 
tongue  ahiong  the  ants,  -  keeps  it  for  some  time 
quite  immoveable.  These  little  animals  allured  by 
its  appearance,  and  the  unctuous  substance  with 
which  it  is  smeared,  instantly  gather  upon  it  in 
great  numbers ;  and  when  the  pangolin  supposes 
a  sufficiency,  it  quickly  withdraws  the  tongue,  and 
swallows  them  at  once.  This  peculiar  manner  of 
banting  for  its  prey  is  repeated  either  till  it  be  satis- 
4ed,  or  till  the  ants,  grown  more  cautious,  will  be 
allured  to  their  destruction  no  longer.  It  is  agaiust* 
.Ihesenoxioos  insecte,  therefore,  that  ita  only  force 
or  cunning  is  exerted  ;  and  were  the  Negroes  but 
sufficiently  sensible  of  its  utility  in  destroying  one 
-of  the  greatest  pests  to  their  country,  they  would 
joU  be  80  eager  to  kill  it.  But  it  is  the  nature  of 
sava^  men  to  pursue  the  immediate  g^ood,  without 
being  solicitous  about  the  more  distant  benefit  they 
jemoTe.  They,  therefore,  hunt  this  animal,  vrith 
the  utmost  avidity,  for  i^  fleish ;  and,  as  it  is  slon; 
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and  unable  to  escape  in  an  opea  piace,  they  seUam 
ftil  of  iteatooyiuy  it*  H<Mif«vflr>  ^hMjr  keeps  m 
die  nost  obsosre  psrts  die  fiiNSi^  tni  digs  itself 
a  retreat  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  ft  brings  forth 
its  young,  so  that  it  is  but  rarely.metwitii^  and  osa* 
Uiittes  a  sditary  wpmn,  and  m  exteaasdinary  i»> 

stance  of  the  varying  of  nature. 

Of  this  animal^  tliere  is  a  variety  whidi  is  caUed 
the  Pfaatagin^  nmeh  less  llHia  lha  fmtr,  hma^ 
nolriiofe  a  foot  long  fram  ihe  haad  to  the  tail»  itilk 
shells  ditferently  formed,  with  its  belly,  breast,  and 
throat  covered^  with  hair>  instead  af  a  smaalfa  sksa 
as  in  the  formor ;  bat  that  %  ^ftdeh  it  is  |icciiMafly 
distinguished  is  the  extent  of  its  tail,  which  is  above 
twice  the  length  of  its  body.  Both  are  found  ia 
the  ^wam  latitudes  af  the  fiiiafc^  as  wdl  aaia  Afiicai 
and,  as  their  numbers  are  but  few^  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed  their  fecuadity  is  not  great.. 

•     -  •   .  . : 


[  Tke  JrmadUto  or  Tcitan.^ 

^   ^  •  4  t,  » 

Hating  mentieiyed  ^Mt^dfiadit  of  lha  anebnit 

continent  covered  with  scales,  we  come  next  16 
quadrupeds  of  the  new  contineat  covered  with 
ahelk.   It  woaM  aaem  diat  Na««M  had  Mianrad  al 

the  wonders  of  her  power  for  these  remote  and  thinly 
inhabited  countries,,  where  the  men  are  savage,  and 
the  quadrupeds  tarioas.  it  would  seam  that  she 
becomes  niore  ^xtralMlinafy  <««  ptOpovtSon  as  ^ 

retires  from  human  inspection.    Bait  the  real  &ct  ih 

C  *  The  anfpals  <^  this  tribe  have  several  grinders,  but  no  front 
or  canhie  teeth  in  either  jaw ;  their  body  is  coated  with  a  sheUy 
Mkid  of  arfnour,  £vided  intd  distinct  sonei  9t  bands. J 
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thai  wherever  mankind  are  polished^  or  ttiickly 
planted^  they  soon  rid  the  earth  of  these  odd  iind 

half-formed  productions,  that  in  some  measure  en- 
cumber the  soii.  They  soon  disappear  in  a  culti* 
mated  country^  and  continue  to  exist  only  in  thoae 
remote  deserts  where  they  have  no  enemies  but  such 
as  they  are  enabled  to  oppose. 

The  Armadillo  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  South 
America ;  a  peaceful  harmless  creature^  incapable 
of  offending  any  other  quadruped,  and  furnished 
with  a  peculiar  covering  for  its  own  defence.  The 
pangolin^  described  above,  seems  an  inactive  help* 
less  being,  indebted  for  safety  more  to  its  paiienea 
than  its  power  ;  but  the  armadillo  is  still  more  ex- 
posed and  helpless.  The  pangolin  is  furnished 
with  an  armour  that  wounds  while  it  resists^  and 
that  is  never  attacked  with  impunity ;  but  thearma* 

dillo  is  oblig'ed  to  submit  to  every  insult^  without  any 
power  of  repelling  its  enemy  ;  it  is  attacked  without 
danger,  and  is  consequently  liabto  to  more  various 
persecutions. 

This  animal  being  covered,  like  a  tortoise,  with 
a  shell,  or  rather  a  number  of  shells,  its  other  pro- 
portions are  not  easily  discerned.  It  appears,  at 
flrst  view,  a  round  mis-shapen  mass,  with  a  long 
head,  and  a  very  large  tail  sticking  out  at  eitiier 
end,  as  if  not  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  It 
is  of  difierent  sizes,  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  long, 
and  covered  with  a  shell  divided  into  several  pieces, 
that  lap  over  each  other  like  the  plates  in  a  coat  of 
armour,  or  in  the  tail  of  a  lobster.  The  difference 
in  the  sice  of  this  animal,  and  also  the  diffisrent  dis- 
position and  number  of  its  plates,  have  been  consi- 
dered as  coQsUtuting  so  many  species,  each  marked 
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mth  its  own  particular  name,    in  all^  however^  the 
animal  is  partiaUy  covered  with. this  natural  coat  joS 
mail ;  the  conformation  of  which  afibrds  one  of  the 
most  striking  curiosities  in  luitLirai  history.  This 
sbell,  which  in  every  respect  resembles  a  bony 
siibstaoee,  covers  the  head^  the  neck^  the  faack^ 
the  sides,  the  rump,  and  the  tail  to  the  very  point. 
The  only  parts  to  which  it  does  not  extend  are,  the 
throaty. the  breast,  andthebelly^  which  are  covered 
frith  a  white  sc^ft  skin,  somewhat  fesemUing  that 
of  a  fowl  stripped  of  its  feathers.    If  these  naked 
parts  be  observed  with  attention,  they  would  be 
found  covered  with  the  rudiments  of  shells^  of  the 
same  substance,  with  those  which  cover  the  back. 
The  skin,  even  in  the  parts  that  arc  softest,  seems 
to  have  a  tendency  to  ossify  ;  but  a  complete  ossifi-' 
cation  ..takes  p^e  only  .on  .thgse  parts  wihich  have 
the  least  friction,  and  are  the  most  t^Lposed  to  the 
weather.    The  shell,  which  covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  ditiers  from  that  of  the  tortoise,  in  being 
composed  of  more  pieces  than  one^  which  lie  in 
-  bands  over  the  body,  and,  as  in  the  tail  of  the  lob- 
ster, slide  over  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  a 
yellow  membrane  in  the  same  manner.    By  this 
means  the  animal  has  a  motion  in  its  back^  and  the 
armour  gives  way  to  its  necessary  inflexions.  These 
bands  are  of  various  numbers  and  sizes,  and  from, 
them  these  animals  have  been  distinguished  into 
various  kinds.   In  general,  however,  there  are  two 
large  pieces  that  cover,  one  the  shoulders,  and  the 
other  the  rump.    In  the  back,  between  these,  the 
bands  are  placed  in  different  numbers  that  lap 
over  each  other,  and  give  play  to  the  whole.  Beside 
their  openiug  cross-wa^s,  they  also  open  down  along 
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the  back^  so  that  the  aDimal  can  move  in  every  di<* 
rection.  In  some  there  are  but  three  of  these  bandB 
between  the  hrge  pieces ;  in  others  there  are  six ; 
in  a  third  kind  there  are  eight;  in  a  fourth  kind, 
nine;  in  a  fifth  kind,  twelve;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
aixth  kind  there  is  but  one  large  piece,  which  covers 
the  shoulders,  and  the  rest  of  the  bodv  is  covered 
widi  bands  all  down  to  the  tail.  These  shells  are 
differently  coloured  in  different  kinds,  but  most 
usually  they  are  of  a  dirty  grey.  This  colour  in  all 
arises  from  another  peculiar  circumstance  in  their 
conformation,  for  the  shell  itself  is  covered  with  a 
mfikh  skin,  which  is  smooth  and  transparent: 

But,  although  these  shells  might  easily  defend 
this  animal  from  a  feeble  enemy,  yet  they  could 
make  but  a  slight  resistance  against  a  more  power*  ' 
fol  antagonist;  Nature,  therefore,  has  given  tho 
armadillo  the  same  method  of  protecting  itself  with 
4he  hedge-hog  or  the  pangqhn.  The  instant  it  per«^ 
ceives  itself  attacked,  it  withdraws  the  head  under 
its  shells,  and  lets  nothing  be  seen  but  the  tip 
of  the  nose ;  if  the  danger  increases,  the  animal's 
precautiws  increase  in  proportion ;  it  then  tucks  up 
its  feet  under  its  belly,  unites  its  two  extremities  to* 
g'ether,  while  the  tail  seems  as  a  band  to  strengthen 
the  connection ;  and  it  thus  becomes  like  a  ball,  a 
Kttle  flattish  on  each  side.  -  In  this  positim  it  coa^ 
tinues  obstinately  fixed,  while  the  danger  is  near, 
and  often  long  after  it  is  over.  In  this  situation  it 
is  tossed  about  |it  the  pleasure  of  every  other  qua* 
droped,  and  very  little  resembling  a  creature  en- 
dowed with  life  and  motion.  Whenever  the  In- 
dians take  it,  which  is  in  this  form,  by  kying  it  close 
to  tl^  Jre^  they  soon  oblige  the  poor  animad  toiin? 
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fold  itself^  and  to  &ce  a  milder  death  to  escape  m 
more  severe. 

This  animal  is  a  native  only  of  America,  for  they 
were  utterly  unknown  before  the  discovery  of  that 
ootttinent  It  is  an  kioffeDsiTe  barmlese  crentore^ 
unless  it  finds  the  way  into  a  garden^  wfaeFe  it 
does  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  by  eatin«^  the  melons, 
ttie  potatoes^  and  other  vegetables.  Although  a 
natif  e  of  the  warmest  parts  of  America^  yet  it  bears 
the  cold  of  our  climate  without  any  inconvenience. 
We  have  often  seen  them  shown  among  other  wild 
lieasts^  which  is  a  proof  they  are  mt  ^ittetilt  to  he 
brought  orer.  Their  motion  seems  to  a  swift 
watkj  but  they  cau  neither  run,  leap,  nor  climb  trees ; 
so  that  if  found  in  an  open  place^  they  have  no  me- 
thod of  escaping  Inm  their  pvrsimrs.  Their  only 
resource  in  such  an  extremity  is  to  make  to- 
w^ds  their  hole^  as  fast  as  they  can  ;  or^  if  this  be 
JmpracticaUo^  to  make  a  new  hole  befim  ttio  enemy 
atrtves.  For  this  they  feqnire  bnt  a  very  few  mo> 
meats  advantage ;  the  mole  itself  does  not  burroiv 
swifter  than  they  can.  For  this  purpose^  they  are 
fbmiahed  with  daw»  eatremly  Itrge^  ^tmg,  mi 
crooked,  and  usually  four  upon  each  foot.  They 
are  sometimes  caught  by  the  tail  as  they  are  amkiBg 
their  way  into  the  earth;  b«t  sach  n  their  reaist- 
anee,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  draw  them  backward^ 
that  they  leave  their  tail  in  the  hand  of  their  pursuer, 
and  are  very  weH  contenlect  to  save  their  livea  witli 
ilalsss.   The  pursners,  sensible  of  tMi,  never  drag 

the  tail  with  aM  their  force,  but  hold  it  while  another 
digs  the  ground  about  them;  and^thus  these  animals 
SM  takM  otfve.  The  instant  Hke  armadilla  perceives 
itself  in  the  power  of  ita  enemies^  it  has  but  ont 
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kst  resource^  to  roll  iUelf  up^  and  iim  patienUy 
iimtt  whateYer  torlam  ihey  limjok  pioper  inflkst* 
The  Aesk  of  the  snaller  kiwdb  is  and  to  be  delicate 
eating,  so  that  we  may  suppose  they  receive  no 
mercy.    For  ibis  reason  they  are  pursued  witb  nA« 
ceaaing  industry  ;  and,  altbongli  tbey  bantnv  feiy 
deep  in  the  earthy  there  have  beea  many  expedients 
used  to  force  them  out.    The  huntera  sometimes 
ooDtrive  to  fiB  the  inria  mA  Miak^  wUcb  is 
often  sMcessfal ;  diey  at  oflior  times  force  it  by 
pouring"  in  water.    They  also  bring  up  a  small 
kind  of  doga  to  tbe  chace  tbat  quickly  ovedake 
iheni^  if  at  any  distaMe  from  thaiv  bafff0ir»  and 
oblige  there  to  roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball^  in  which 
igtire  the  huntevs  carry  them  hame.    J£,  .b#wevai^ 
tbe  araiadBlo  be  neat  a  precipice,  it  o£bea  aseapna 
by  rollfng'  kself  up,  and  then  tnadiKbg  down  from 
rock  to  rockj  without  the  least  danger  or  inconve- 
nience.   They  are  sometimaa  taken  ia  snares  laid 
ftr  them  bjr  tbe  aides  of  riven  and  lew  moist  pkices» 
which  they  particularly  frequent ;  and  this  method, 
in  genera^  succeed*  bettier  tbaa  any  of  the  fornoer^ 
as  their  burrows  «re  very  deep,  and  they  seldom  sttr 
e«t  exedjpt  if»  thfe  night.    At  no  tkae  are  tbey  foand 
at  any  great  distance  from  their  retreats>  so  that  it 
leqaiies  seme  pataenee  asid  skiU.  to  intcccapt  their 
letreat. 

There  are  scarcely  any  of  these  that  do  not  root 
the  ground  like  a  hog,  in  search  of  suck  roots  aa 
make  a  principal  part  of  their  load.  They  Hvesaiie 
i^Mm  melons  and  other  succulent  vegetables^  and 
all  will  eat  flesh  when  they  can  get  it.  They  frer- 
^jiMUt  weAer  and  wutssy  plaaes,.  wheae  tbay  lead 
vpeii  momB^  smSk  isb,  aadit        iimelft.  U  ip 
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pretended  that  there  is  a  kind  of  friendship  between 
them  and  the  rattle^snake^  that  they  live  pehceaUy 
and  commodiottdy  together^  and  are  i&eqaently 
found  in  the  same  hole.  This^  however,  may  be  a 
friendship  of  necessity  to  the  armadillo ;  the  rattle^- 
snake  takes  possession  of  its  retreats,  which  neither 
are  willing  to  quit^  while  each  is  incapable  of  injur-r 
ing  the  otiier. 

As  to  the  real,  these  animals,  though  they  all 
resemble  each  other  in  the  general  character  of 
being'  clothed  with  a  shell,  yet  difter  a  good  deal  in 
their  size,  and  in  the  parts  into  which  their  shell 
is  divided.  The  first  of  this  kind,  which  lias  but 
three  bands  between  the  two  large  pieces  that  cover 
the  back,  is  called  the  Tatu  Apara.  I  will  not 
enter  into  &n  exact  description  of  its  figure,-  which, 
how  well  written  soever,  no  imagination  could  ex- 
actly conceive  ;  and  the  reader  would  be  more  fa- 
tigued to  understand  than  I  to  write  it.  The  tail  is 
shorter  in  this  than  any  other  kind,  being  not  more 
than  two  inches  long,  while  the  shell,  taking  all  the 
pieces  together,  is  a  foot  long,  and  . eight  inches 
broad.  The  seoond  is  the  Tatou  of  Ray,  or  the  Eor 
coubert  of  Bnffon;  this  is  distinguished  from  tlia 
rest  by  six  bands  across  the  back ;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  pig  of  a  month  old^  with  a  small  lojiig  head 
and  a  very  long  tail.  The  third  is  the  Tatuette,  fur- 
nished with  ei|2^ht  bands,  and  not  by  a  great  deal  so 
big  as  the  former.  Its  tail  is  longer  also,  ^d  its  lega 
shorter  in  proportkm.  Its  body,  frQm  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail,  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and 
the  tail  seven.  The  fourth  is  the  Pig-headed  Arma- 
dillo, .with  nine  bands.  This  is  much  larger  than 
Ae  former,  being  about  two  feet  long  fimp  the  aoM 
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to  the  tail.  The  fifth  is  the  Kabassou,  or  Cataphrac- 
tu«^  with  twelve  bands^  and  still  bigger  than  the 
former,  or  any  other  of  its  kind.  This  is  often  found 
above  three  feet  long,  but  is  never  eaten  as  the  rest 
are.  The  sixth  is  the  Weasel-headed  Armadillo, 
with  eighteen  bands,  with  a  large  piece  before,  and 
nothing  but  bands  backward.  This  is  above  a  foot 
long,  and  the  tail  five  inches.  Of  all  these,  the 
Kabassou  and  the  Encyubert  are  the  largest ;  the 
rest  are  of  a  much  smaller  kind.  In  the  larger 
kinds,  the  shell  is  much  more  solid  than  in  the  others, 
and  the  flesh  is  much  harder,  and  unfit  for  the  table. 
These  are  generally  seen  to  reside  in  dry  upland 
grounds,  while  the  small  species  are  always  found  in 
moist  places,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  brooks 
and  rivers.  They  all  roll  themselves  into  a  ball  ; 
but  those  whose  bands  are  fewest  in  number  are 
least  capable  of  covering  themselves  up  completely. 
The  Tatu  Apara,  for  instance,  when  rolled  up,  pre- 
sents two  great  interstices  between  its  bands,  by 
which  it  is  very  easily  vulnerable,  even  by  the 
feeblest  of  quadrupeds. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Animals  of  the  Bat  Kind.* 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  described  a  race  of 
animals  that  unite  the  boundaries  between  quadru- 
peds and  insects,  I  come  in  this  to  a  very  different 

*  The  animals  of  this  numerous  family  have  sharp  pointed 
erect  teeth,  placed  near  together  :  the  fore-feet  are  webbed  with 
a  thin  plicatile  membrane  which  surrounds  the  body,  and  gives 
VOL.  III.  q 
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cJmi^  tllat  Mrve  to  SB  up  the  ehasm  between  qua- 

drapeds  and  birds.  Some  naturalists,  indeed,  have 
found  animals  of  the  bat  kind  so  much  partaking 
<yf  the  nature  of  both^  that  they  have  been  at  a  Iom 
in  wfafdi  rank  to  pfoee  them,  and  have  doubted^  in 
«^ivini^  the  history  of  the  bat,  whether  it  was  a  beast 
or  a  bird  they  were  describing.  These  doubts^  how- 
ever^  no  longer  exist;  they  are  now  uniferaally 
made  to  take  thdr  place  among  quadrupeds,  to 
which  their  bringing  forth  their  youn^  alive,  their 
hair,  their  teeth,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  habi- 
tudes and  eonformaiion,  evidently  entitle  them* 
Pliny,  Gesner,  and  Aldrovandus,  who  placed  them 
among  birds,  did  not  consider  that  they  wanted 
every  character  of  that  order  of  animals,  except 
the  power  of  flying.  Indeed,  when  this  animal  it 
seen  with  an  awkward  and  struggling  motion,  sup- 
porting itself  in  the  air  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
it  presents  in  some  measure  the  appearance  of  a 
bird,  but  naturalists,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine 
it  more  closely,  to  watch  its  habitudes,  and  inspect 
into  its  formation,  are  inexcusable  for  concurring  in 

the  mistake. 

*   

The  bat  in  scarcely  any  particular  resembles  the 

bird,  except  in  its  power  of  <5ustaining  itselt  in  the 
air.  It  brings  forth  its  young  alive ;  it  suckles 
them ;  its  mouth  is  furnished  with  teeth  ;  its  lungs 
are  formed  like  those  of  quadrupeds ;  its  intestinea, 

and  its  skeleton,  have  a  complete  resemblance,  and 

them  the  power  of  flight.  Tliey  appear,  from  experiments  made 
by  Spallanzani,  to  have  a  remarkable  additional  sense,  which 
enables  them,  when  deprived  of  sight,  to  avoid  objects  in  their 
way,  ai  readily  as  when  they  have  ihe  fuli  power  ei  TisioiuJ 
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ereo  are,  in  som^.meMiirej  seen  to  memUe  time 

^  mankind.* 

The  bat  most  cammoD  in  England^  is  aboat  th? 
size  of  a  jMttiie ;  or  oeaily  two  inchefl  and  a  half 
hng.    The  membranes  that  are  usually  called 

wingSj  are,  properly  speaking",  an  extension  of  the 
fikuL  all  round  the  body^  except  the  head^  whicb^ 
wbrni  the  animal  flies^  is  kept  stretched  on  every 
aide,  by  the  four  interior  toes  of  the  fore-feet, 
which  are  enormously  long",  and  serve  like  masts 
that  keep  the  canvass  of  a  sail  spreadj  and  regulate 
itM  motion8.f  The  first  toe  is  quite  loose>  and  serves 
as  a  heel  when  the  bat  walks,  or  as  a  hook,  when 
it  would  adhere  to  any  thing.  The  hind  feet  are 
dtsengaged  from  the  sorrounding  skin^  and  divided 
into  five  loes^  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a 

mouse.  The  skin  bv  which  it  flies  is  of  a  dusky 
'  colour.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  short  fur^  of  a 
mouse  colour^  tinged  with  red.  The  eyes  are  very 
amall ;  the  ears  like  those  of  a  mouse. 
*  This  species  of  the  bat  is  very  common  in  Eng- 
land. It  makes  its  hrst  appearance  early  in  sum- 
mer^ and  begins  its  flight  in  the  dusk  of  the  even*, 
ing.  It  principally  frequents  the  sides  of  woods^ 
glades,  and  shady  walks  ;  and  is  frequently  ob- 
served to  skim  along  the  surface  of  pieces  of  water. 
It  pursues  gnats^  moths^  and  nocturnal  insects  of 
every  kind.  It  feeds  upon  these ;  but  will  not  refuse 
meat,  wherever  it  can  hnd  it.  Its  flight  is  a  labori- 
ous^ irregular  movement ;  and  if  it  happens  to  be 
interrupted  in  its  course^  it  cannot  readily  prepare 
for  a  second  elevation ;  so  that  if  it  strikes  against 
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any  object,  and  falls  to  the  ground^  it  is  usualfy 
taken.*  It  appears  only  in  the  most  pleasant  eveoh-  ^ 
ings^  when  its  prey  is  generally  abnMudi  and  flies  in 
pnrstttt  with  its  mmith  open.  At  other  tines  it 
continues  in  its  retreat,  the  chink  of  a  ruined  build- 
ings or  the  hoUow  of  a  tree.  Thus  this  little  animal^ 
even  in  snmmar^  sleeps  the  greatest  part  of  its  time^ 
never  venturing  out  by  day-light,  nor  in  rainy  wea- 
ther; never  hunting  in  quest  of  prey^  but  for  a 
small  part  of  the  nighty  and  then  retoming  to  its 
hole.  Bat  its^bort  life  is  rtill  more  abridged^  by 
continuing  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  winter.  At 
the  approach  of  the  cold  season^  the  bat  prepares 
fbr  its  state  of  lifeless  inactivity,  and  seems  rather 
io  choose  a  place  where  it  may  continue  safe  from 
interruption,  than  where  it  may  be  warmly  or  con- 
veniendy  lodged.  For  this  reason  it  is  usually  seen 
hanging  by  its  hooked  daws  to  the  roots  of  cavesy 
regardless  of  the  eternal  damps  that  surround  it. 
The  bat  seems  the  only  animal  that  will  venture  t«^ 
mnain  in  these  frightful  subterranean  abodes, 

Mr.  White,  in  his  natural  hiatory  of  Selbourn;  gives  an 
account  of  a  tame  bat.      It  would  take  flies,  says  he,  out  of  a 

person's  hand.  If  you  gave  it  any  thing  to  eat,  it  brought  its 
wings  round  before  the  mouth,  hovering  and  hiding  its  head,  in  the 
manner  of  birds  of  prey  when  they  feed.  The  adroitness  it  showed 
io  shearing  off  the  wings  of  flieF,  wliich  it  rejected,  was  wortliy  of 
observation,  and  pleased  me  much.  Insects  seemed  to  be  most 
acceptable,  though  it  did  not  refuse  raw  flesh  when  ottered;  so 
that  the  notion,  that  Bats  go  down  chimneys  and  gnaw  men'il 
bacon,  seems  no  improbable  story.  While  I  amu&ed  niyseU"  with 
this  wonderful  quad  ruped,  I  saw  it  several  times  confute  the  vulgar 
opinion,  that  Bats,  when  down  on  a  flat  surface,  cannot  get  on  the 
wing  again,  by  rising  with  great  ease  from  tbe  floor.  It  ran,  I 
observed,  with  more  dispatch  than  I  was  awsre  of,  bat  in  a  Dioit 
ridiculous  aod  grotei^pie  msniier/*] 
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where  it  continues  in  a  torpid  state,  unaffected  by 
every  change  of  the  weather.  Such  of  this  kind 
as  are  not  provident  enough  to  procure  themselves  a 
deep  retreat,  where  the  cold  and  heat  seldom  vary, 
are  sometimes  exposed  to  great  inconveniences,  for 
the  weather  often  becomes  so  mild  in  the  midst  of 
winter  as  to  warm  them  prematurely  into  life,  and 
to  allure  them  from  their  hole  in  quest  of  food,  when 
Nature  has  not  provided  a  supply.  These,  therefore, 
have  seldom  strength  to  return ;  but,  having  exhausted 
themselves  in  a  vain  pursuit,  after  insects  which  are 
not  to  be  found,  are  destroyed  by  the  owl,  or  any 
other  animal  that  follows  such  petty  prey.*  .  '  rutf 

The  bat  couples  and  brings  forth  in  summer,  ge- 
nerally from  two  to  five  at  a  time:  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  I  have  found  five  young  ones  in  a 
hole  together  ;  but  whether  they  were  the  issue  of 
one  parent,  I  cannot  tell.  The  female  has  but  two 
nipples,  and  those  forward  on  the  breast,  as  in  the 
human  kind.  This  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  Lin- 
naeus to  give  it  the  title  of  a  Primas,  to  rank  it 
in  the  same  order  with  mankind ;  and  to  push  this 
contemptible  animal  among  the  chiefs  of  the  crea- 
tion. Such'  arbitrary  associations  produce  rather 
ridicule  than  instruction,  and  render  even  method 
contemptible  :  however,  we  are  to  forgive  too  strong 
an  attachment  to  system  in  this  able  naturalist,; 
since  his  application  to  the  particular  history  of  the 
animal  counterbalances  the  defect.* 

From  Linnaeus  we  learn,  that  the  female  makes 
no  nest  for  her  young,  as  most  birds  and  quadrupeds 
are  known  to  do.    She  is  barely  content  with  the 

*  Fauna  3uecica,  p.  8. 
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first  hole  she  meets,  where,  stickiug  herself  by  her 
iiooks  agaiofit  the  side^  of  her  apartment^  js^he?  {N^ 
mita  ker  young  to  hang  ai  liie  Aipptej  and 
manner  to  continue  for  the  first  or  second  f4»f\ 
"When,  after  some  time,  the  daiu  begins  to  c^row 
hungry,  and  finds  a  necessity  of  stirring  ^kvfm^. 
jkakes  her  little  ones  and  stldcs  them  to  the 
the  manner  she  before  hung  herselT;  there  they 
iinnioveably  cling,  and  patiently  wailtiU  her  ^#Mf>v 
:  Thus  far  this  animal  seems  closely.  aUia^vtt^ 
the  quadruped  race.  Its  similitude  to  that -  of 
hirds  is  less  striking.  As  Nature  has  iunushod  birds 
with  extremely  strong  peptoral  muscles,  to  moi^ 
the  wings,  and  direct  their  flighty  so  has  it  Mk^-fkB^ 
nished  this  animal.  As  birds  also  have  their  legs 
weak^  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  motiQj|i^«>^ 
hat  has  its  lega  ftsbioned  in  the  same  maniim 
if 'never  seen  to  walk,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
to  push  itself  forward  with  its  bind  legs,  but  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity.  The  toes  of  the  fore  le^s^m^ 
if  vtek  may  .vse  the  expre8sion>  its  extremely  4ong 
fingers,  extend  the  web  like  a  membrane  that  hes 
between  them;  and  this^  which  is  extreme^. ih in, 
serves  to  lift  the  Uttle  body  into  the  air 
iMmner,  by  an  unceasing  percussion,  muoh  swifter 
than  that  ot  birds,  the  animal  con  tin  uesy>an4  direi;^ 
ita  flight ;  liowever,  the  great  labour  requiriNt  |l| 
flying,  soon  fatigues  it;  fiir,  unlike  birds; lierfMfe 
continue  for  days  together  upon  the  wing,  the  hftt  is 
tired  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  then  returns  to^^to 
hole,  satisfied  with  its  aupply,  to  enjoy  the  darkness 
o£'it8  retreat. 

If  we  consider  the  bat  as  it  is  seen  in  our  own 
country  we  shall  find  it  a  harmless,  inofien«- 
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sire  creature.  It  is  true  that  it  now  and  tbea 
•(bMb  into  a  tord^,  and,  like  a  mouse,  cominiU 
Hi  petty  thefitft  upon  tbe  frttest  parts  of  the  bacon* 

But  tbis  happens  seldom  ;  the  general  tenour  of 
its  iadiMky  is  employed  m  pursuing  insects 
thai  «re  madi  more  noxkras  to  us  thaa  itself  can 
possibly  be;  wbile  its  evening  flight,  and  its 
unsteady  wabbling  motion^  amuse  the  imagination^ 
and  add  one  figore  more  to  the  pteasing  gronpe  of 
antmaled  nature* 

The  varieties  of  this  animal,  especially  in  our 
country,  are  but  few  ;  and  the  differences  scarcely 
wordi  enwBeration.  NaiuraKats  mention  the  Long- 
eared  Bat,  much  less  than  that  generally  seen,  and 
with  much  longer  ears ;  the  Uorse-shoe  Bat,  with 
an  odd  protuberance  round  its  upper  Up^  somewhat  in 
ttie  form  of  a  horse-ehoe ;  the  Rhinoceros  Bat,  willl 
a  horn  growing  from  the  nose,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  animal  from  whence  it  has  the  name.  These, 
with  sevend  others,  whose  varietaei  are  too  nume- 
rous, and  differences  too  minute  for  a  detail,  are  aU 
inoffensive,  minute,  and  contemptible ;  incapable, 
from  their  aiae,  of  injuring  mankind,  amd  not  auffi* 
ciently  nttmeMM  much  to  incommode  him.  Bat 
there  is  a  larger  race  of  bats,  found  in  the  East  and 
West  Inches,  that  are  tridy  formidable ;  each  of  these 
ia  singly  a  dengerens  enemy ;  but  when  they  unite 
in  flocks,  they  then  become  dreadful.  Were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  African  coasts,*  says  Des  Mar- 
ebaM,  to  eat  animb  <tf  the  bat  kind,  ne  they  do  in 
4ho  Elest  Indiei,  they  would  never  want  a  supply  of 
pvovi«ipns.   They  are  there  in  iuch  numbers,  tbati^ 
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when  they  fly,  they  obscure  the  setting  sun."  Ifi^tha 
morning,  at  peep  of  day,  they  are  seen  sticking  upon 
the  tops  of  the  trees;  and  dinging  to  each  a^ets 
like  bees  when  they  swarm,  or  like  large  ctaiter8.^f 
cocoa.  The  Europeans  often  amuse  themselves  with 
shooting  among  this  huge  mass  of  living  creatures, 
and  observing  their  embarrassment  when  wounded. 
They  sometimes  enter  the  houses,  and  the  Negroes 
are  expert  at  killing  them;  but  although  these 
people  seem  for  ever  hungry,  yet  they  regard  the 
hat  with  horror^  and  will  not  eat  it,  though  ready  to 
starve.  ■  ' 

Of  foreign  bats,  the  largest  we  have  any  certain 
accounts  of^  is  the  Rousette,  or  the  Great  Bat  of 
Madagascar.  This  formidable  creature  is  near  font 
feet  broad,  when  the  wings  are  extended;  and  a 
foot  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail,  it  resembles  our  bat  in  the  form  of  its 
wings,  in  its  manner  of  flying,  and  in  its  internal 
conformation.  It  differs  from  it  in  its  enormous  size  ; 
in  its  colour,  which  is  red,  like  that  of  a  fox ;  in  its 
head  and  nose  alsd,  vrhich  resemble  those  of  that 
animal,  and  whieh  have  induced  some  to  'call  it  the 
flying  fox  ;  it  differs  also  in  the  number  of  its  teeth  ; 
iand  in  having  a  claw  on  the  fore  footj  which  is 
.wanting  in  oars.  This  formidable  ereatnre  is  foand 
mlj  in  the  ancient  continent ;  partieolarly  in  Ma- 
dagascar, along  the  coasts  of  Aft'ica  and  Malabar, 
where  it  }^  usually  seen  about  the  size  of  a  large 
ben.  When  they  repose/  ihey  stick  themselves  te 
■the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  hang  with  their 
heads  downward.  But  when  they  are  in  motion^ 
nothing  can  be  more  formidable :  they  are  seen  in 
clouds,  darfcning  the  fur/ as 'welt  by  day  as  by 
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night,  destroying  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  country  ,  and 
sometunes  settling  upon  animals^  and  man  himself: 
they  devour^  indifleriiBiiitttely,  fruiU,  fleshy  and  in-< 
sects^  and  drink  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree  :  they  are 
heard  at  night  in  the  forests  at  more  than  two  miles 
distance^  with  a  horrible  din ;  but  at  Ifae  approach 
of  day,  tbey  nsiuJly  begin  to  retire :  nothing  is  safe 
from  their  depredations  ;  tliey  destroy  fowls  and 
dMiestid'aDimals^  unless  preserved  with  the  utmost 
g^ad^  ,mriil4)ften  ftsten  upon  the  inhabitants  thm- 
selves,  attack  them  in  the  ikce,  and  inflict  very 
teiid)Ie  wounds.  In  short,  as  some  have  already 
oiMrved,  the  ancients  seem  to  have  taken  their  ideaa 
of  harpies' from  tiiese  fierce  and  voradons  creatures^ 
as  they  both  concur  in  many  parts  of  the  descrip- 
iion^  being  equally  deformed,  greedy,  uncleanly, 
aad.cmel. 

An  animal  not  so  formidable,  but  still  more  mis- 
chievous than  these,  is  the  American  Vampyre. 
This  is  less- than  the  former;  bat  more  deformed, 
and  still  .more  numerous.  It  is  fnrnisbed  with  . a 
horn  like  the  rhinoceros  bat ;  and  its  ears  are  ex- 
tremely long.  The  other  kinds  generally  resort  to 
the  toieeir  and  the  most  deserted  places ;  but  these 
come  into  towns  and  cities,  and,  after  sun-set,  when 
they- begin  to  fiy,  cover  the  streets  like  a  canopy.* 
Tli^' are  ^  the  common  pest  both  of  men  andaai- 
tnris  t  th^  effectnaily  destroy  the  one,  and^  often 
distress  the  other.  '''They  are/'  says  Ulloa,  "  the 
-most  expo  t  blood-letters  in  the  world.  The  inha- 
Mtants  of  those  imrm  btitudes  being  obliged^  by 
the  excessive  heats,  to  leave  opeu  the  doors  ami 

■  k  ' 
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windows  of  tte  shamhan.  •  wImso  ftfcejr.  deep,  dw 

vampyrcs  enter,  and  it  they  find  any  part  of  the  body 
eipoeed^  they  wver  tail  to  fastea  upoo  it  Tbece 
ahuy  eontiaiie  to  sack  tbt  bloody  and  it  oltm  bap- 
pens  that  the  person  dies  under  the  operation. 
Thay  insinuate  their  tooth  into  a  vein^  with  ail  the 
art  <tf  tbe  moot  exparieQCtd^aiirgeoii,  eoatinuing  to 
exhaoflt  tke  body^  until  they  are  satiated.  I  hsm 
been  assured/'  continues  he,  by  persons  of  the 
strictfst  veracity^  that  such  an  acckieat  has  hap* 
peaed  to  tbem ;  and  that^  had  tbey  not  providee* 
tially  awaked,  their  sleep  would  have  been  their 
passage  into  eternity ;  having  lost  so  large  a  quan* 
tity  o(f  Uoed  as  hardly  to  find  strrogtb  to  bind  np 
the  orifica.  Tiie  reason  why  tlie  pvnbtnre  is  not 
felt  is,  besides  the  ^reat  precaution  witli  which  it 
ia  made^  tlie  gentle  relreshing  agitation  of  tbe  baA's 
wings,  which  oontribute  to  iacrtase  dt»f,  and. 

soften  the  pain." 

The  purport  of  this  account  has.  been  confirmed 
by  varioas  other  travellers ;  who  ail  agree  that  this 
Itti  is  possessed  of  a  iaenlty  of  drawing*  the  blood 
from  persons  sleeping;  and  thus  often  destroying 
them  before  tbey  awake.  But  stilf  a  very  siroaf 
difficutty  resnains  to  be  aecaantaA  for ;  the  mamier 
in  which  they  inflict  the  wound.  UHoa,  as  has  been 
seen^  supposes  that  it  is  done  by  a  aiagle  tooth; 
bnt  this  we  know  to  be  impossible^  since  the  ani*- 
nal  cannot  infix  one  tooth  without  all  the  rest  ac- 
companying its  motions ;  the  teeth  of  the  bat  kuid 
being  pretty  e¥en^  and  the  month  but  .  small.  M. 
Baftm  therefore  supposes  the  woand  to  be  inflicled 
by  the  tongue;  which,  however,  appears  to  me 
too  large  to  inflict  an  unpaiafiil  wound ;  and  even 
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leM  qualified  for  lluut  purpose  than  the  teeth.  Nor 

can  the  tongue^  as  M.  Bu ftbn  seems  to  suppose^ 
jerve  for  the  purposes  of  suction^  since  for  this  it 
must  be  hollow,  like  a  syringe^  which  it  is  not 
found  to  be.  I  sliould  therefore  suppose,  that  the 
animal  is  endowed  with  a  strong  power  of  suction ; 
an4  that,  without  inflicting  any  wound  whatsoever, 
by  continuing  to  draw^  it  enlarges  the  pores  of  the 
skin  in  such  a  manner  that  the  blood  at  length 
jmaen,  and  that  more  freely  the  longer  the  opera* 
tion  is  continued  ;  so  that,  at  last,  when  the  bat 
goes  otr,  the  blood  continues  to  How.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion  we  are  told^  that  where 
beasts  Ime  a  thick  skin,  this  animal  caanot  injure 
them  ;  wliereas,  in  horses^  mules^  and  asses ,  they 
are  veiy  liable  to  be  thus  destroyed.  As  to  the 
ioat,  these  animals  are  considered  as  one  of  tibe 
great  pests  of  South  America ;  and  often  prevent 
the  peopling  of  many  parts  of  that  continent  : 
having  destroyed  at  Barja^  and  several  other  places^ 
such  cattle  as  were  brought  there  by  the  missionariei^ 
in  order  to  form  a  settlementi 


CHAP.  VIII, 

Of  A$nphibiau8  Qjmdrupeds. 

The  gradations  of  Nature  from  one  class  of  beings 
Ip  another,  ave  made  by  imperceptible  deviations. 
At  we  saw  in  the  foregoing  chapters  quadrupeds 
almost  degraded  into  the  insect  tribe,  or  mounted 

among  the  iohabitanlA  of  the  air,  we  are  at  present 
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to  obseire  their  approach  io  fisheB>  to  trtfce  the  de« 

grees  by  which  they  become  more  unlike  terrestrial 
animals^  till  the  similitude  of  the  &»h  prevails  over 
that  of  the  quadruped. 

As  in  opposite  armies  the  two  bodies  are  distinct 
and  separated  from  each  other,  while  yet  between 
them  are  various  troops  that  plunder  on  both  sides^ 
and  are  friends  to  neither,  so  between  terrestrial 
and  aquaticanimals  there  are  tribes  that  can  scarcely 
be  referred  to  any  rank^  but  lead  an  amphibious 
life  between  them.  Sometimes  in  waterj  sometimes 
on  land^  they  seem  fitted  for  each  element^  and  yet 
completely  adapted  to  neither.  Wanting  the  agility 
of  quadrupeds  upon  land^  and  the  perseverance  of 
fishes  in  the  deep,  the  variety  of  their  powers  only 
seems  to  diminish  their  fiiree;  and,  though  pos- 
sessed of  two  different  methods  of  living,  they  are 
more  inconveniently  provided  than  such  as  have 
but  one. 

All  qaadrupeda  of  this  kind,  though  covered  with 

hair  in  the  usual  manner,  are  funiislied  with  mem- 
branes between  the  toes,  which  assist  their  motiqn 
in  the  water.  Their  paws  are  broad,  and  their 
legs  short,  by  which  they  are  more  completely  fitted 
for  swimming,  for,  taking"  short  strokes  at  a  time, 
they  make  them  oftener  and  with  greater  rapidity. 
Some^  however,  of  these  animals  are  more  adapted 
to  live  in  the  water  than  others ;  but,  as  their 
power  increases  to  live  ia  the  deep,  their  unfitness 
for  living  upon  land  increases  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Some^  like  the  otter,  resemble  quadrupeds  in 
every  thing  except  in  being  in  some  measure  web* 
footed  :  others  depart  still  further,  in  being,  like 
the  beaver^  not  only  web-footed^  but  having  the 
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tail  covered  with  scaki^  Vke  those  of  *a  fiih.  Others 
depart  yet  farther,  as  the  seal  and  the  morse^  by 
^  haying  the  hind  feet  stuck  to  the  body  like  fiaa ; 
and  others  as  the  lamentiiij  almost  eatirdy  resem- 
ble fishes,  by  having  no  hind  feet  whatsoever. 
Such  are  the  gradations  of  the  amphibious  tribe. 
They  all^  however^  get  their  li?iDg  in  the  water^ 
either  by  habit  or  conformation :  they  all  continue 
a  long  time  under  water  ;  they  all  consider  that 
element  as  their  proper  abode :  -  whenever  pressed 
by  danger,  they  fly  to  the  water  for  security ;  and, 
when  upon  land,  appear  watchful^  timorous,  and 
.unwieldy. 

In  the  first  step  of  the  progression  firom  land  to 
amphibioiui  animals,  we  find  the  Otter,  resembling 

those  of  the  terrestrial  kind  in  shape^  hair,  and  in- 
ternal conformation ;  resembling  the  aquatic  tribes 
in  its  maimer  of  Iiving>  and  in  having  membranes 
between  the  toes  to  assist  it  in  swimming.  From 
this  peculiar  make  of  its  feet,  which  are  veiy  shorty 
it  swims  even  fibster  than  it  runs,  and  can  overtake 
fishes  in  flieir  own  element.  The  colour  of  this 
animal  is  brown  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  of 
an  overgrown  weasel,  being  long,  slender,  and 
soft-skinned.  However,  if  we  examine  its  figure  in 
detail,  we  shall  find  it  unlike  any  other  animal 
hitherto  described,  and  of  such  a  shape  as  words  can 
bat  weakly  convey.  Its  usual  length  is  ,about  two 
feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail;  the  headland  nose  are  broad  and  flat;  the 
mouth  bears  some  simihtude  to  that  of  a  fish ;  the 
neck  is  short,  and  equal  in  thickness  to  the  head ; 
the  body  long ;  the  tail  broad  at  the  insertioHj  but 
tapering  off  to  a  point  at  the  end ;  the  eyes  are  very 
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small,  and  placed  nearer  the  nose  tiiaii  mal  iti 
quadrupeds.  The  legs  are  very  short,  but  remark- 
ably strongs  bf€ad^  and  moscular.  The  joints  are 
articalated  solocaely^  that  the  animal  is  capable  of 
turning  them  quite  back,  and  bringing  them  on  a 
line  with  the  body,  so  as  to  perform  the  office  of 
fins.  Each  foot  is  furnished  with  five  loes^  ooa* 
nected  by  strong  broad  webs  like  those  of  mtev- 
fowl.  Thus  Nature,  in  every  part,  has  had  attention 
to  the  life  of  an  animal  whose  food  is  fish^  and  whoee 
hamte  must  necessarily  be  aboat  water.* 

This  voracious  animal  is  never  found  but  at  the 
sides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  particularly  the  former, 
for  it  is  seldom  fond  of  fishing  in  a  running 
stream,  for  the  current  of  the  water  having  more 
upon  it  than  the  fishes  it  pursues^  if  it  hunts  against 
the  «tream  it  swims  too  dow;  and  if  with  the 
stream  it  overshoots  its  prey.  However^  vrfaen  in 
rivers^  it  is  always  observed  to  swim  against  the 
stream,  and  to  meet  the  hshes  it  preys  upoo^  rather 
than  to  pursue  them.  In  lakes  it  destroya  much 
more  than  it  devours,  and  is  often  seen  to  spoil  a 
pond  in  the  space  of  g  few  nights.  But  the  damage 
they  do  by  destroying  fish  is  not  so  great  as  their 
tearing  in  pieces  the  nets  of  the  fishers,  which  they 
infallibly  do  whenever  they  happen  to  be  entangled. 
The  instant  they  hnd  themselves  caught,  they  go  to 
work  with  their  teeth^  and  in  a  few  minutes  destroy 

nets  of  a  very  considerable  value. 

The  otter  has  two  difierent  methods  of  fishing; 

The  «tter  di&rs  in  no  respect  from  the  weasel  kind^  except 
In  having  the  feet  w«bbed»«nd  in  living  almost  constantly  in  the 
water»  from  wbencs  they  chiefly  derive  their  food,  which  li 
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the  one  by  catching  its  prey  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward^ the  other  by  parsuingit  into  some  little  creek^ 
and  seising  it  there.  In  tihe  form^  case^  as  this 
anttnal  has  loingCT  lungs  than  most  other  quadru- 
peds, upon  taking  in  a  quantity  of  air^  it  can 
femain  for  some  minutes  at  the  bottom ;  and  what- 
ever fish  passes  over  at  that  time  is  certainly  taken  ; 
for,  as  the  eyes  of  fish  are  placed  so  as  not  to  see 
under  them^  the  otter  attacks  them  off  their  guard 
from  below;  and^  seizing  them  at  once  by  the 
belly,  drags  them  on  shore^  where  it  often  leaves 
them  untouched,  to  continue  the  pursuit  for  hours 
together.  The  other  method  is  chiefly  practised 
in  kkes  and  ponds^  where  there  is  no  current ; 
the  fish  thus  taken  are  rather  of  the  smaller  kind^ 
for  the  great  ones  will  never  be  driven  out  of  deep 
water.  j 

In  this  manner,  the  otter  usually  lives  during 
the  summer,  being  furnished  a  supply  much  greater 
than  its  consumption ;  killing  for  its  amusement^ 
and  infecting  the  edges  of  the  lake  with  quantities 
of  dead  fish,  which  it  leaves  there  as  trophies  rather 
of  its  victory  than  its  necess^^ies.  But  in  winter^ 
when  the  lakes  are  frozen  over^  and  the  rivers  pour 
with  a  rapid  torrent,  the  otter  is  often  greatly 
distressed  for  provisions  ;  and  is  then  obliged  to  live 
upon  grass^  weeds^  and  even  the  bark  of  trees.  It 
then  comes  upon  land,  and,  grown  conrageous  from 
necessity,  feeds  upon  terrestrial  animals,  rats,  insects, 
and  even  sheep  dieitiselves.  Nature^  however^  has 
givisn  it  the  pow^r  of  conthiuing  a  long  time  with* 
out  food;  and,  although  during  that  season  it  is  not 
rendered  quite  torpid^  like  the  marmot  or  the  dor- 
mouBt,  yet  it  keeps  much  more  within  its  retreat^ 
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which  is  usuaHy  the  hollow  of  a  bank  worn  under 

by  the  water.  There  it  often  forms  a  kind  of  a  gal- 
lery, running  for  several  yards  along  the  edge  of  the 
water ;  so  that  when  attacked  at  one  «nd^  it  flies  to 
the  other,  and  often  evades  the  fowler  by  plunging 
into  the  water,  at  forty  or  fifty  paces  distance, 
while  he  expects  to  hnd  it  just  before  him. 

We  learn  from  M.  Buffon  that  this  animal,  in 
France,  couples  in  winter,  and  brings  forth  in  the 
beginning  of  spring.  But  it  is  certainly  different 
with  us,  for  its  young  are  never  found  till  the  latter 
end  of  summer ;  and  I  have  frequently,  when  a  boy^ 
discovered  their  retreats,  and  pursued  them  at  that 
season.  I  am,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  follow 
the  account  given  us  of  this  animal  by  Mr.  Lots, 
of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  who  assures  us  that 
it  couples  about  the  middle  of  summer,  and  brings 
forth,  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks,  generally  three  or 
four  at  a  time.  This,  as  well  as  the  generality  of 
his  other  remarks  on  this  subject,  agrees  so  exactly 
with  what  I  remember  concerning  it,  that  I  will  beg 
leave  to  take  him  for  my  guide ;  assuring  the  reader 
that,  however  extraordinary  the  account  may  seem, 
I  know  it  to  be  certainly  true. 

In  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  frequented  by  the 
otter,  the  bottom  is  generaBy  stony  and  uneven, 
with  many  trunks  of  trees^  and  long  roots  stretch- 
ing underneath  the  water.  ^  The  shore  also  is  boi« 
low  and  scooped  inward  by  the  vravea.  These  are 
the  places  the  otter  chiefly  chooses  for  its  retreat ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  stone  which  does  not  bear 
the  mark  of  its  residence,  as  up<m  liiem  its  excre- 
ments are  always  made.    It  is  chiefly  by  this  mark 

*  Journal  fitrangery  Jain  I7$5t  p*  14. 
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diat  iti  lurfuQg  phces  m  kiiowB^  as  mU  l«  by  tha 
q«»ntity  of  dead  fish  that  are  found  lying  here  and 

there  upon  tlie  banks  of  the  water.    To  take  the 
old  ooes. alive  is  no  easy  tafik^,  as  they  are  extremely 
atpoog^  and  there  are  few  dogs  that  will  dare  to 
«iicouQter  then.    They  bite  with  great  fierceness^ 
and  never  let  go  their  hold  when  they  have  once 
Astened.   The  best  way,  therefore^  is  to  atioot  them 
at  iiaoej  a^  they  iie¥er  will  be  thoroughly  tamed ;  and, 
if  kept  for  the  purposes  of  fishings  arc  always  apt 
to  take.lbe  first  opportunity  of  escaping.    But  the 
jpoang  ones  may  be  more  eaaiiy  taken  and  eon- 
y^ed  to  wry  tiseful  purposes.   The  otter  brings 
larth  its  young  generally  under  the  hollow  banks, 
Wfion  a  b^d  of  rushes^  flags^  or  such  weeds  as  the 
pjtaiee  Siffirdis  it  in  greatcat  quantities.   I  see  in  the 
BrHish  Zoology  a<iescriplion  of  its  habitation,  where 
that  naturalist  observes^      that  it  burrows  under 
^  fg£OunA,  on  the  banks,  of  some  river  or  lake>  and 
winiwjfi  mbes  the  entrance  of  its  hole  under  water, 
then  works  up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  there 
makes  a  minute  orifice  for  the  admission  of  air ;  and 
fim  little  air4iole  is  often  found  in  the  middle  of 
eoiae  thiicket/'   In  some  plaoes  this  may  be  true, 
but  I  have  never  observed  any  such  contrivance; 
ii^  c^tieat^  iadoed^  was  always  at  the  edge  of  the 
yrs(l^,>ttt  it  ms  only  sheltered  by  tbe  iqapeoding 
ibfiink^  vUnd  the  otter  itself  seemed  to  have  bat  a  small 
share  in  its  formation.    But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
IfOfifig  oi|yes  are  always  Jtwnd  at  tlie  edge  of  the 
^alerj;'  ^andt  if  und^r  tbe  protection  of  the  dam^  she 
leaches  them  instafntly  to  plunge,  Wte  herself,  into 
tbe  deep,  and  escape  among  the  rushes  or  weeds 
thi^tfrifigct.iteatmm..  Atiracb  times*  therefore,  it 
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is  very  difficult  to  take  them  ;  for,  tbough  never  sO 
ycmng^  they  swim  with  great  rapidity^  and  ia  sudi 
at  msniier  tbat  no  part  of  them  is  seen  above  watter^ 
except  the  tip  of  the  nose.  It  is  only  when  the  dam 
is  absent  that  they  can  be  taken  ;  and  in  some  places 
^re  are  dogs  purposely  trained-  for  dtsoofering 
tiieir  retreats.  Whenevier  the  dog  comes  to  the 
place,  he  soon,  by  his  barkini^,  sho^vs  that  the  otter 
is  there ;  which^  if  there  be  an  old  one^  instantly 
plunges  into  the  water^  and  the  yonng  all  foUoir* 
But  if  the  old  one  be  absent,  they  continue  terri- 
fied, and  will  not  venture  forth  but  Tinder  her  gui- 
dance and  protection.  In  this  manner  they  are 
secured  and  taken  home  'ali?e^  where*  they  are 
carefully  fed  with  small  fish  and  water.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  they  gather  strength,  they  have 
milk  mixed  among  tlieir  food^  the  qimntity  of  their 
fish  provision  is  retrenched,  and  that  of  vegetables 
is  increased,  until  at  length  they  are  fed  wholly  upon 
bread,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  their  constitution: 
The  manner  of  training  them  up  to-  hunt  for  fish 
requires  not  only  assiduity  but  patience ;  however, 
their  activity  and  use,  when  taught,  greatly  repays 
the  trouble  of  teaching  ;  and  perhaps,  no  other  ani* 
mal  is  more  beneficial  to  its  master.  The  usual 
way  is,  first  to  learn  them  to  fetch  as  dogs  are  in- 
structed ;  but,  as  they  have  not  the  same  docility, 
so  it  requires  mare  art  and  experience  lo  teeck 
them.  It  is  usually  performed  by  accustoming  them 
to  take  a  truss  stutTed  with  wool,  of  the  shape  of  a 
fish,  and  made  of  leather,  in  their  mouths,  and  to 
drop  it  at  the  word  of  command ;  to  run  after  it 
wb^  thrown  forward,  and  to  bring  k  t6  their  mas^ 
ter.    From  this  they  proceed  to  real  fiab,  which  are 


thrown  dead  into  the  mter^  and  which  they  are 
taught  to  fetch  from  thmce.   From  the  dead  they 

proceed  to  the  live^  until  at  last  the  animal  is  per- 
fectly instructed  in  the  whole  art  of  fishing.  Aa 
cVber  thus  taught  is  a  very  valuaUe  aniina],  and  wifl 
catch  fish  enough  to  sustain  not  only  it«^  but  a 

whole  family.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  go  to  a 
gentleman's  pond  at  the  word  of  comman^^  driv:e 
up  the  fish  into  a  eoraer^  and,  seizing  upon  tibe 

largest  of  the  whole,  bring  it  offia  its  mouth,  to  its 
master. 

Otters  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  rather  diflfer  in  size  and  colour  from 

each  other,  than  in  habitudes  or  conformation.^  In 
North  America  and  CaroUna  they  are  usually  found 
white,  ineKuing  to  yellow.  The  Brasilian  otter  is 
much  larger  than  ours,  with  a  roundish  head^  al- 
most like  a  cat.  The  tail  is  shorter,  being  but  five 
inches  long;  and  the  hair  is  scdBt,  short,  and  blacky 
except  on  the  head,  where  it  is  of  a  dark  brown, 
with  a  yellowish  spot  under  the  throat. 


Ihe  Bemer.i 

In  all  countries,  *  as  man  is  emiized  and  im" 
provedi  the  lower  ranks  of  animals  are  repressed 

and  degraded.;];   Either  reduced  to  servitude,  or 

♦  Ray. 

t  f  The  Beaver  has  the  front  teeth  in  the  upper-jaw  abruptly 
cut  off,  and  hollowed  out  in  a  transverse  angle;  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  being  transverse  at  the  tips ;  tliere  are  four  grinders  on  each 

side,  in  each  jaw :  the  tail  is  loDgy  flattened|  and  jscaly ,  and  it  has 
perfect  collar  bones. J 
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treated  as  rebels,  all  their  societies  are  dissolved, 
and  all  their  united  talents  rendered  ineffectuaK 
Their  feeble  arts  quickly  disappear,  and  nothing 
remains  but  their  solitary  instincts^  or  those  foreign 
ibabitudes  which  they  receive  from  human  educa* 
Aim.  For  this  reaion  tiiere  remain  no  traoes  of 
Iheir  ancient  talents  and  industry,  except  in  those 
conntries  where  man  himself  is  a  stranger ;  where, 
anvisited  by  his  controlling  power^  for  a  long  snc- 
ctssioQ  of  ages,  their  little  taieoto  have  had  Ikiel^ 
come  to  their  limited  perfection,  and  their  comtaom 
designs  have  been  capable  of  beinsr  «nrted. 

The  Beaver  seems  to  be  now  the  only  remaining 
monument  of  brutal  society.  •  Frnn  the  resalt  ef  ila 
labours^  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  remote 
parts  of  America,  we  learn  how  far  instinct  can  be 
aided  by  imitation.  We  from  theace  pe#cef¥e  la 
svhat  a  degree  animals,  without  language  or ifeasofl; 
can  concur  for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  attaia 
by  numbers  those  advantages  which  each,  in  a  state 
of  solitude,  seems  unfitted  to- possess. 

If  we  examine  the  beaver  merely  as  an  individual^ 
and  unconnected  with  others  of  its  kind,  we  shall 
find  many  other  quadrupeds  to  exceed  it  in  cunning, 
and  almost  all  in  the  powers  of  annoyance  and  de- 
fcnce.  The  beaver,  when  taken  from  its' ftlhws, 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  solitude  or  domestic  tame- 
ness>  appears  to  be  a  mild,  gentle  creature,  £i;« 
miliar  enough,  but  somewhat  dull,  and  even  me- 
lancholy; without  any  violent  passions  or  vehement 
appetites,  moving  but  seldom,  making  no  efforts  to 
attain  any  good,  except  in  gnawing  the  wall  of 
its  prison,  in  order  to  regain  its  freedom  ;  yet  this^ 
however,  without  anger  or  precipitation,  but  caiaa 
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M4iadiffereat  to  alt  about  it,  without  aitaohnieiii et 
intipallMea,  neillMr  seekiag  to  offend  ' nor  dewrmf 
lo- please.  It  appears  inferior  to  the  dog  in  those 
quaiiiies  which  render  animals  of  service  to  man  | 
it'MiMns  'Qiadte  neither  to  aerve^  to  cominand^  of  to 
ktve  comeclioiie  wMi  any  olber  iel  of  beings,  and 
is  only  adapted  for  liTing-  among  ita  kind.  Its 
talents  are  entirely  repressed  in  solitude^  and  aij# 
fttly  iHrottghl  oat  by  society*  When  aioo^^  R  hai 
baft4iMe  indnetfy,  fewtricl(s»  andwilhont  cntining 
sufficient  to  guaid  it  against  the  most  obvious  and 
bungling  snares  laid  for  it  by  the  hunter.  Far  ftooi 
•Maelunfp  ao jr  other  animal^  ii  ie-eeaMely  possessed 
of  Ike  arts  of  definiee.  Preferring  flight  to  combat, 
like  all  wild  animals^  it  only  resists  when  driven  to 
O&eiifeaiiiy,  and  figbts  <only  then  when  its  speed 
MB.noiilonger  araiL  ^ 

But  this  aiiinial  is  rather  more  remaikable  for  the 
ainguburity  of  its  conformaiion  than  any  intellectud 
wperioEiliee  it  may  be  sOpposed,  in  a  slafe  of  aoli- 
4»d^  to  possess.  The  b^Mrer  it  the  only  creature 
amon^  quadrupeds  that  has  a  flat  broad  tail^  co- 
wed with  scales^  which  serves  as  a  rudder  to  d^ 
lact:  its  motions  in  the  water.  It  is  the  sole  qoadrat* 
ped  that  has  membranes  between  the  toes  on  the 

hind  feet  oalVv  and  none  on  the  forefeet,  which  sui>- 
ply  the  place  of  hands  as  in  the  squirrel.  In  siu>rt, 
il  ta  the  only  animal  that  in  its  fore  parts  entirely  re- 
sembles a  quadruped,  and  in  its  hinder  parts  seems 
to  approach  the  nature  of  fishes,  by  having  a  scaly 
teiL ,  in  other  respects^  it  is  abonft  two  feet  long, 
wad  near  one  foot  high ;  it  is  somewh^  shaped  like 
^rat^  except  the  tail,  which,  as  has  been  observed, 

ift  flat  and  muiy,  somewhat  resembling  a  neat's 
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tongue  at  the  point.  Its  cotoar  is -of  a  light 
brown  ;  the'hair  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  longer  and 

coarser  ;  the  other  soft,  fine,  short,  and  silky.  The 
teeth  are  like  those  of  a  rat  or  squirrel^  but  longer 
and  stronger^  and  admirably  adapted  to. catting' 
timber  or  stripping  bark^  to  which  purposes  they 
are  constantly  applied.  One  singularity  more  may 
|>e  mentioned  in  its  Conformation ;  which  is,  that^ 
like  birds,  it  has  but  one  and  the  same  ventlbr  the 
emission  of  its  excrements  and  its  urine  ;  a  strange 
peculiarity^'  but  which  anatomists  leave  us  no  room 
to  doubt  of. 

The  beavers  begin  to  assemble  about  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  to  form  a  society  that  is  to 
continue  for  the  greatest  part  of*  the  year.  They 
arrive  in  numbers  from  every  side/ and  generally 
form  a  company  of  above  two  hundred.  The  place 
'at  meeting  is  commonly  the  place  where:  they  fix 
their  abode,  and  this  is  always  by  the  side  of  some 
lake  or  river.  If  it  be  a  lake  in  which  the  waters 
are  always  upon  a  level,  they  dispense  with  buiid- 
-ing  a  dam ;  but  if  it  be  a  running  stream,  whkh 
is  subject '  to  floods  and  falls^  they  theil  set 
about  building  a  dam,  or  pier,  that ,  crosses  the 
Tiver,  so  that  it  forms  a  dead  water  in  that  part 
-which  lies  above  and  below.  This  dam,  oip  pier, 
is  often  fourscore  or  a  hundred  feet  long,  and 
ien  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base.  If  we-com- 
"pare  the  greatness  of  the  work  with  the  powers  of 
'the  architect^  it  will  appear  enormous ;  but  the  so- 
lidity with  which  it  is  built  is  still  more  astonishing 
than  its  size.  The  part  of  the  river  owr  whidi 
this  dam*  is  usually  built,  is  where  it.  is  most  ^shal* 
Jow^  and  where  some  great  tree  is  found  growing 
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liy  the  side  of  the  stream.  This  thiey  pitch  upon 
as  proper  for  making  the  pciacipal  part  in  their 
boikkiigj  and  althoni^  it  is. often  thicker. than  m 
nan*a  body,  thej  iiMlBnily  set  abont  cutting  it 
down.  For  this  operation  they  have  no  other  in- 
.atmment  but  their  teeth^  which  soon  lay  it  level, 
ittd  dnt  alto  on  the  tide  they  wish  it  to  till,  which 
it  always  across -tfie  stream.  They  then  fieiU  abont 
catting  olF  the  top  branches^  to  make  it  lie  close 
and  even^  and  serve  as  .the  priiicipal  beam,  of  their 
libcic* 

'  This  dike,  or  cansey,  is  sometimes  ten,  and  some- 
tknes  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation.  It  de« 
acends  in  a  declivity  or  skpe^  on  that  side  next  .tba 
wafeer^  whidi  gravitates  vpon  the  work  in  proportion* 
to  the  height^  and  presses  it  with  a  prodigious  force 
towards  the  earth.  The  opposite  side  is  erected 
pefp0iidiciihu%  like  onr  walb;  and  that  declivity^ 
wfakb^*  at  the  bottomy  or  basis^  is  about  twelve  feet 
broad,  diminishes  towards  the  top,  where  it  is  no 
more  than  two  feet  broad,  or  thereaboats.  .  The 
mieriab  whereof  this  mde  oobmsIs/  are  wood  and 
clay.  The  beavers  cut,  with  surprising  ease,  large 
pieces  of  wood,  some  as  thick  as  one's  arm  or  one's 
Ihigh^  mod  ^hooi  four,  hve,  or  six  feet  in  lengthy  or 
sometiiiies  more,  according  as  the  slope  ascends. 
They  drive  one  end  of  these  stakes  into  the  ground, 
at  a  amall  distance  one  from  the  other,  intermin- 
gliag  a  few  with  them  that  are  smaller  and  mofa 
pliant.  As  the  water,  however,  would  find  a  pas* 
sage  through  the  intervals  or  spaces  between  them, 

and  leave  the  reservoir,  dry,  they  have  recourse  to  % 

►  ♦  .  .... 
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day,  which  they  know  where  to  find,  and  witK 
trhich  Ihey  stop  up  all  tlie  cavities  both  within  and 
widimt,  so  that  the  mter  is  «hilj  cDDfioecL:  Tbmj^ 
oontinm  to  rMC  the  dUte  kl  proportion  lo  tha^dc^ 
TOtion  of  the  water,  and  the  plenty  which  they 
liave  of  it.  They  are  conscious  hkewise  that  the 
isonvefance  of  their  material  by  land  would. Mi 
so  easily  accomplished  as  by  mteir;  Mdr  therdmi 
Aey  take  the  advantage  of  its  increase,  and  swim 
with  their  mortar  od  tb^ir  tails^  ami  their  cytakes  fae^ 
tween  their  teeth^  to  the  places  where  there  is  fluMi 
occasion  for  them.  If  their  works  are,  either  by  the 
force  of  the  water,  or  the  feet  of  the  huntsmen^ 
who  run  bvei^  tbeia>  in  tfie  least  danmfic^  Am 
bfieaeh  ia  insUmCly  niikde  up  t  -ev^fy  noofc  mddBe# 
ner  of  the  habitation  is  reviewed,  and,  with  the  ut-« 
most  dihgence  and  application,  perfectly  rqpairedL 
Bpi  wbm  tbey  find  die  hontsiMb  visit  than  .loq 
>  4Aen,  they  work  only  1ii  the' night-time^  or' ste 
abandon  their  works  entirely,  and  seek  out  for  some 
safer  situation. 

•  The  dike  or  nioie  being  tfans  oompkCed,  thaa 

next  care  is  to  erect  their  several  apartments,  which 
are  either  round  or  oval,  a  nil  divided  into  three  sto- 
ries, one  raised  above  the  other :  the  fint  bslow  dtf 
level  of  the  causey,  which  is  fmr  the  mnmI  |isi#t  Ml 
of  water  ?  the  other  two  above  it.  This  little  fa- 
brick  is  built  in  a  very  firm  and  substantial  manner^ 
on  the  edge  of  their  reservoir,  and  always  ki 
divisions  er  apartments  as  above  mentioned  ;  that 
,  in  case  of  the  water's  increase,  they  may  move  up 
a  story  higher,  and  be  no  vmys  htcomlb^ded*.  It 
they  find  any  little  ishnd  contiguous  to  their  reser- 
yoir^  they  fix  their  mansion  there^  which  is  then 
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rftore  sofid,  and  not  so  frequently  exposed  to  the 
overflowiiig  of  the  water^  m  which  they  ore  ml 
able  ta  conlfaiite  £ar  any  kmglb  of  lime*  In  east 
Hiey  eaimot  pitch  upon  io  eominodiovs  a(  shnatkm^ 
they  drive  piles  into  the  earth,  in  order  to  fence 
and  fortify  their  habitation  against  the  wind -as  wcil 
m  ttm  waldr,  Tfaty  nake  t«o  apertoim^  at  the 
hoUon^  to  the  ttraun  ^  one  is  a  passage  to  their 
bagnio^  which  they  always  keep  neat  and  clean ; 
te  other  leads  to  thai  part  of  the  bttitding  whara 
atery  thing  is  conveyed,  that  mil  either  aiil  of 
damai^e  their  upper  apartments.  They  have  a  third 
apofiiBg  or  door-way>  much  higher,  contrived  for 
Hia  pMrnitlM  ai  Ibdr  being  abut  ttp  and  ooflfincd 
nMn  tbeimt  and  tnevr  lia»  aioset  tfcer  apertures  of 
the  kiwer  Soors.  Sometimes  they  build  their  bouses 
ateagelber  npon  dry  land ;  bat  then  tbef  ataJl 
tMncbeH  ftve  or  six  feet  deep^  in  erde^  io  descend 
fclto  the  water  when  they  see  convenient.  They 
make  use  of  the  same  materials ;  and  are  equally 
faidastrioaB  in  the  erection  of  tiieir  lodgeis^  as  ttaeir 
ditea.  Their  wafc  are  perpendfcahr,  a«d  about 
two  feet  thick.  As  their  teeth  arc  more  serviceable 
than  saws^  they  cut  off  all  the  wood  that  projects 
beyond  the  waH.  After  tbi«>  when  they  have  mixed 
up  some  clay  and  dry  gi^asa  together,  they  work 
it  into  a  kind  of  mortar,  with  which,  by  the  help  of 
Ibeir  tails^  they  piaister  all  their  works^  both  within 
Wfd  without. 

The  inside  is  vaulted,  and  is  large  enough  for 
the  reception  of  eight  or  ten  beavers.  In  case  it 
riMS  in  an  ami  figure^  it  is  for  the  generality  abere 
twelve  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  broad.  If 
ibe  number  of  inhabitants  increase  to  fifteen^  twenty^ 
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or  thirty,  the  edifice  is  enlarged  in  proportion.  I 
kftfe  beea  credibly  iofonaed,  tliat  four  hundred 
Imtyen  have  been  diseovered  to-ieBide  in  one  harge 
mansion-house,  divided  into  a  vast  number  of 
apartments^  that  had  a .  firee  cofflmumcatioii  one 
with  anodber. 

All  these  works^  more  especially  in  the  northern 
iparts^  are  finished  in  August^  or  September  at  farw 
fhesi ;  at  which  time  they  begin  to  lay  in  their  slofoi. 
During  the  summer^  tbey  are  perfect  epicnres;  and 
regale  themselves  every  day  on  the  choicest  fruits 
and  plants  the  country  affords.  Their  proriaiona^ 
indeed,  in  the  winter  season,  principally  coosiet  of 
the  wood  of  the  birch,  the  plane,  and  some  few 
Other  treesj  which  tbey  steep  in  water>  from  time 
to  time/  in  such  quantities  as  are  {Mroporiioned  -  to 
tfa^  number  of  inhabitants.  They  cut  down  brandies 
from  three  to  ten  feet  in  length.  Those  of  the 
largest  dimensions  are  convq^ed  to  their  magazines 
by  a  whole  body  of'  beavers ;  but  the  smallest  hf 
one  only  :  each  of  them,  however^  takes  a  different 
way,  and  has  his  proper  walk  assigned  him^  in  order 
that  no  one  labourer  should  interrupt  another  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  work.  Their  wood-yards  are 
larger  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  number  in 
fiuniJy :  and«  according  to  the  observation  of  som 
curious  naturalists,  the  usual  stock  of  tittfber,  tat 
the  accommodation  of  ten  beavers,  consists  of  about 
thirty  feet  in  a  square  surfiice,  and  ten  in  depth* 
l^ese  logs  are  not  thrown  up  in  one  continual  pile, 

but  laid  one  across  the  other,  with  intervals  or  small 
spaces  between  them,  in  order  to  take  out,  with 
the  greater  &cility;  but  just  sach'  a  quantity  as  4bey 
•ball  want  for  their  immediate  consumption^  and 
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those  par^  only  which  lie  at  the  bottom  in  the  . 
.imter^  and  have  been  duly  sleeped.   This  limbec  is 
cat  again  into  sfnall  particles,  and  conveyed  to  one 

of  their  largest  lodg-es,  where  the  whole  family 
meet,  to  consume  their  respective  dividends^  which 
are  made  impartialiy,  in  ewn  and  equal  por- 
tions. Somethnes  they  traverse  the  woods  and 
resrale  their  young  with  a  more  novel  and  elegant 
l^ntertainment. 

.  Soeh  as  are  used  to  bant  these  animab,  know 

perfectly  well^  that  green  wood  is  much  more 
acceptable  to  them,  than  that  which  is  old  and  dry  ; 
for  which  reason  they  plant  ft  considerable  quantity 
of  it  round  tbeir  Ibdgeroents ;  and  as  tbey  eome-oirt 
to  partake  of  it,  they  either  catch  them  in  snares, 
or  take  them  by  surprize.    In  the  winter^  when  the 
fioets  are  very  severe^  they  sometimes  break  a  large 
lioie  in  the  ice ;  and  when  the  beavers  resort  thither 
for  the  benefit  of  a  little  fresh  air,  they  either  kill 
them  with  their  hatchets^  or  cover  the  opening*  with 
a  krge  substantial  net.   After  this,  tbey  ondermioe 
and  subvert  the  whole  fabrick :   whereupon  the 
beavers,  in  hopes  to  make  their  escape  in  the  usual 
,way^  fly  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  the  water, 
and  {dunging  into  the  apertare,  ML  directly  into  tbfi 
net,  and  are  inevitably  taken. 
<    £Captain  Cartwright^  who  resided  above  fourteen 
.jears  on  the  coast  of  Labradore,  and  who  observed 
,miidi  of  the  manners  of  the  beaver,  has  added  some- 
thing to  what  was  before  known  of  this  wonderftil 
animal.    He  says  that  they  never  eat  fish,  or  any 
.oQier  animal  food ; ,  but  live  upon  the  leaves  and  bark 
4)f  such,  trees  and  shrubs  as  have  not  a  resinous  juice. 
When  tbey  eat,  they  hidd  their  food  iu  their  fore 
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paw^ij  and  sit  up  like  motikies.  They  nerercastr&te 
theni9eive6>  as  has  been  supjpoied^  in  iNrder  to  eacape 
ibair  pMNvm*)  fm>  tkm  beg  conteiBiaip  tbe  oMlinr . 
lies  8o  completely  wttMii  tim,  .that  the.  openliam 
must  be  performed  })y  a  very  skilful  band  iniitd^ 
and  wMh  the  g^reatast  care^  not  to  kiil  4hein.  Thmf 
a(ipakrte  in  Afey^  and  bring  forth  tvnaiadi.  the:  tmi 
of  June  :  and  the  young"  ones  continue  to  bve  wkb 
their  parents  until  tbey  are  full  three  yeaus  old; 
flieii  pair  off/  bittU  a  bone  Sot  tbtaaadivfli^  and 
%egin  to  breed.  Yet aoaitlimei^.  a«d  nqt^antoaiioai 
ly,  if  they  are  undisturbed  and  have  plenty  of  pro- 
lision^^  they  will  eontmne  longer  with  the  old  mma^ 
and  breed  ia  the  saana  knae.  ^Altbaagk  liMy  mil 
continue  in  tbe  iame  pond  ibr  throe  or  foar  yeaiB 
or  more,  yet  they  will  frequently  birild  therofidrai 
)anew  house  every  year;  at  other  times  thej  smU 
repair  an  old  one^  and  livv  in  tbat; ;  and  tbey  oftea 

bnild  a  new  house  upon,  or  else  adjoining  to  an 
old  one^  making  the  two  tops  into  one,  and  4mta 
eommanieation  between  the  lodging^:  beacoixl 
pmnme,  arose  the  Mea  of  their  hartng  aeamd 
apartments.  Whether  they  do  or  do  not  make  use 
of  their  tail  as  trowek  to  plaister  their  housea  witb^ 
I  cannot  say^  thovgb  I  am  inclined  to  belief  e  tfaegr 
do  not;^  because  their  tail  is  so  heavy^  and  «the 
tendons  of  it  so  weak,  though  numerous,  that  I  do 
not  think  tbey  can  use  it  to  that  effect,  and  that 
flierefore  tbey  daub  the  earth  on  with  their  handa» 
for  I  must  call  them  so.  When  they  dive,  they 
give  a  smack  on  the  water  with  their  tails  as  they 
go  down ;  but  that  appears  to  me  to  proceed  from 
4ie  tail  failing'  over  wilb  its  own  weight.  They 
move  very  stowly  on  land^  and  being  also  a  very 
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cowwily  creature^  are  eaiiily  killed  there  by  any^ 
man  or  beast  tbat  chances  swet  with  them ;  yet, 
.  bein^  defended  by  a  long  fur  and  thick  ddii,  and 
armed  with  long  strong  teedi  firmly  set  in  very 
atrong  Jaws^  they  are  capaUe  of  making  a  stout 
raiistance.  I  have  hemrd  of  an  M  one^  which  cut 
the  leg  of  a  dog  nearly  off  at  one  stroke^  and  I  make 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  informattOB. 
Still  1  haie  been  informed  that  otters  vrill  enlsr 
into  their  houses  and  kill  them  ;  hut  I  believe  it 
must  only  be  the  young  ones^  when  the  old  oms 
sow  from  home ;  for  i  haardty  tUnk  that  ^  oM 
lieaver  would  sufler  itsetf  to  be  killed  1^  mi  alter. 
When  met  on  shore  by  a  man^  they  have  bees 
known  to^  set  upon  their  breedi  and  ML  a  crying 
like  a  yoing  cMd;»  aaf  instance  of  which  i  muK 
relate.  .....  .  . 

'  •  A  man  newly  arrived  at  NewfiMmdandj  was 
mdking  thnnigii  a  weed  and  near  a  pond ;  whm 
he  f^aneed  to  meet  a  beaver  with  a  billet  of  wood 
upon  his  shoulder  going  down  to  the  water.  As 
asM  as  the  creatnvesawfaim^  he  bid  down  his  load^ 
Ht  «pon  his  bKCch^  and  cried  exactly  like  an  infimlb 

The  man  having  more  tenderness  in  his  disposition 
tban  such  men  usually  have,  not  luaowing  what  it 
was»  and  perhaps  taking  it  for  a  creatam  suparkirta 

the  brute  creation,  stopped  and  addressed  it  thus. 
Thou  needest  not  cry,  poor  things  for  1  would 
BNit  hurt  tiiea  fiir  the  world ;  'sp  flira  mayest  take 
ap  Iby  tam  of  fire-wood  amd  go  home  abcM  lby 
business/*'  The  above  story  I  do  not  ^ive  as  a 
positive  fact;  rehling  it  only  aa4  have  heard  ik  It 
ii  an  actnri  trutti^  however,  thit^  ft  lab  MrrMt  >  of 
nmCj  CSiacles -Atkinson^  could  never  be  prevailed 
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upon  to  taste  the  flesh  of  beavers,  because  he  wafl 
sore,  he  said^  they  were  enchanted  Christians. 

in  bringing  their  food  into  their  house^  they 
often  strike  one  end  of  the  sttdi:  on  the  bridge  of  a 
trap,  which  the  furrier  has  placed  for  them  in  the 
aiigfe«  From  this  circumstance^  many  of  the 
ignorant  people  have  positively  asserted^  that  the 
sagacity  of  the  beaver  induced  him  to  do  so,  to 
prevent  being  caught  himself;  but  if  beavers  had 
80  much  knowledge,  very  few  of  them^  I  am  per^ 
snaded,  would  be  taken.  Buffon  and  others  say, 
that  they  make  use  of  their  tails  as  sleds^  to  draw 
atones  and  earth  upon.  I  cannot  contradict  their 
assertions,  as  i  have  never  seen  these  animals  work ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it,  because  their  tails  being 
thickest  at  the  root,  and  down  the  centre  part,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  keep  a 
alone  on  it,  unless  held  there  by  another :  nor  Ifave 
I  ever  observed  that  th^  bad  taken  any  stones  off 
the  «^round  ;  but  they  bring  them  from  the  sides 
and  bottoms  of  the  water,  and  must  make  use  of 
their  hands  for  those  purposes;  as  they  oouU 
easier  shove  or  roll  them  along,  than  draw  them  on 
their  tails ;  besides,  the  skin  of  the  under  part  of 
the  tail  would  be  rubbed  off  by  the  friction  on  the 
ground^  which  never  yet  has  been  observed  to  he 
the  case  with  them,  and  is  a  stronger  proof  that 
they  never  do  make  use  of  them  for  that  purpose. 

It  oftentimes  h^pens  that  a  single  beaver  lies 
retired,  and  it  is  then  stiled  by  furriers,  a  hermit  t 
they  say,  it  is  turned  out  of  the  family  because  it  is 
lazy  and  wiU  not  work  ;  and  what  is  very  singular, 
all .  hermit  beavers  have  a  black  mark  on  the 
iaside  Qf  the  skin  upon  their  back^>  caUed  Oi  wMl^ 
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which  dktiDguishes  them.  I  rather  think  the  caxm 
at  thifl  seclttsion  ta  be  fideli^^  as  they  are  yeiy 
ilritfifii]  creatares  to  their  mate ;  and  by  some  ac- 
cident or  other  losing"  that  mate,  they  either  will 
not  pair  again^  or  remain  single  until  they  can  find 
anotiher  hermit ;  and  that  the  saddle  proceeds  Anom 
the  vvaat  of  a  partner  to  keep  their  back  warm. J 


^    .  The  Seal* 

Every  step  we  proceed  in  the  description  of 
amphibious  quadrupeds^  we  make  nearer  advances 
to  the  tribe  of  fishes.  We  first  observed  the  otter 
with  its  feet  webbed^  and  formed  for  an  aquatic 
life  ;  we  next  saw  the  beaver  with  the  hinder  parts 
covered  with  scales^  resembling  those  of  fishes; 
and  we  now  come  to  a  class  of  animals  in  which  the 
shape  and  habitude  of  fishes  still  more  apparently 
prevail^  and  whose  internal  conformation  attaches 
them  very  closely  to  the  water.  The  Seal,  in  general^ 
resembles  a  quadruped  in  some  respects^  and  a 
fish  in  others.  The  head  is  round,  like  that  of  a 
man;  the  nose  broad^  like  that  of  the  otter;  the 
teeth  like  those  of  a  dog ;  the  eyes  large  and  spark* 
ling;  no  external  ears,  but  holes  that  serve  for 
that  purpose;  the  neck  is  well  proportioned^  and 

Seats  have  six  pointed  parallel  teeth  in  the  i]pper-jaw»  the 
eater  OB0I  of  wlnoh  ate  larger ;  in  the  lower  jav  there  are  ftur 
lihitttaih. parallel  dittioct  ones,  all  eqaal ;  in  bedi  jawa»  on  each 
aidOi  is  a  single  large  pointed  canine  tooth ;  the  upper  ones  dis« 
tinct  from  the  cuttipg  teeth,  the  lower  from  the  grinders :  there 
are  five  grinders  on  each  side  above,  and  six  below;  all  of  which 
have  three  kaobs ;  the  bi^iid-reet  ar^  ixoite^  into  aJdbd  of  fi6.J  ' 
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4if  a  nodeMe  length    but  tfae  body  thidE6«t  mkHe 

Ae  neck  is  joined  to  it.  From  thence  the  animal 
tapers  down  to  the  tail^  growing  all  the  way  smaller, 
tki^  a  fish.  The  whole  body  is  covepred  with  a  thick 
liristly  shining  hair,  t¥hich  look^  as  if  it  were 
entirely  rubbed  over  with  oil ;  and  thus  far  the 
quadruped  prevails  oy^  the  aquatic.  But  it  is  in  the 
feet  that  this  animal  greatly  differs  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  quadruped  kind ;  for>  though  furnished  with 
the  same  number  of  bones  with  other  quadrupeds, 
yet  they  are  so  stuck  on  the  body^  and  so  covered 
with  a  membrane,  that  they  more  resemble  fins  than 
feet;  and  might  be  taken  for  such^  did  not  the 
claws  with  which  they  are  pointed  show  their  proper 
analogy.  '  In  the  fore-feet^  or  rather  hands,  all 
the  arm  and  the  cubit  are  hid  under  the  skin,  and 
nothing  appears  but  the  hand  from  the  wrist  down- 
tvards  ;  so  that  if  we  imagine  a  child  with  its  arms 
swathed  down^  and  nothing  appearing  but  its  hands 
at  each  side  of  the  body,  towards  the  breast,  we  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  formation  of  this  animal 
in  that  part.  These  hands  are  covered  in  a  thick 
skin,  which  serves^  like  a  fin^,  for  swimming ;  and 
are  distinguished  by  live  claws,  which  are  long, 
black,  and  piercing.  As  to  the  hind-feet,  they  are 
stretched  out  on  each  side  of  the  short  tail^  ,coyer0^ 
with  a  hairy  skin  hke  the  former,  and  both  tog^eir 
almost  joining  at  the  tail;  the  whole  looks  like 
the  broad  flat  tail  of  a  fish  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  five 
claws  which  appear,  might  be  cwmd^eAm  mdb^ 
The  dimensions  of  this  animid  are  vinrious,  bteifig 
fotind  from  four  feet  long  to  nine.  They  ditfer  also 
in  their  colours  ;  some  being  black,  ptiiiers  spotty 

iomo  wbU«,  md  mny  mra  ydbirv  It  mM^ 

t 
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IhereforCj  be  almost  endless  to  mention  the  varieties 
of  this  animal  Buffon  describes  three ;  and  Krantx 
mentions  five,  all  different  from  those  described  by 
the  other.  I  might,  were  I  fond  of  such  honours, 
claim  the  merit  of  being  a  first  describe!  myself; 
'4>Qt;  in  iact^  the  varieties  in  this  animal  are  so  many, 
that,  were  they  all  described,  the  catalogue  would 
be  as  extensive  as  it  would  be  nseless  and  unenter- 
tainin^.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  agp*ee 
in  the  general  external  characters  already  mentioned, 
and  internally  in  two  or  three  more,  wliicli  are  so 
remarkable  as  to  deserve  peculiar  attention. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  all  animals 
lire  sagacious  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
brain.  It  has,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  been 
alledged,  that  man,  with  respect  to  his  bulk,  has 
of  alt  others  the  largest.  In  pnrsnance  of  this 
assumption,  some  erroneous  speculations  have  been 
formed.  But,  were  the  size  of  tlie  brain  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  understanding,  the  seal  would 
of  all  other  animals  be  the  most  sagacious ;  for  it 
has,  in  proportion,  the  largest  brain  of  any,  even 
man  himself  not  excepted.  However,  this  animal 
is  possessed  of  but  very  few  advantages  over  other 
quadrupeds ;  and  the  size  of  its  brain  furnishes  it 
with  few  powers  that  contribute  to  its  wisdom  or  ^ 
its  preservation. 

This  animal  differs  also  in  the  formation  of  its 
tongue  from  all  other  quadrupeds.  It  is  forked  or 
slit  at  the  end  like  that  of  serpents  ;  but  for  what 
purpose  it  is  thus  singularly  coutiived  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know.  AVe  are  much  better  informed  with 
respect  to  a  third  singularity  in  its  conformation, 
which  is^  that  ih&  foramen  ovale  la  the  heart  is  open. 

VOL.  UI.  S 
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Those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  anatomy 
know^  that  the  veins  uniting  bring  their  blood  tp 
Jthe  lieartj  which  ^^d»  U  into  the  hinfp^  tnd  from 
theace  it  Teturos  to  the  heart  again,  to  be  diitri* 
buted  through  the  whole  body.  Animals,  how- 
ever^ before  they  are  born,  make  no  use  of  their 
^agg ;  and  tberefiwe  their  bk»pd,  without  enterii^; 
their  langs,  takes  a  shorter  passage  through  the 
very  partition  of  the  heart,  from  one  of  its  chambers 
to  the  otber^  thus  passing  from  the  veins  directly 
^to  those  Tesselg  that  drive  it  through  the  whole 
frame.  But  the  moment  the  animal  is  brought 
forth^  the  passage  through  the  partition  (which 
passage  is  called  the  foramen  ovale)  closes  up^  and 
continues  closed  for  ever ;  for  the  bkx»d  then  takes 
its  loDgest  course  through  the  lungs  to  return  to  the 
jother  chamber  of  the  heart  again.  Now  the  seal's 
heart  resembles  that  of  an  infant  in  the  womb,  for 
the  foramen  omde  never  closes ;  and^  although  the 
blood  of  this  animal  commonly  circulates  through 
the  Ifings,  yet  it  can  circulate  without  their  assist- 
ance, as  was  observed  above,  by  a  shorter  way.* 
From  hence,  therefore,  we  see  the  manner  in  which 
this  anitnal  is  adapted  for  continuing  under  water; 
for,  being  under  no  immediate  necessity  of  breath- 
ing, the  vital  motions  are.  still  carried  on  while  it 
continues  at  the  bottom ;  so  that  it  can  pursue  its 
prey  in  that  element,  and  yet  enjoy  all  the  delights 
and  advantages  of  ours. 
The  water  is  the  seal's  usual  habitation,  and 

*  I  have  followed  the  usual  observations  of  nataralUts  with  re* 
spect  to  the  Jbramen  amUe  in  this  animal :  I  have  many  reasons, 
however,  to  inelme  me  to  think  that  the  Jbramen  is  not  entirely 
open.  But  this  is  noC  the  plsce  fo  a  critical  mquiry  of  this  Idad. 
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whatever  fish  it  can  catchy  its  food.  Though  not 
^qufld  .in  Mthicll  and  catining  to  Mnt  terrestrial 

nnitnals^  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  mute  tenants 
of  that  dement  in  which  it  chiefly  resides*  Al- 
ftongh  it  t»n  coiithine  for  sevclral  ttiiirates  under 
waHeri  yet  it  is  not  able,  like  fishes,  to  remain  there 
for  any  length  of  time ;  and  a  seal  may  be  drowned 
like  any  other  terrestrial  anihial.   Thus  it  seenls 
superior  in  ^some  respects  to  the  inhabitants  of  both 
elements,  and  inferior  in  many  more.  Although 
furnished  with  legs^  it  is  in  some  measure  deprived 
of  nil  the  advantages  of  them.*   They  are  shut  up 
virithin  its  body,  while  nothing  appears  but  the  ex- 
tremities of  them,  and  these  furnished  with  very 
Kttle  mo/tion^  but  to  serve  them  as  fins  in  the  vrater« 
Th^  binA-feet,  indeed,  being  turned  backwards, 
*are  entirely  useless  upon  land;  so  that  when  the 
animal  is  obliged  to  move^  it  drags  itself  forward 
like  a  reptile,  and  with  an  effort  more  painful.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  obliged  to  use  its  fore-feet,  which, 
though  very  short,  serve  to  give  it  such  a  degree  of 
-  swiftness,  that  a  mun  cannot  readily  overtake  it ; 
and  it  runs  towards  tbe  sea.    As  it  is  thus  awk« 
wardly  farmed  for  going  upon  land,  it  is  seldom 
foufid  at  any  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  but  con< 
tinues  to  bask  upon  the  rocks ;  and,  when  disturbed^ 
always  plunges  down  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

The  seal  is  a  social  animal,  and,  wherever  it 
firequents,  numbers  are  generally  seen  together. 
They  are  found  in  every  climate,  but  in  the  north 
and  icy  seas  they  are  particularly  numerous.  It  is 
on  those  shores,  which  fLte  less  inhabited  than  ours, 
and  wliere  the  fish  re&ort  in  greater  abundance^  that 

*  Buffon. 
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they  are  seen  by  thousands,  like  flocks  of  sheep, 
basking  on  the  rocks,  and  suckling  their  young. 
There  they  keep  watch  like  other  gregartoug  ani- 
mals ;  and,  if  an  enemy  appear,  instantly  plunge 
ail  together  into  the  water.  In  fine  weather  they 
more  usually  employ  their  time  in  fishing ;  and 
generally  ,  come  on  shore  in  tempests  and  storms. 
The  seal  seems  the  only  animal  that  takes  delight  in 
these  tremendous  conflicts  of  Nature.  In  the  midst 
of  thunders  and  torrents,  when  every  other  creature 
takes  refuge  from  the  fury  :Of  the  elements,  the 
seals  are  seen  by  thousands  sporting  along  the  shore, 
and  delighted  with  the  universal  disorder.  This, 
however,  may  arise  from  tiie  sea  being  at  that  time 
too  turbulent  for  them  to  reside  in ;  and  they  may 
then  particularly  come  upon  land,  when  onidble  to 
resist  the  shock  of  their  more  usual  element. 

As  s^ls  are  gregarious,  so  are  they  ako  animals 
of  passage,  and  perhaps  the  only  quadrupeds  that 
migrate  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  The 
generality  of  quadi  upeds  are  contented  with  their 
native  plains  and  forests,  and  seldom  stray,  except 
when  necessity  or  fear  impels  them.  But  seals 
change  their  habitation  ;  and  arc  seen  in  vast  mul- 
titudes directing  their  course  from  one  continent  to 
another.*  On  the  .northern  coasts  o(  Greenland 
they  are  seen  to  retire  in  July,  and  to  return  again  in 
September.  This  time  it  is  supposed  they  go  in 
pursuit  of  food.  But  they  .make  a  second  departure 
in  March  to  cast  their  young,  and  return  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  young  and  all,  in  a  great  body 
together,  observing  in  their  route  a  certain  fixed 
time  and  track,  like  birds  of  passage.    When  they 

*  KrsDtStTol.  j.p. 
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go  upon  this  expedition,  they  are  seen  in  great 
dwei,  for  many  dayg  together,  making  towards 
the  North,  taking  that  part  of  the  sea  most  free 
ftom  ice,  and  going  still  forward  into  those  seas 
where  man  cannot  follow.  In  what  manner  they 
return,  or  by  what  passage,  is  utterly  unknown  ;  it 
is  only  observed,  that  when  they  leave  the  coasts  to 
go  upon  this  expedition,  they  are  aJi  extremely  fat, 
butt  on  their  return  they  come  home  excessively 
kan. 

The  females  in  oar  climate  bring  forth  in  winter, 
and  rear  their  young  upon  some  sand-bank,  rock! 
or  desolate  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  conti^ 
nent.    When  they  sudrie  their  young,  they  sit  up 
on  their  hinder  legs,  while  these,  which  are  at  first 
white  with  woolly  hair,  cling  to  the  teats,  of  which 
there  are  four  in  number,  near  the  navel.*   In  this 
manner  the  young  continue  in  the  place  where  they 
are  brought  forth,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days  ;  after 
which  the  dam  brings  them  down  to  the  water,  and 
accustoms  them  to  swim  and  get  their  food  by  their 
own  industry.    As  each  litter  never  exceeds  above 
three  or  four,  so  the  animaPs  cares  are  not  much  di- 
vided, and  the  education  of  her  little  ones  is  soon 
completed.     In  fiict,  the  young  are  particularly 
docile;  they  understand  the  mother's  voice  among 
the  numerous  bleatings  of  the  rest  of  the  old  ones; 
they  mutually  assist  each  other  in  danger,  and  are 
perfectly  obedient  to  her  call.   Thtis  early  accus- 
tomed to  subjection,  they  continue  to  live  in  so- 
ciety, hunt  and  herd  together,  and  have  a  variety  of 
tones,  by  which  they  encourage  to  pursue,  or  warn ' 
each  other  of  danger.   Some  compare  their  voices 

*  Coeunt  in  littore  resupinata  femioa.   LiN.  Syst* 
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to  the  bleating  of  a  flocl^  of  sheep^  interrapled  now 
and  then  by  the  barking  of  angry  doge,  and  some- 
timos  ihe  sbriUer  niM^  oC  %         .  M  along 
time,  each  hat  ito  atm  pecvliar  racl|>.  of  .^iqh'ift 

takes  possession,  and  where  it  sleeps  when  fatigued 
^th  fi^ing^  uninterrupted  by  my  oi  ti^earest.  Th^ 

Qnly  amoft  mrb^.t^ejr  sodat/gpiijit  8Mm^>£^lwto 

them^  is  that  wbem  ibey  t^el  ihia  infiwmMl  9f  >Mttf^ 

ral  desire.  They  then  fight  most  desperately  ;  ajid 
the  male  that  is  victorious  l^eeps  all  the  females 
biiDself.  Tfaefar  combats  on  these  opm^gPM'W^ 
managed  with  great  obstinacj^i  and  y€tgreatjiwliqQ : 
two  are  never  seen  to  fall  upon  one  together  ;  but 
each  has  its  anta^^ppisl.^  and  ail  fight  ai^  aqo^i  battle 
till  one  alone  becomes  victorious. 

We  are  not  certainly  informed  bow  long  the- 
females  continue  pregnant;  but  if  we  may  judge 
£r/Mn.tbe  time  which  ii^terveoes  between  their-dej^^ 
tare  from  t^e  Qmeabnil  coasts  and  t^ir*  r^vtk^ 
they  cannot  go  above  seven  or  eight  months  at  th^ 
farthest.  How  long  this  animal  lives  is  also  un- 
Impwn :  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  in  Iceland  kept 
two  of  them,  which  be  bad  taken  very  young>  in 
his  house  for  ten  years ;  and  they  appeared  to  have 
the  marks  of  agf  at  the  time  1  saw  them,  for  tJ^y 
were.grown  grey  about  the  mua^ ;  and/i^  is  vei^ 
probable  they  did  not  live  many  years  longer.  In 
their  natural  stale  the  old  ones  are  seen  very  iat  and 
torpidj  separated  from  the  res^  audi  aft  it.  sl^opid 
seem,  incapable  of  procreation. 
'  As*  their  cbirf  fpod  is  fish,  so  tbey.are  very  ex*, 
pert  at  pursuing  and  catching  it.  In  thpse  places 
where,  the  berring/s  are  seen  in  shoalfii  th^  si^  ^j^^ 

*  JiniittiSyit.  i-O  * 
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quent  and  destroy  them  by  thousands.    When  the 
herring  retires,  tbe  seal  is  then  obliged  to  hunt  after 
fish  that  are  stronger^  and  more  capable  of  evading 
Ike  pmnuit:*  bow^er^  they  are  very  swift  in  deep 
inraters,  dive  with  great  rapidity,  and,  uliile  the 
spectator  eyes  the  spot  at  which  they  disappear,  they 
m  seen  to  emerge  at  BiMe  a'  hnndred  yards  Aift* 
tance;   The  weaker  fishes,  therefore,  hiiy^  no  other 
means  to  escape  theii  tyrannv,  but  bv  darting*  into' 
the  shallows.    The  seal  has  been  seen  to  pursue  a 
mullet^  which  is  a  swift  swimmer^  and  to  tarn  it- 
to  and  fro,  in  deep  water,  as  a  hound  does  a  hare 
on  land.    The  mullet  has  been  seen  trying  every  art 
q£  evasion  ;   and  at  last  swimniin^  into  irtiallow' 
woter^  in  hopes  of  escaping.    There^  hdwev^lr^  the- 
seal  followed ;  so  that  the  little  animal  had  no  other 
way  left  to  escape,  but  to  throw  itself  on  one  side, 
by  which  means  it  darted  into  shoaler  ¥mter  than  il- 
oonM  have  swam  in  mlh  the  belly  nndermodl ;  and^ 
thus  at  last  it  got  free. 

As  they  are  thus  the  tyrants  of  the  element  in 
which  lliey  chiefly  residoi  so  they  are  not  very  fear-** 
fA  even  upon  land,  exKs^pt  on  those  sheves  whieU' 

are  thickly  inhabited,  and  from  whence  they  have 
been  trequently  pursued.  Along  the  desert  coasts 
where  tb^  ave  seldom  interrupted  by  man,  tiiicf 
seem  to  be  very  bold  and  courageous;  if  attacked 
with  stones,  like  dogs,  they  bite  such  as  are  thrown 
against  them ;  if  encountered  moredoselyj  they  make 
a  desperafe  resistance,  and,-  while  they  have  any  life, 
attempt  to  annoy  their  enemy.  Some  have  been 
known,  even  while  they  were  skinning^  to  turn 
TMttd  aad  seize  their  batchers ;  bat  they  are  gene- 

*  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
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nlly  dispatched  by  a  stanniiig  blow  en  the  neae** 

Tiiey  usually  sleep  soundly  where  not  frequently 
disturbed ;  and  that  is  the  time  when  the  hunters 
surprize  them. ,  The  Europeans  who  go  ioto  the 
Greenland  seas  upon  the  whale-fishery^  surround  then 
with  nets,  and  knock  them  on  the  head ;  but  the 
Greenbaders^  who  are  unprovided  with  so  expen* 
sive  an  apparatus^  destroy  them  in  a  dififerent  man* 
Ber.  One  of  these  little  men  paddles  away  in  bis 
boat^  and  when  he  sees  a  seal  asleep  on  the  side  of  a 
rock,  darts  his  lance,  and  that  with  such  unerring 
aim,  that  it  never  fails  to  bury  its  point  in  the  ani- 
mal's side.  The  seal  feeling  itself  wounded^  instantly 
plunges  from  the  top  of  the  rock^  lance  and  all,  into 
the  sea,  and  dives  to  the  bottom ;  but  the  lance  has 
a  bladder  tied  to  one  end,  which  keeps  buoyant^ 
and  resists  the  aiiimars  descent ;  so  that  every  time 
the  seal  rises  to  the  top  of  the  vvater^  the  Green- 
lander  strikes  it  with  his  oar,  until  be  at  last  dss* 
patches  it.  But^  in  our  climate,  the  seals  are  much 
more  waryj  and  seldom  suffer  the  hunters  to  come 
near  them.  They  are  often  seen  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  Cornish  coast,  basking  in  the  sun,  or  upon  the 
inaccessible  cliffs,  left  dry  by  the  tide.  There  they 
continue,  extremely  watchful,  and  never  sleep  long 
without  moving,  seldom  longer  than  a  minute ;  for 
then  they  raise  their  heads,  and  if  they  see  no  dan- 
gers, they  lie  down  again,  raising  and  reclining  their 
beads  alternately,  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute 
each*  The  only  method,  therefore,  that  can  be 
taken,  is  to  shoot  them :  if  they  chance  to  esiiape, 
they  hasten  towards  the  deep,  flinging  stones  and 
dirt  behind  them  as  they  scramhle  along,  and  at  the 
same  time  espressing ,  their  pain  or  their  fears,  by 
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the  most  distressful  cry;  if  they  happen  to  be  OT^r- 
taken^  they  make  a  vigorous  resistance  with  their 
feel  and  teeth  till  tbey  are  killed* 

The  seal  is  taken  for  the  sake  of  its  skin^  and  for 
the  oil  its  fat  yields.  The  former  sells  for  about 
four  abiUings;  and^  when  dressed^  is  very  useful  in 
covering  trunks,  making  waistcoats,  sbot-poaciu»»» 
and  several  other  conveniences.  The  flesh  of  this 
animal  formerly  found  place  at  the  tables  of  the 
-  great.  At  a  feast  provided  by  Archbishop  Neville 
for  Edward  the  Fourth,  there  were  twelve  seals 
and  porpoises  provided^  among  other  extraordinary 
rarities. 

As  a  variety  of  this  animal,  we  may  mention  the 

SeaLion,  described  in  Anson's  Voyages.  Thisismuch 
burger  than  any  of  the  former ;  being  from  eleven  to 
eighteen  feet  long.  It  is  so  fat,  that  when  the  skin 
is  taken  off,  the  blubber  lies  a  foot  thick  all  round 
the  body.  It  seems  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  seal, 
not  only  in  its  size,  but  also  in  its  food ;  for  it  is  often 
seen  to  graze  along  the  shore,  and  to  feed  upon  the 
long  grass  that  grows  up  along  the  edges  of  brooks. 
Its  cry  is  very  various^  sometimes  resembling  the 
neighing  of  a  horse,  and  sometimes  the  grunting 
of  the  hog.   It  may  be  regarded  as  the  largest  of  the 

seal  family.  . 

[This  animal  is  principally  distinguished  by  the. 
large  mane  which  covers  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
male,  and  from  which  it  has  received  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  sea-lion.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  a  full-grown  male  will  weigh  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  They  reside  in  • 
families  distinct  from  the  common  seal,  each  male 
baving  from  two  to  four  females^  which  he  treats 
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with  mack  aiftction.   Tbty:  don^, atJiat  hem  ffiip» 

posed^  graze  on  shore ;  but  their  food  consists  en- 
tirely of  iish^  penguins^  and  mahoeajaiinals.  During. 
ihefleaiDii*  of  breeding  they  w  attid  to  fiMt  fof  a 
long  time,  and  to  become  extremely  emacii^ed 
they  swaUow,  however,  at  intervals^  large  stones^  for 
the  puipcwe  of  keeping.  tfae.il»inach  disteadi^rj 

«  *  "  " 

» 

The  Morse.* 
The  Morse  is  an  animal  of  the  seal  kind  ;  but 

» 

differing  from  (he  rest^  in  a  very  particular  formation 
of  the  teeth^  having  two  large  tiisks  growing  frdm 
the  upper  jaw,  shaped  like  those  of  an  elephant, 
but  directed  downwards ;  whereas,  in  the  elephant^ 
they  grow  upright,  hke  horns;  it  also  wants  the 
cutting  teeth  both  above  sind  below:,  as  to  the 
rest,  it  pretty  much  resembles  a  seal,  except  that  it  is 
much  larger,  'being  from  twelve  to  skteen  feet; 
long.  The  morses  lire  also  generally  seen  to! 
frequent  the  same  places  that  seals  are  known  to 
reside  in ;  they  have  the  same  habitudes,  the  same 
advantages^  and  the  same  imperfections.  There  are^ 
however^  fewer  varieties  of  the  morse  than  the  seal  ; 
and  they  are  rarely  found,  except  in  the  frozen 
regions  near  the  pole.  They  were  formerly  more 
numerous  than  at  present ;  and  the  savage  natives  of 

'     The  Morse  and  tiie  Manati,  witb  alt  their  tribe,  have  no 
Hsoiit  teeth  in  each  jair,  in  the  &li-growa  antiaal  t  in  the  vftjper- 
jaw  there  are  two  tusks^  which  generally  project  dowowardi  far« 
bejond  the  mdulh:  the  grinders  have  wrinkled  surfiices:  the  Hps 
are  doubled;  and  the  hind-feet  unite  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body  into  a  kind  of  ib.*|  «  • 
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Hue  etm^  of  Gffaeniaiid  destroyed  them  m  Hmdt 
greater  qwntities  befose  those  ieas  were  visited  by 

Europeaa  ships  upon  the  whale-fishery^  than  now. 
Whether  these  animals  have  been  since  actiiallji 
tkinned  bythefishers^orhvre  removed  to  some  nm 
distant  and  unfrequented  shores^  is  not  known  ;  but 
certain  it  is^  that  the  Greenlanders^  who  once  had 
ylenty^  arOi  now:  dbbged  to  toil  more  assiduooriy.  torn 
iiibiisteiioe ;  and  as  the  quantity  ot  their  pimisiona 

decreases^  for  they  live  mostly  upon  seals,  the  numbers 
of  that  poor  people  are  every  day  diminishing.  Aa 
to  the  teeth,  they  are  generally  from  two  to;  three 
feet  long ;  and  the  ivory  is  ranch  more  esteeracd.thait 
that  of  the  elephant,  being  whiter  and  harder.  The 
fishers  have  been  known  formerly  to  kiUi  three  or 
four  hundred,  al  once ;  andabng  those  shoresiwhevo 
they  chiefly  frequented^  their  bones  ave  still  seen  lying 
'  in  prodigious  quantities.  In  this  manner  a  supply  of 
provisions^  which  would  have  supported  the.  Glreen* 
knd  nation  for  ages,  has  been,  in  a  few  years, 
sacrificed  to  those  who  did  not  use  them,  but  who 
sought  them  for  the  purposes  of  avarice  and 
luxury  ! 

[Captain  Cook,  in  his  last  voyage  to  America, 
saysj  that     they  lie  in  herds  of  many  hundreds^ 
huddling  over  one  another  like  swine  ;  and  roar  or 
biEy  so  very  loud,  that  in  tlie  nighty  or  fog^; 
weather,  they  gave  as  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  tho%ioo^ 
before  we  could  see  it.    We  never  found  the  whole, 
herd,  asl^p,.  some  being  always  upon  the  watcbi 
Theac^  on  the  approach  of  the  boat,  would  walsi^ 
time  next  to.  them  ;  and  the  alaim  ^^being  thM 
gradually  communicated^  the  whole  herd  would  be:  - 
awake.presently«  J3sA  tb^y.  were,  aeldooi  ia.aihjirrj(; 
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to  get  awmy^  tilt  after  they  bad  been  once  ffred 

They  then  would  tumble  over  one  another  into  the 
sea^  in  the  greatest  confusion.    And  if  we  did  not^ 
at  the  first  discbarge  kilt  those  we  fired  nt^  we 
generally  lost   them^   though  mortally  wounded. 
They  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  that  dangerou&r 
aniDOAl  which  some  authors  have  described ;  nat 
even  when  attadced.    They  are  rather  more  so  in 
appearance^  than  in  reality.    Vast  numbers  of  them 
would  follow  and  come  close  vp  to  the  boats ;  but 
the  flash  of  a  musket  in  the  pan^  or  even  the  baro 
pointing  at  one  of  them^  would  6end  them  down  iti 
an  instant.    The  female  will  defend  the  young  to 
the  very  last^  and  at  the  ezpence.of  her  own  life^ 
whether  in  the  water  or  upon  the  ice.    Nor  will 
the  youn^  one  quit  the  dam^  though  she  be  dead; 
80  that  if  one  is  killed^  the  other  is  certain  prey. 
The  dam^  when  in  the  vmter^  holds  the  young  one 
between  her  fore  fins/ 'J 


The  Manaii. 

We  come^  in  the  last  place^  to  an  animal  that 
terminates  the  boundary  between  quadrupeds  and 
fishes.  Instead  of  a  creature  preying  among  the 
deeps^  and  retiring  upon  land  for  repose  or  refresh- 
ment, we  have  here  an  animal  that  never  leaves  the 
water^  and  is  enabled  to  live  only  there.  It  cannot 
be  called  a  quadruped,  as  it  has  bat  two  legs  only ; 
IMMT  can  it  be  called  a  fish,  as  it  is  covered  with  hair.* 
In  short,  it  forms  the  link  that  unites  those  two 
great  tribes  to  each  other;  and  may  be  indisoi^ 
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miaately  called  the  last  of  beasts^  or  the  .first  of 
fisbes. 

■ 

Wc  have  seen  the  seal  approaching  nearly  to  the 
aquatic  tribes,  by  having  its  hind  legs  thrown  back 
iin  each  side  of  the  tail^  and  forming  something^  that 
resembled  the  tail  of  a  fish ;  bat  upon  examining  the 
skeleton  of  that  animal^  its  title  to  the  rank  of  a 
quadruped  was  observed  plainly  to  appear^  having 
all  the  bones  of  the  hinder,  legs  and  feet  as  complete 
as  any  other  animal  whatsoeter. 

But  we  are  now  come  to  a  creature  that  not  only 
wants  the  external  appearance  of  hinder  legs,  but^ 
irhen  eumined  iuterhally,  will  be  found  to  want  them 
altogether.  The  manati  is  somewhat  shaped  in  the  head 
and  the  body  like  the  seal ;  it  has  also  the  tore  legs  or 
bands  pretty  mnth  in  the  same  manner,  short  and 
webbed,  but  with  four  claws  only :  these  also  are 
shorter  in  proportion  than  in  the  former  animal^  and 
placecl  nearer  the  head ;  so  that  they  can  scarcely 
assist  its  -motions  upon  land.  But  it  is  in  the  hinder 
parts  that  it  chiefly  differs  from  all  others  of  the  seal 
kind.;  for  llie  tail  is  perfectly  that  of  a  fisb^  being 
spread  out  broad  like  a  fiin,  and  wanting  even  the 
vestiges  of  those  bones  which  make  the  legs  and  feet 
in;  others  of  its  kind.  The  largest  of  these  are  about 
twenty-six  feet  in  length ;  the  skin  is  blackish,  very, 
tough  and  hard ;  when  cut,  as  black  as  ebony ;  and 
there  are  a  few  hairs  scattered^  like  bristles,  ot  about 
an  inch  long.  The  eyes  are  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  animal's  head ;  and  the  ear-holes,  for  it 
has  no  external  ears,  are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to 
admit  a  pin's  head.  The  tongue. is  so  short,  that 
some  have  pretended  it  has  none  at  all ;  and  the 
teeth  are  composed  only  of  two.  solid  white  bones. 
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rantning  the  whole  length  of  both  jaws^  and  formed 
merely  for  chewing^  and  not  tearing  its  yegetable 
§M.  The  female  has  breasto  phu^ed  forward^ 
.  like  those  of  a  woman  ;  and  she  bring^s  forth  but 
Ime  at  a  time ;  this  she  holds  with  paws  to  bet 
bosom ;  Ibeie  it  sticks^  and  aceonipanies  ber  wtec9«- 
cver  she  goes. 

This  animal  can  scarcely  be  called  amphibious^  as 
it  neirer  entirely  leases  the  n^tBt,  onty  advancing 
the  head  out  of  the  stream,  to  readk  the  grtfss  on 
the  river  sides.  It  feeds  entirely  upon  vegeta- 
bles; and  Aevefore  it  is  never  foand  far  in  the 
0pen  sea,  bat  ehiefly  in  the  large  rivers  tit  SodH 

America  :  and  oiPten  above  two  thousand  miles  from 
the  ocean.  It  is  also  found  in  the  seas  near  Mkam- 
IschaMka,  and  feeds  ipon  the  *iteeds  (halt  grow  fMW 
the  shore.  There  are  likewise  level  greens  at  the  bot- 
tom of  some  of  the  Indian  bays^  and  there  the  manatis 
are  hannlessly  seen  grazing  among  turtles  and  otiMt 
crsMtaceons  fishes,  neither  giving  immt*  fearing  any 
disturbance.  These  animals,  wlien  unmolested^  keep 
together  in  large  companies^  and  sairoand  their 
ysttng  ones.*  They  bring  forth  most  oomrtionly  in 
aulumn;  and  it  is  supposed  they  go  with  young 
eiighteen  months^  for  the  time  of  generation  is  in 
s{nring. 

The  manati  has  no  voice  nor  cry,  for  the  only 
noise  it  makes^  is  by  fetching  its  breath.  Its  inter- 
nal parts  somewhat  resiemUe  those  of  a  horse ;  its 
intefiN$nres  being  longer,  in  proportion,  thM  those  of 
any  other  creature,  the  horse  only  excepted. 

The  fiit  of  the  manati^  which  lies  under  the  skin, 

«  • 

Acta  Petropolitaaa. 
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when  exposed  to  the  sun  has.Q.  &fk^  smell  and  tasto, 
and  ^  exceeds  the  hi  of  any  sea  anuittl ;  tir  hi» 
4bi8  ilill^  property,  th^  tbelieat  of  the  sim  will 
not  spoil  it,  nor  make  it  grow  rancid;  its  taste  is  like 
oil  of  sweet  almonds ;  and  it  wUl  serve  veary  wdl, 
in  ad  ijustead  o£  butter :  any  quantity  t&ay  be 
taken  inwardly  with  safety,  for  it  has  no  other  efiect 
^han  keeping  the  body  opea.  The  &t  of  the  tai 
^  ^tf^if^d^  l^oiisist^nee ;  and,  when  boiled^  is 
iviore  4^^'  the  former.  The  lean  is  like 
beef,  but  more  red ;  and  may  be  kept  a  long  while^ 
in  the  hottest  days^  without  tainting.  It  takes  np  a 
long  time  in  boiUng ;  and;  when  done,  eats  Ukt  berfl 
The  fat  of  the  young  one  is  like  pork  ;  the  lean  is  like 
veal ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Ibis  ttiml's  flesh  somewhiit  resembles  that  of  turtle ; 
iincie  Aey  are  fed  in  Uie  same  element,  and  upon 
the  very  9stm^  ^opd^  The  tur:tle  i^  a  delicacy  well 
JsiiQ^yillt  wion|^i|s '  onr  Ins^uries  are  not  as  yet  suft- 
f^ttbtly  heSgb^iled  to  introduce  the  manati ;  'which, 
if  it  could  be  brough^  over,  ^pight  .singly  suffice  for , 

•  •  • 

t 

•  •  •  ►  .  . 

Of  all  the  treasures  in  Natural  History,  with 
which  the  New  World  is  gradually  enriching  oar 
Sflodk^  it  is  probable  that  none  has  yet  been  dbco* 
vered,  differing  so  much  in  its  general  appearance 
from  every  other  known  quadruped,  as  the  Duck- 
billed Pktypus.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland, 
tnd  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Shaw^  in  his  Natu- 
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nlkt's  Miscellany,  from  a  specimen  in  the  poeses^ 
flibn  of  Mr.  Dobflon. 

Of  all  the  mammalia  yet  known,  it  seems  the 

most  extraordinary  in  its  conformation  ;  exhibiting 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  beak  of  a  duck^ 
en^fted  on  the  head  of  a  qoadmped.  So  accaiate 
is  the  similitude,  that  at  first  view,  it  naturally 
excites  the  idea  of  some  deceptive  preparation  by 
artificial  meani:  the  very  epidermis, « proportion^ 
serratures,  manner  of  opening,  and  other  particukirs 
of  the  beak  of  a  shoveller,  or  the  broad-billed  species 
of  duck,  presenting  themselves  to  the  view ;  nor  is 
it  without  the  most  minute  and  rigid  examination, 
that  we  can  persuade  ourselves  of  its  being  the  real 
beak  or  snout  of  a  quadruped. 

The  body  is  depressed,  and  has  some  resemUance 
to  that  of  an  otter  in  miniature ;  it  is  covered  with  a 
very  thick^  soft,  and  beaver-like  fur ;  and  is  of  a 
moderately  dark  brown  above,  and  of  a  somewhat 
fermginous  white  beneath.   The  head  is  flattisb, 
and  rather  small  than  larg'e  ;  the  mouth  or  snoot, 
as  before  observed,  so  .exactly  resembles  that  of 
some  broad-billed  species  of  duck,  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  such  ;  round  the  base  is  a  flat  circular 
membrane,  somewhat  deeper  or  wider  below  than 
above ;  viz.  below  near  the  fifth  of  an  inch,  and 
above  an  eighth.   The  tail  is  flat,  furry  like  the 
body^  rather  short  and  obtuse^  with  an  almost  bifid 
termination :  it  is  broader  at  the  base ;  and  g'ra- 
dualiy  lessens  to  the  tip,  and  is  about  three  inches  in 
len^h :  its  colour  is  similar  to  that  of  the  body. 
The  length  of  the  whole  animal,  from  the  tip  of  the 
beak,  to  that  of  the  tail,  is  thirteen  inches :  of  the 
lieak  an  inch  and  a  half.   The  legs  are  very  short. 
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extends  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  claws  ; 
but  on  the  hind-ieet  reaches  no  farther  than  the 
Hfioto  of  Ibe  daws.  Oa  the  forefeet  are  five  dawt# 
simgblj  tttaong,  and  sbnrp  pointed ;  the  two  ex^ 
terior  ones  somewhat  shorter  than  the  three  middle 
eoai.  On  tbe  hind-feet  are  six  claw»^  longer^  and 
more  kicUning  to  a  carved  fona  than  those  of  the  - 
fbre-feet:  the  extferior  toe  and  claw  are  considcia-  * 
My  shorter  tiian  the  four  middle  ones  :  the  interior 
OP  aiath  is  seatal  xntteb  higher  ap  than  the  rest,^  and 
jMsembtai  a  strongr  sharp  spar.  All  tbe  legs  asa 

ha^ry  above;  the  fore  feet  are  naked  both  above 
and  below ;  but  the  hind-feet  are  hairy  above^  and 
■aked  below*  Tbe  internal  edges  of  the  nader 
naadibie^  (wWcb.  h  namiwer  (tmt  the  upper)  am 
seirated  or  channelled  with  numerous  strias,  as  in  a 
dack's  bill.  The  nostrils  are  small  and  rounds  and 
mt0  fttoated  about  a  qoarter  of  an  inch  firom  tbe 
tip  of  tlie  Wily  and  are  about  tbe.  eighth  of  an  indh 
distant  from  each  other.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  teeth;  tbe  palate  is  removed^  but  seems  toha?e 
a^ndded  that  of  a  duck :  the  tongue  ateo  is  -want- 
ing in  the  specimen.  The  ears^  or  auditory  fora- 
minuj  are  placed  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
;  they  appear  like  a  pair  of  oval  holes^  of  the 
eigbtb  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  there  being  no  ex* 
ternal  ear.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  on  each 
side^  a  litde  beyond  the  beak^  are  situated  tsyo 
snatlisb  oval  wbite  spots ;  in  the  lower  part  of 
aaeh  of  vftaich  are  embedded  the  eyes,  or  at  least 
the  parts  allotted  to  the  animal  for  some  kind  of 
vision'^  for  from  the  thickness  of  tbe  fur  and  the 
s^iallness  of  Ifae  organs,  they  seem  to  have  been 
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bnt  obtcvrdjr  cslcnlated  for  dktiiict  viiioii ;  tndl: 

are  probably  like  those  of  moles,  and  some  other 
tniiaak  of  that  tribe ;  or  perhaps  even  subqutane- 
ens ;  the  whole  apparent  diameter  of  the  .cavity  ia. 

which  they  were  placed^  not  exceeding  the  tenUi  of 
an  inch. 

When  we  consider  the  general  form  of  this  am* 
mal^  and  particularly  its  bill  and  webbed  feet^  we 
shall  readily  perceive  that  it  must  be  a  resident  in 
watery  situations ;  thai  it  has  the  hatni  of.  digging; 
or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivers^  or  under 
ground  ;  and  that  its  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants 
and  animals..  This  is  all  at  present  that  can  be^ 
leasonably  guessed  at :  future  obeervationa^  made^ 

in  its  native  regions^  will,  it  is  hoped,  aflTord  us 
more  ample  information,  and  will  make,  us  fully, 
acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  an.anunal 
which  diflRm  so  widely  fma  all  other  quadrupeds^ 
and  which  verifies  in  a  most  striking*  manner  the 
observation  of  Buflfon^  ^  that,  whatever  was.piNi*- 
aible  for  nftture  to  produce  has  actually  been  pro- 
duced/ 

V  On  a  subject  so  extraordinary  as  the  present,  a 
degree  of  scepticism  is  not  only  pardonable  but. 
hudable;  and  I  ought  perhaps  to  acknowledge, 
that  I  almost  doubt  the  testimony  of  my  own  ^yos^ 
with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  animal's  hesk ; 
yet  must  confess,  that  I  can  perceive  no  appearance 
of  any  deceptive  preparation  ;  and  the  edges  of  the 
gape  of  the  mouthy  the  insertion,  &c.  when  tried 
by  the  test  of  maceration  in  water,  so  as  to  rendec 
every  part  completely  moveable,  seem  perfectly 
natural ;  nor  can  the  most  accurate  examination  of 
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expert  anatomists  discover  any  deception  in  this 
particukr/' 

Other  spedroens  have  been  brought  into  ibis 

country^  by  which  all  doubts  of  its  being  a  peculiar 
and  distinct  quadruped  are  satis&ctorily  removed. 
Mr.  Home  eumined  one  from  the  mosenm  of  Sir. 
Joseph  Banks  ;  and  discovered  tfaat  the  beak  was^ 
not  the  iriouth  of  the  animal^  but  merely  a  projection 
of  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  palate  instead  of  front 
teeth:  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  was. seated 
behind  this  bill^Iike  projection^  and  contained  two* 
grinders  on  each  side  in  both  jaws:   the  tonc^ue 
hardly  half  an  inch  long^  and  capable  of  being* 
drawn  into  the  month  entirely.   It  is  probable  there** 
fore^  that  the  animal  conveys  its  prey,  by  means  of 
suction  through  this  bill-like  protusion^.  into  its 
proper  omtb.  J  •  ' 

r 

CHAP.  IX: 

<  I 

•  •  •        ■  / 

4  ■  *  I 

■> 

Of  Animals  of  the  Monkeif  Kind,^ 

*  w 

•  t 

Quadrupeds  may  be  considered  as  a  nu- 
merous groupe,  terminated  on  every  side  by  some 
that'but  in  part  deserve  the  name.  On  one  quar- 
ter we  see  a  tribe  covered*  with  quills^  or  furnished' 

with  wings,  that  lift  them  among  the  inhabitants  of 

•  f  ♦  The  animals  of  this  very  extensive  family  are  distinguished, , 
by  their  having  four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  all  placed  close  lagc- 
ther  as  in  the  human  mouth :  the  canine  teeth  are  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  a  little  distant  from  the  grinders:  the  grinders  ur^ 
obtuse.3 
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air ;  on  another,  we  behold  a  (HTonity  cbtfaed 
>vitli  scales  and  shells^  to  rank  with  injects ;  and 
ntiH,  ea  a  third,  we  see  them  descendiag  into  the 
waters,  to  live  among  the  nrmte  teoanti  of  that 
element.  We  now  come  to  a  numerous  tribe,  that, 
leaving  the  brute  creation,  seem  to  make  approaches 
even  to  hmaanity ;  that  bear  an  awkward  resem- 
blance  of  the  hnman  form,  and  discover  some  ftmt 
eflForts  at  intellectual  sa^city. 

Animals  of  the  monkey  class  are  furnished  with 
hands,  instead  of  paws :  their  ears^  ^es,  eye-lids^ 
lips,  and  breasts,  are  like  fliose  of  nankind ;  their 
internal  conformation  also  bears  some  distant  like- 
neas ;  and  the  whole  offers  a  picture  that  may  well 
mortify  the  pride  of  such  as  make  their  persons  alone 
the  principal  object  of  their  admiration. 

These  approaches,  however,  are  gradual ;  and 
some  bear  the  marks  of  this  our  boasted  form  more 
strongly  than  others. 

In  the  Ape  kind  we  see  the  whole  external  ma- 
chine strongly  impressed  with  the  human  likeness, 
and  eapable  of  the  same  exertions :  these  walk  upright, 
want  a  tafl,  have  fleshy  posteriors^  have  calves  to 
their  legs,  and  feet  nearly  hke  ours. 
.  In  the  Baboon  kind  we  perceive  a  move  distant 
approach  to  the  human  form ;  the  quadruped  mix- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  animal's  figure :  these  gene- 
rally go  upon  ail  fours ;  but  some,  when  upright, 
are  as  tall  as  a  man;  they  have  short  tails,  long 
snouts,  and  are  possessed  of  brutal  fierceness. 
^  The  Monkey  kind  are  removed  a  step  further : 
these  are  much  less  than  the  former^  with  tails  as 

long,  or  ' longer,  than  their  IxMlies,  and  flattish 
faces. 
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Jbudy^  fte  Maki  miid  Oposiim  tintf^  leem  to 

lose  all  resemblance  of  the  human  figure,  except  in 
having  hands :  their  noses  are  lengthened  out,  like 
those  of  quadrupeds,  and  every  part  of  Iheir  bodids 
totally  different  from  the  human  ;  however,  as  thev 
grasp  their  food,  or  other  objects,  wiLii  one  nana, 
which  qaadrupedfl  canttdii^nkv  this  single  similitade 
gives  them  ait  air  of  Mgadty,  to  ^eh  they  liate 
scarcely  any  other  pretetibions.  '  - 

From  this  slight  mrveyit  may  be  easily  seen  that 
one  general  description-  (l0riilN|i^^.|erve  fbr  ani* 
mals  so  very  dilFerent  from  cacii  otH%r  r  tievertheless, 
it  would  be  iatiguiag  to  the  last  deg-rco,  as  theif 
varieties  are  so  nuiih«r^Sj^  atid  their  differences  so 
amall,  to  go  through  a  particular  description  of  each. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  best  to  give  a  history  of  the 
fturemost  in  each  cla^d ;  it  the  same  tinai  marking  the 
distinctions  in  every  species.  By  this  we  shall  avoid 
a  tedious  repetitioii  of  similar  characters,  and  con- 
aider  the  manners  and  the  oddities  of  this  fantastic 
tribe  in  general  points  of  view ;  where  we  shaH 

perceive  how  nearly  they  approach  to  tjie  human 
figure,  and  how  httle  they  beneht  by  the  apprq;u< 
teatioD.    "VJj^  -  -         .  . 

The  foremost  of  the  Ape  kind  is  tFe  Ourang 
Outang,  or  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods.  This  name 
4eems  to  have  been  given  to  various  animals,  agree- 
ing in  one  common  character  of  walking  upright, 
but  coming  from  different  countries,  and  of  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  and  powers.  The  Troglodyte  of 
Btatius,  the  Drill  of  Purchas,  and  the  Pigmy  of 
Tyson,  have  all  received  this  general  name ;  and 
have  been  ranked,  by  some  naturalists,  under  one 
geneial  description,   if  we  read  the  ai^cottiili  o£ 
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many  remote  travellers,  under  this  name  we  are  pre* 
eented  with  a  formidable  animal;  from  six  to  eigM 
feet  high ;  if  we  examine  the  books  of  snch  as  have 
described  it  nearer  home,  we  find  it  a  pigmy  not 
'above  three.  In  this  diversity  we  must  be  content 
to  blend  their  various  descriptions  into  one  general 
account ;  observino^,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  any  of  their  relations^  although 
*we  are  puzzled  which  to  follow. 

The  Onrang  Outang^  which  of  all  other  animals 
most  nearly  approaches  to  the  human  race,  is  seen  of 
different  sizes^  from  three  to  seven  feet  high.  In 
'general^  however,  its  stature  is  less  than  that  of  a 
man;  but  its  strength  and  agility  much  greater. 
Travellers  who  have  seen  various  kinds  of  these 
animals  in  their  native  solitudes^  give  us  surprising 
relations  of  their  force,  their  swiftness^  their  address^ 
and  their  ferocity.  Naturalists  who  have  observed 
their  form  and  manners  at  home,  have  been  as  much 
struck  with  their  patient,  pliant^  imitative  dispo- 
sitions ;  with  their  appearance  and  conformation  so 
nearly  human.  Of  the  smallest  sort  ot  these  animals 
we  have  had  several,  at  dilTerent  times^  brought 
into  this  country,  all  nearly  alike ;  but  that  observed 
by  Dr.  Tyson,  is  the  best  known,  having  been 
described  with  the  j^reatest  exactness. 

The  animal  which  was  described  by  that  learned 
phpician,  was  brought  from  Angc^^in  Afriai, 
where  it  had  been  taken  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
country,  in  company  with  a  female  of  the  same  kind, 
that  died  by  the  way.  The  body  was  covered 
with  bair,  which  was  of  a  coal-black  colour,  more 
Tesembling  human  hair  than  tliat  of  brutes.  It 
.bore*  A  still  stroager .  similitude  in  its  di^erent 
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lengths;  for  in  those  places  where  it  is  longest  on 
Ifae  human  species/ it  mus  ako  longest  in  this ;  as  oti 
the  head^  the  upper  lip^  the  chin^  and  the  pubes. 
The  face  was  like  that  of  a  man,  the  forehead 
larger^  and  the  bead  round.  The  upper  and  lower 
jaw- were'  not  so  prominent  as  in  monkies ;  but  flat;, 
like  those  of  a  man.  The  cars  were  like  those  of 
a  man  in  most  respects ;  and  the  teeth  had  more  re« 
aemblance  to  the  human;  than  those  of  any  otfaef 
ciealsfe.  '  The  bending  of  the  arms  and  legs  were 
just  the  same  as  in  a  man  ;  and,  in  short,  the  animal^ 
at  first  view^  presented  a  figure  entirely  human.  -  ^ 
In  order  to*  discover  its  diflfereneeSj  it  was  neces-» 
sary  to  take  a  closer  survey  ;  and  then  the  imperfec- 
tions of  its  form  began  to  appear.  The  first  obvi- 
ous difference  vras  in  the  flatness  oi  the  nos6;  the 
next  ill  the  lowness  of  the  forehead,  and  the  want-* 
ing  the  prominence  of  the  chin.  The  ears  were  pro- 
portionably  too  large ;  the  eyes  too  doee  to  each 
c4her ;  and  the  interval  between  the  nose  and  mOdthf 
too  great.  The  body  and  limbs  differed,  in  the 
tbij^s  being  too  shorty  and  the  arms  too  long ;  in 
the  thumb  being  too  litde,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand 
too  narrow.  The  feet  also  were  rather  more  like 
hands  than  feet;  and  the  animal,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  figure,  bent  too  much  upon  its  haunches.  * 
.  When  this  creature  was  examined  anatomically, 
a  surprising  similitude  was  seen  to  prevail  in  its  in- 
ternal conformation.  It  differed  from  man  in  the 
number  of  its  ribs,  having  thirteen;  whereas,  in 
man,  there  are  but  twelve.  The  vertebrae  of  the 
neck^  also  were  shorter,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
nanower,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  were  deeper,  the 
kidnies  were  louiider,  the  urinary  and  gall  bladders 
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yfere  longer  and  imaller,  and  the  ureterg  of  a  differ- 
ent figujre.  Such  were  the  prittdpd  distinfrtmg 
betweeft  lh«  intemid  parte  of  ibis  Mioal  wd  ikmie  ni 
man ;  in  •IdkmC  meiy  firing  ebe  ihey  mm  wlvely 
and  exactly  the  same,  and  discovered  an  astonishing 
congruity.  Indeed^  many  parts  were  no  mmdk 
ilike  in  eonfonnattm,  tfanl  it  might  hMre  isscited 
wonder  how  they  wtre  piediiotiTe  of  tneh  fenr  ad* 
<  vantages.  The  ton^e^  and  all  the  organs  of  ih% 
voice^  were  the  dame^  and  yet  theanHaai  wasdnab; 
<he  biftin  formed  in  the  lame  manner  wi&  ttal 
of  man.  and  yet  the  creature  wanted  r^8on:  an 
.  evident  proof  (as  M.  Buffon  finely  observes)  that 
no  disposition  c^"  matter  will  give  mind ;  and  thai 
the  body^  bOw  nicdy  soever  formed,  is  fcrmed  io 
vain^  when  there  is  aot  infused  a  soul  to  direct  its 
operations. 

^  Having  thus  taken  a  compaiative  view  of  tfaie 
ereature  with  man,  what  fellows  may  be  neeessnry 

to  conjplete  the  general  description.  This  animal 
was  very  hairy  all  behind,  from  the  head  down« 
irar^s ;  and  the  hair  so  thick,  that  it  covered  the  akin 
almost  from  being  seen :  but  in  all  parts  before,  the 
hair  ^vas  much  thinner,  the  skin  every  where  ap^ 
peared ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  almost  ham* 
When  it  went  on  all  fours,  as  it  was  sometimes  aeen 

to  do,  it  appeared  all  hairy  ;  when  it  went  erect, 
it  appeared  before  less  hairy,  and  more  like  a  man. 
Its  hair,  which  in  this  particular  animal  vras  blacky 
much  more  resembled  that  of  men  than  the  for  of 
brutes  ;  for,  in  the  latter^  besides  their  long  hair, 
there  is  usually  a  finer  and  shorter  intermixed ;  but 
in  the  ourang  outang  it  wras  all  of  a  kind ;  only 
aboi^t  the  pnbei  the      was  greyish,  seemed  bnger. 
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and  somewhat  different ;  as  also  on  the  upper  lip 
and  chin^  where  it  wa«  greyUb^  like  the  liair  of  % 
.  hemaL  The  fiice,  hiiids»  and  nolet  of  ilie  lhel» 
were  without  hair ;  and  «o  was  most  part  of  the 
forehead:  but  down  the  sides  of  the  face^  the  hair 
ins  thick,  U  being  thefie  aiioiit  an  imdk  and  % 
half  long,  wbidi  weeeded  that  on  any  o^r  pait 
of  the  body.  In  the  palms  of  its  hand  were  remark- 
able tboae  iinea  which  are  wiaUy  taken  noiice  of  in 
pafaaislry ;  and^  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers^  those  spimi 
lines  observed  in  man.  The  palms  of  the  hands  were 
at  long  as  the  soles  of  the  feet^  aad  the  toes  upon 
these  were  as  long  as  the  fingers;  the  midAstoa 
was  the  longest  of  all^  and  the  whole  foot  differed 
from  the  human .  The  hinder  feet  being  thus  formed 
as  handsj  the  animal  often  nsed  them  as  such;  uui, 
m  the  contrary^  now  and  then  made  use  of  its  hands 
instead  of  feet.  The  breasts  appeared  small  and  shri- 
vdiedj  bat  exactly  like  those  of  a  man :  the  navel 
aba  appeared  very  fair^  and  in  exact  dispositiM^ 
being;  neither  harder  nor  more  prominent  than  what 
is  usually  seen  in  children.  Such  is  the  description 
of  this  extraordinary  ereatnre ;  to  which  Utile  has 
been  added  by  succeeding  observers^  except  thatth^ 
colomrof  the  hair  is  often  found  to  vary  :  in  that 
described  by  Edwards  it  was  of  a  reddish  brown. 

Prom  a  picture  so  like  that  of  the  human  species^ 
we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  corresponding 
mind ;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  of  these  animals 
as  have  been  shown  in  Europe^  have  discovered  a 
deg7*ce  of  imitation  beyond  what  any  quadruped  can 
arrive  at. 

That  of  Tyson  was  a  gentle,  fond,  harmless  crea- 

ljure.   In  its  passage  to  England,  those  that  it  knevr 
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on  ship-board  it  woidd'  erobmce  with  iiie  grealeit 

tenderness^  opening  Uieir  bosoms^  and  clasping  its 
hands  about  them.,  Mookies  of  a  lower  species  it 
bdd  ID  utter  aversioa ;  it  would  always  avoid  the 
place  where  they  were  kept  in  the  same 'vessel 
and  seemed  to  consider  itself  as  a  creature  of  higher 
aiitraction.  After  it  was  taken,  and  a  Uttle  used  to 
wear  clothes,  it  grew  very  food  of  them ;  a  part  it 
would  put  on  without  any  help>  and  the  rest  it  would 
carry  in  its  hand  to  some  of  the  company,  for  their 
atnstance.  It  would  he  in  a  bed^  place  its  head  on 
the  pillow,  aaid  pull  the  clothes  upwards^  as  a  man 
would  do. 

That  which  was  seen  by  Edwards,  and  describe 
by-  BufioD,  showed  even  a  superior  degree '  of 
sagacity.   It  walked  like  all  of  its  kind  upon  two 

legs^  even  though  it  carried  burthens.  Its  air  was 
melancholy,  and  its  deportment  grave*  .  Unlike  the 
baboon  or:monkey,  whose  motipns  are  vident,  and 
appetites  capricious,  who  are  fond  of  mischief,  and 
obedient  only  from  fear,  this  animal  was  slow  in 
its.  motions,  and  a  look  was  sufficient  to  keep  it  in 
awe.  1  have  seen  it,  says  M.  Buffon,  give  its  hand 
to  show  the  company  to  the  door :  I  have  seen  it  sit  at 
table,  unfold  its  napkin,  wipe  its  lips,  make  use  of  the 
spoon  and  the  fork  to  carry  the  victuals  to  its  mouthy 
pour  out  its  drink  into  a  glass,  touch  glasses  when 

invited^  take  a  cup  and  saucer  and  lay  llieni  on  the 
table,  put  in  sugar^  pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to  cool 
before  drinking:  and  all «thiS' without. any  other 
instigation  than  the  signs  or -  the  command  of  its 
master,  and  ui len  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  gentle 
and  inoffensive ;  it  even  approached  strangers  with 
nfftei,  and  came  rather  to  reeeive-cares&ei^  than  to 
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offer  injuries.  It  was  particularly  fond  of  sugared 
eomfits^  which  every  body  was  ready  to  give  it ;  and, 
as  it  bad  a  defluxion  upon  the  breast^  so  much  sugar 
contributed  to  increase  the  disorder^  and  shorten  its 
life.  It  continued  at  Parb  but  onesnmmerj  and 
*died  in  London,  it  ate  indiscriminately  of  all 
things,  but  it  preferred  dry  and  ripe  fruits  to  all 
other  aliments.  It  would  drink  wine  but  in  small 
■quantities^  and  gladly  left  it  for  milk^  tea^  or  any 
other  sweet  liquor. 

Such  these  animals  appeared  when  brought  into 
Europe.  However^  many  of  their  extraordinaiy 
habits  were  probably  the  result  of  education^  and 
we  are  not  told  how  long  the  instructions  they 
received  for  this  purpose  were  continued.  But  we 
learn  from  another  account  that  they  take  but  a 
very  short  time  to  come  to  a  great  deg^ree  of 
imitative  perfection.  M.  Le  Brosse  bought  two 
young  ones^  that  were  but  a  year  old^  from  a  Negro  ; 
and  these  at  that  early  age  discovered  an  astonishing 
power  of  imitation.*  They  even  then  sat  at  the 
table  like  men^  at^^  of  every  thing  without  distinc- 
tion; made  use  of.  their  knife,  spoon^  and  fork^  both 
to  eat  their  meat  and  help  themselves.  They  drank 
wine  and  other  liquors.  When  carried  on  ship- 
aboard^  they  had  signs  for  the  cabin  boys  expres* 
sive  of  their  wants  ;  and  wlienever  these  neglected 
•attending  upon  them  as  they  desired^  they  instantly 
.flew  into  a  passion^  seized  them  by  the  arm^  bit 
them,  and  kept  them  down.  The  male  was  sea-sick, 
and  required  attendance  like  a  human  creature; 
lie  Vfas  eveii  twice  bled  in  the  arm ;  and  everj 

*  Ac  quoted  bj  BuffoD,  vol.  xxtui,  p.  77> 
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iWttle  afterwards  when  he  fonnd  himself  out  of  order, 
he  idi^wed  his  arm  m  desiroiw  of  imog  xeUeved  by 
Mdeding. 

'  Pyiaid  relates  that  in  the  province  of  Siena 
Leone,  in  Africa^  there  are  a  kind  of  apes^  called 
B^ri6>  which  are  strong  and  ttuscuhr,  and  Mdricb^  if 
properly  instnicted  when  yoiiiig,  serve  as  very  useGii 
domestics.  They  usually  walk  upright ;  they  pound 
at  a  mortar  ;  they  go  to  the  riv  er  to  fetch  water^  this 
they  carry  back  in  a  little  pitcher^  on  their  heads ; 
hat  if  carls  be  not  taken  to  receive  the  pitcher  at 
their  return  they  let  it  iali  to  the  ground^  and  then^ 
aeeing  it  bfokeD>  tbey  begin  to  lament  and  ory  for 
iheir  loss.  Le  C!omte's  accoant  is  mnch  to  the  sanr^ 
purpose^  of  aa  ape  which  he  saw  in  the  Strei«:ht8 
of  Molucca.  "  It  walked  upon  its  two  hind  teet> 
which  it  bent  a  little^  like  a  dog  that  had  beeii 
taught  to  dance.  It  made  nse  of  its  bands  and 
arms  as  we  do.  Its  visage  was  not  much  nlore  disr 
agreeable  than  that  of  a  Hottentot ;  but  the  body 
ivas  all  over  covered  with  a  woolly  hair  of  different 
colours.  As  to  the  rest,  it  cried  like  a  child  :  all  its 
outward  actions  were  so  like  the  human,  and  the 
passions  so  lively  and  significantj  that  dumb  men 
tofoid  scarcely  better  express  their  conceptions  and 
desires.  It  had  also  that  expression  of  passion  or 
joy  which  we  often  see  in  children,  stamping  with 
its  feet  and  striking  then)  against  the  ground/ 
show  its  spite,  or  when  refused  any  thing  it  pas- 
sionately longed  for.  "  Although  these  animals,** 
continues  he,  are  very  big,  for  that  I  saw  was  four 
feet  high^  their  nimbleness  is  incredible.  It  is  A 
pleasure  beyond  expression  to  see  them  run  up  the 
tackling  of  a  sbip^  where  tliey  sometimes  pla^  as  if 
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iftey  bid  a  hbwk  of  wmtting  pecoliar  to  ttieoMdvefli^ 

or  as  if  they  had  been  paid,  hke  our  rope-dancers, 
to  divert  the  coaipaoy;  Sometimes^  suspended  by 
ifmixm,  tibey  poiae  thamidvcB^  and  tbea  turn  att 
of  a  sudden  round  about  arope,  with  as  much  quick- 
ness as  a  wheel,  or  a  sling-  put  into  motion.  Some- 
times holding  the  rope  successively  witli  their  long^ 
fngers,  aad  letting  the  whole  body  Ml  into  th<» 
air,  they  run  full  speed  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  come  back  again  with  the  same  swiftness.  There 
ii.no  postare  bat  they  imitate^  nor  motion  but  th^ 
perfenn.  Bending  tbemteWes  like  abow>  rolling 
like  a  bowl,  hanging  by  the  hauds^  feet,  and  teeth, 
according  to  the  diUereat  fancies  with  which  tlieir 
aqiriiSioas  imagination  sapplies  them.  But  what  ia 
itill  moremaaxing  than  sJlj  is  tibeir  agility  to  fling 
themselves  from  one  rope  to  another,  though  at  thirty^ 
^rty,  and  hily  ieet  distance." 

^Ifih  are  the  habimdes  and  the  poweia  of  tb^ 
8iaali«r  dast  of  these,  extraoidiaary  ereatniai ;  bal 
we  are  presented  with  a  very  dilfcrent  picture  in 
those  of  a  larger  stature  and  more  muscular  form. 
Tlie  little  animals  we  have  been  describing,  which 
are  seldom  found  above  four  feet  high,  seem  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  dwarfs  among  the  human 
species,  being  gontle,  assidnous,  and  playful,  rather 
ftted  to  amnse  than  terrify.  But  the  gigantic  racea 
of  the  Ourang  Outaiig,  seen  and  described  by 
travellers,  are  truly  formidable ;  and  in  the  gloomy 
forests,  where  they  are  only  found,  seem  to  hold 
undisputed  dominion.  Many  of  these  are  as  tall 
or  taller  than  a  man  ;  active,  strong,  and  ialiepid, 
cunning,  lascivious,  and  cruel.  This  redoubtable 
rival  of  mankind  ia  found  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  in 
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Uie  East  Indies,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  Borneo. 
in  the  last  of  these  placeSj  the  people  of  quality 
course  bim  as  we  do  the  stag ;  and  this  sort  of  hunt- 
ing is  one  of  the  favourite  aipusements  of  the  king 
himself.  This  creature  is  extremly  swift  of  foot^> 
endowed  with  extraordinary  strength^  and  rana  with 
prodigiona  celerity.  His  ikin  is  all  bairy,  his  eyea 
sunk  in  his  head,  his  countenance  stem,  his  face 
tanned^  and  all  his  lineaments,  though  exactly  human^' 
harah  and  blackened  by  the  sun.  In  Africa  thia 
creature  is  even  still  more  formidable.  Battel  calls 
him  the  Pongo^  and  assures  us  that  in  all  his  pro- 
portions be  resembles  a  mm,  except  that  he  is  much. 
•  larger  even  to  a  gigantic  state.  His  face  resembles 
that  of  a  man,  the  eyes  deep  sunk  in  the  head,  the 
hair  on  each  side  extremely  long^  the  visage  naked 
and  without  hair,  as  also  the  ears  and  the  hands. 
The  body  is  lightly  covered,  and  scarcely  differing 
from  that  of  a  man,  except  that  there  are  no  calves 
to  the  legs.  Still,  however,  the  animal  is  seen  to 
walk  upon  his  hinder  legs,  and  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture. He  sleeps  under  trees,  and  builds  himself  a 
but,  which  serves  to  protect  him  against  the  sun 
and  the  rains  of  tiie  tropical  climates,  of  :wliicb  be; 
is  a  native.  He  lives  only  upon  fruits  and  is  no 
way  carnivorous.  He  cannot -speak^  although  fur- 
nished with  a  greater  instinct  than  any  other  animal  ^ 
of  the  brute  creation.  When  the  Negroes  make  a 
fire  in  the  woods,  this  animal  comes  near  and  warms 
himself  by  the  blaze.  However,  he  has  not  skill 
enough  to  keep  the  flame  alive  by  feeding  it  with 
fuel.    They  go  together  in  companies ;  and  if  they 

^  Le  Comte^s  Hiitoiy  of  Chins. 
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happen  to  meet  one  of  the  human  species,  reraotet 
from  succour^  they  show  him  no  mercy.  They  even 
attack  the  elephant^  which  they  beat  with  thrir 
clubs^  and  oblige  to  leave  that  part  of  the  forest 
which  they  claim  as  their  own.    It  is  impossible 
tp  take  any  of  these  dreadfiil.creHtares.alivej  for 
they  are  so  strong  that,  ten  men  woaU  not  be  a 
match  for  but  one  of  them.    None  of  this  kind^ 
therefore^  are  taken  except  when  very  youngs- 
aod  these  but  rarely^  when  the  female  happens  to 
leave  them  behind^  for  in  general  they  keep  clung, 
to  the  breast^  and  adhere  both  with  legs  and  arms. 
From  the  same  traveller  we  learn«  that  when  one 
of  these  animals  tUes^  the  rest  cover  the  body  with  a* 
quantity  of  leaves  and  branches.    They  sometimes 
also  show  mercy  to  the  human  kind.    A  N^o 
boy>  that  was  taken  by  one  of  these^  and  carried 
into  the  woods,  continued  there  a  whole  year,  with-- 
Oilt  receiving  any  injury.*    Prom  another  traveller 
we  learn,  that  these  animals  often  attempt  to  surprise 
the  female  Negroes  as  they  go.  into  the  woods,  and 
frequently  keep  tlicru  a<^inst  their  wills  for  the  plea- 
sure of  their  company  ;  feeding  them  very  plentifully, 
all  the  time.   He  assures  us  that  he  knew  a  woman- 
of  Loengo  that  had  lived  among  these  animals  for 
three  years.  They  grow  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,, 
and  are  of  unequalled  strength.    They  build  sheds^ 
and  make  use  of  clubs  for  their  defence.  Their 
faces  are  broad^  their  noses  flat,  their  ears  without  a 
tip,  their  skins  are  more  bright  than  that  of  a 
Mulatto^  and  they  are  covered  on  many  parts  of 
>  the  body  with  loDg  and  tawny-coloured  hair..  Their 
'  •  '  ♦ 

^  Le  Broise,  as  quoted  by  Biiffon>  val  xxmu  p.  70. 
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beHy  is  lar^^e,  their  heels  flat^  and  yet  risinff  behind. 
They  sometimes  walk  oprigbt^  and  sometimes  upon 
fiit*£ouiai«  when  Aey  are  fiMilMticaUy  diq^iOMl. 

Prom  Aw  imaripUm  oi  the  Oumiig  &nimg, 
we  perceive  at  ^vhat  a  distance  the  first  animal  of 
tbe  brute  creation  is  placed  from  the  very  lowest 
of  the  haniMi  species.  Even  in  oonDlries  peopled 
>vith  savages,  this  creature  is  considered  as  a  beast ; 
and  in  those  very  places  where  we  might  suppose  the 
Mallest  Afference  between  them  and  niankiQd>  ^ 
inhahitanla  held  it  in  the  greatest  contempt  and 
detestation.  In  Borneo^  where  this  animal  has  been 
said  to  come  to  its  greatest  perfection^  tbe  natives 
hunt  it  in  tbe  same  manner  as  they  pnrsne  tbe 

elephant  or  the  lion^  while  its  resemblance  to  the 
human  form  procures  it  neither  pity  nor  protection* 
Tbe  ^dations  of  Nature  in  the  other  parts  eif 
niitavie  are  minute  and  insensible ;  in  tbepassage  from 
quadrupeds  to  fishes  we  can  scarcely  tell  where  the 
^adruped  ends  and  the  fish  begins  ;  in  the  descent 
from  beasts  to  insects  we  can  hardly  distingnisk  die 
steps  of  the  pro<^ression  ;  but  in  the  ascent  from 
brutes  to  maa^  the  line  is  strongly  drawn^  well 
naiis:ed  and  nnpassable.  It  is  in  vain  that  tbe 
Oarang  Ontarig  resembles  man-  in  form^  or  inii* 
tateg  many  of  his  actions  ;  he  still  continues  a 
wretched^  helpless  creature^  pent  up  in  the  most 
glooiAy  part  of  tbe  forest,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
provision  for  his  own  happiness^  inferior  even  to  the 
elephant  or  the  beaver  in  sagacity.  To  us^  indeed, 
this  animal  seems  much  wiser  Aan  it  really  is.  As 
we  have  long  been  nsed  to  measure  the  sagacity 
of  all  actions  by  their  similitude  to  our  own,  and 
not  tbeii;  fitness  to  tbe  animal's  way  of  livings  we 
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are  pleased  with  the  imitations  of  the  ape,  even 
though  we  kaow  they  are  far  from  contributing  to 
the  convenienoe  of  its  situation.  An  ape^  oraqoa^ 
druped^  when  under  the  trammels  of  human  eduea« 
tion^  may  be  an  admirable  object  for  human  curio- 
sity, but  is  very  little  advanced  by  all  its  learning 
in  the  road  to  its  own  felicity.  On  the  contrary,  I 
haye  ne?er  seen  any  of  these  long  instructed  ani* 
mals  tliat  did  not,  by  iheir  melancholy  air,  appear 
sensible  of  the  wretdbedness  of  their  silnation.  Its 
marks  of  seeming  sagacity  were!  merely  relative  to 
us,  and  not  to  the  animal ;  and  all  its  boasted  wis- 
dom was  merely  of  our  own  making. 

There  is,  in  fitct,  another  circumstance  relative 
to'  this  animal,  which  ought  not  to  be  concealed. 

/I  have  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  most  per* 
.  feet  of  the  kind  are  prone,  like  the  rest  of  the  qua* 
draped  creation^  and  only  owe  theur  erect  attitude 
to  human  education.  Almost  all  the  travellers  who 
speak  of  them,  mention  their  goiug  sometimes  upon 
flJl-fonrs,  and  sometimes  erect ,  As  their  chief  re- 
sidence is  among  trees,  they  are  without  doubt 
usually  seen  erect  while  they  are  climbing ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  their  efforts  to  escape  upon  the 
ground  are  by  running  upon  the  hands  and  feet  to« 
gether.  Schouten,  who  mentions  their  education, 
tells  us  that  they  are  taken  in  traps,  and  taught  in 
the  beginning  to  walk  upon  their  hind  legs  ;  which 
certainly  implies  that  in  a  state  of  nature  they  run 
upon  all-fours.  Add  to  this,  that,  when  we  examine 
the  palms  of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  .their  feet^ 
we  find  both  equally  callous  and  beaten ;  a  certaiD 

proof  thai  both  have  been  equally  used.    In  those 

hot  countries,  where  the  apes  are  known  to  reside^ 
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the  soles  of  the  Negroes  feet^  who  go  hare-lbot,  are- 
covered  with  a  skin  above  an  inch  thick ;  while  their 
fauNb  are  as  soft  as  those  of  an  Earofean.  Did  the 
a|ieB  walk  *in  tfie  same  maimer,  the  same  exmiae 

wouW  have  furnished  them  with  similar  advanLages, 
which  is  not  the  case.  Besides  all  this^  I  have  been 
assured  by  a  very  credible  tsaveller,  thait  these  ani*- 

luals  naturally  run  in  the  woods  upon  all- tours ;  and 
when  they  are  taken,  their  hands  are  tied  behind 
them,  lo  teach  tfaenn  to  wsdk  upright.  This  attitede 
they  learn  after  some  time ;  and^  tfam  instmele^ 
they  are  sent  into  £ur(^e  to  astoni&h  the  speculative 
with  their  near  qipioacbes  to  hnamnity^  while  it  ia 
nevar  considered  how  mnch  is  nsttttal,  and  how 
luucii  has  been  acquired  in  the  savage  schools  of 
Benin  and  Angok.^ 

Mr.  Vosaiaer,  in  the  year  1776i  bisiightsa  Osfsag  OaCsi^ 
ioto  HoUsnd,  sod  preteiaed  it  to  tbe  mensgsrie  of  the  IVince  i 
Orange.   From  hb  accurate  and  aatk&ctorj  account  of  it,  we 

learn  many  curious  particulars  of  the  disposition  and  manners  of 
this  singular  animal.  It  was  a  female,  about  two  Rhenish  feet  and 
a  halt  in  height.  It  exhibited  no  signs  of  fierceness  or  maHgnity» 
but  wixs  of  a  riither  melancholy  appearance.  It  was  fond  of  so- 
ciety, and  showed  an  a&ectionate  preference  to  those  who  look 
daily  care  of  it :  for  when  its  attendants  left  it,  it  would  throw  it- 
self on  the  ground  as  if  in  despair,  and  utter  lamentable  cries,  tear- 
ing in  pieces  the  linen  within  its  reach.  Its  keeper  having  been 
accustomed  to  &it  near  it  on  the  ground,  it  took  the  hay  of  its  bed» 
laid  it  by  its  side,  and  seemed  by  every  demonstratioi^  to  invite 
him  to  be  seated  near.  The  usual  manner  of  walking  was  on  aQ 
fours*  Hke  other  apes;  but  it  could  also  walk  on  its  two  hind  feet 
otily.  One  mofsing  it  got  unclMiiBedy  and  we  beheld  it  with  W0tk» 
49eM  agiUty  Mcend  tbe  beams  and  f  allerf  ef  tlw  boildiilg  i  it  wae 
not  without  some  trouhle  it  was  retaken ;  and  we  then  reoiarked 
its  extraordinary  nia«cttku>  power;  the  assistance  of  four  men  be* 
Ing  necenaiji  in  order  to  held  it  while  It  was  secured.  Dunng  ka 
libarty  it  had  among  other  tlniig%  takeaAe  cork  ftM  ft  boctib 
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'  The  animal  next  to  tliesc,  and  to  be  placed  in 
the  mme  class,  10  the  Ape^  properly  so  called^  or 
tke  PHheko9  of  tlie  «ineieiit9.  Tbi»  is  much  Im 
than  the  femer,  being  not  abofe  a  foot  and  a 
half  high>  but  waiks  erects  i9  without  a  tail,  and  is 
mily  tamed* 

Of  this  kind  aho  ia  (he  Gibbon^  ao  aaHed  hf 
Bufibn,  or  the  Long-armed  Ape,  which  is  a  very 
extraordinary  and  remarkabte  creature.  It  is  of 
diierent  aiaee*  bemg^  froaa  fowffaat  to  tvroiSeet  higli. 
It  walks  erect,  is  vvidiout  a  Uiil^  has  a  ikcc  resem- 

ctotMng  Btme  Miplagii  wlna,  diadk  It  ereiy  4r^,  tnfl  tkai  pat 

theJH>tlle  in  its  proper  place.  It  ate  ahnost  whater^f  was  giv^a 
it;  butitsfiivourite  food.wu  breads  roojt«>  an4  (Mir$iai4ar)y£amt8, 
all  sorts  of  fraitSy  etpecially  ^travfberries ;  mad  was  |MirdcuIarly 
Ibnd  of  aromatic  plants,  as  pardey  and  its  roots.  It  also  ate  meat* 

both  boiled  md  roasted,  as  well  as  fish.  It  was  not  obgerved  to 
hunt  ibr  jnsectif  like  other  monkies :  but  was  fond  of  eggs,  which 
it  broke  with  its  Uicth.  and  sacked  coippiptely.  It  had  been  taught 
to  eat  With  a  spoon  and  fork.  When  presented  with  strawberries 
on  a  plate,  it  was  extremely  pleasant  to  see  the  animal  take  them 
up,  one  after  anotlui ,  with  a  fork,  and  put  them  into  its  inoutli, 
holding  the  plate  in  tlu)  other  hand.  Its  commoa  drink  was 
water;  but  it  very  wiliingly  drank  all  sorts  of  wine,  especially 
Mall^*  After  drinking  it,  it  wiped  its  lips ;  aad  alternating;  if 
presented  with  a  tootb-pick,  would  use  it  in  a  proper  manner.  I 
was  assured,  that  on  ahipboard  it ranfreeiy about  the  te^el,  played . 
wkb  'tke  fisioTiy  and  like  tliem  would  go  <afo  «he  kitchen  ibv 
its  mimp  ■  At  tlie  ^pproa^h  pf  ii»^hsii  Wy  down  to  fh^t  aod  pe^ 
pared  its  bed  by  well  shaking  the  4ia|EiBa  twhiiah  it  slept*  and  put* 
ting  it  in  orders  and  then  covering  itself  warm  with  the  coverlet 
One  day,  seeing  the  padlock  of  its  chain  opened  with  a  key»  and 
tkast  agab,  it  stiftaod  alittle  bit  of  stick  and  pafc  it  Into  the'key- 
liole,  taening  it  aWal  in  ai  diiaotioosr  aadnroorlng  to  see  ^wfaia* 
dMr  the  padlock  woidd  opm  or  not*  On  als  firat  arriaral,  it  bad 
mry  little  hair  except  on  its  back  and  aroM ;  but  mm  the  approacb 
of  winter  it  became  extremely  well  clothed  with  hair  nearly  three 
•inches  long.   It  lived  seven  eionihs  in  Holland.] 
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bling  that  of  a  man,  with  a  circle  of  bushy  hair  all 
round  the  visage ;  its  eyes  are  large,  and  sunk  in  its 
head;  its  face  tanned,  and  its  cars  exactly  propor- 
tioned. But  that  in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from  all 
others  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  arms,  which  when  the  animal  stands 
erect,  are  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground ;  so  that 
it  can  walk  upon  all-fours,  and  yet  keep  its  erect 
posture  at  the  same  time.  This  animal,  next  to  the 
Ourang  Outang  and  the  Ape,  most  nearly  resembles 
mankind,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  gentle  manners 
,  and  tractable  disposition.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  particularly  found  along  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel. 

The  last  of  the  ape  kind  is  the  Cynocephalus,  or 
the  Magot  of  BufTon.  This  animal  wants  a  tail^ 
like  the  former,  although  there  is  a  small  pro- 
tuberance at  that  part,  which  yet  is  rather  formed 
by  the  skin  than  the  bone.  It  differs  also  in 
having  a  large  callous  red  rump.  The  face  is  pro- 
minent, and  approaches  more  to  that  of  quadru- 
peds than  of  man.  The  body  is  covered  with 
a  brownish  hair,  and  yellow  on  the  belly.  It  is 
about  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  high, 
and  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Africa  and  the 
East.'  As  it  recedes  from  man  in  its  form,  so  also 
it  appears  different  in  its  dispositions,  being  sullen^ 
vicious^  and  un tractable.* 

*  Omnes  femellfle  hujusce  et  precedentluniy  ut  et  fere  sequen* 
tium  specierum,  menstruAli  patiuntur  fluxu  sicut  in  ferainis. 

[Causabon  relates  a  laughable  story  of  an  ape  which  he 
brought  up  tame,  and  which  became  so  attached  to  him,  as  to  be 
desirous  of  accompan3ring  him  wherever  he  went:  whenever 
therefore  he  had  to  perform  the  service  of  his  church,  he  shut  him 
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Tke  Sahoon. 

Descending  from  the  more  perfect  of  the 
monkey  kinds^  we  come  to  the  Baboon  and  its 
varieties^  a  large^  fierce,  and  fiiNriiiidable  raoe,  ttM, 
mixing  the  figure  of  fbe  man  and  the  qnadrnped  in 
their  conformation^  seem  to  possess  only  the  defects 
ot  both ;  the  petulance  of  the  one,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  other.  These  aniroab  have  a  short  tail ;  a 
prominent  face ;  with  canine  teeth^  larger  than  ' 
those  of  men^  and  callosities  on  the  rump.*  In  man 
the  physiognomy  may  deceive,  and  the  figure  of 
body  does  not  always  lead  to  the  qualities  of  the 
mind ;  but  in  animals  we  may  always  judge  of  their 
dispositions  by  their  looks^  and  form  a  just  conjec- 
ture of  their  internal  habits  from  their  external 
form*   If  we  compare  the  nature  of  the  ape  and 

ft 

tip.  Once,  however,  the  animal  escaped,  and  followed  the  father 
to  church,  where  silently  mounting  on  the  top  of  the  sounding- 
board  above  the  pulpit,  he  lay  perfectly  atill  till  the  sermon  began. 
He  then  crept  to  the  edge,  and  overlooking  the  preacher,  imitated 
all  his  gestures  in  so  grotesque  a  manner,  that  the  whole  congre- 
gation were  unavoidably  excited  to  laugh.  The  father,  surprised 
and  coniounded  at  this  ill-timed  levity,  reproved  his  audience 
for  their  inattention.  The  reproof  failed  in  its  effect,  for  the  con- 
gregation still  laughed,  and  the  preacher  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal 
redoubled  his  actions  and  his  vociferations.  These  the  ape  so 
exactly  imitated,  that  all  respect  for  their  pastor  was  swallowed 
lip  in  the  scene  before  them,  and  they  burst  out  into  e  load  and 
continued  roar  of  laughter.  A  friend  of  the  preacher  at  length 
•topped  up  to  hiniy  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  cause  of  thii  im* 
proper  conducts  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  com- 
mand a  serious  cottntanance»  while  he  ordered  the  servants  of 
4he  chnrdi  to  take  the  ape  away.] 

*  BiAPt  volt  wvili*  p«  188. 
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baboon  by  this  easy  rule,  we  shall  at  once  be  led 
to  pronounce  that  they  greatly  diticr  in  their  dispo- 
sitions, and  that  th^  kmi^  af»  kifinitely  more  fierce; 
sava<^e^  and  malicious,  than  the  former.  The  ouran^ 
lAitangj  that  so  nearly  resembles  man  in  its  figure, 
appfoach^fii  also  nlfat-est  in  the  gentlenesd  of  its  man- 
Ticfg  ahd  the  pliancy  of  its. temper/   The  cyno- 

cephalus,  that  of  all  other  apes  is  tnost  unlike  man 
in  forra^  and  approaches  nearer  the  dog  in  face^ 
resembles  also  the  brute  in  natnre,  bein^  wild,  rest- 
less,  aYid  impelled  by  a  fretful  iiiipeiaosily.  But  ihe 
baboon^  who  is  still  more  remote,  and  resembles 
man  only  in  having  handd,  Vtho,  ftom  having  a  tail^ 
a  prominent  face,  and  sharp  daws,  appr<Miehes  more 
nearly  to  the  savage  tribe,  is  every  way  fierce,  ma- 
licious, ignorant,  )ind  untractable. 
'  The  babodn,  properly  so  called,  k  from  tfare^  fo 
four  feet  high,  very  stron*^  built,  Avith  a  thick  body 
and  limbs,  and  canine  teeth,  much  longer  than  those 
of  men.  It.has  large  callosities  behind,  which  are 
quite  naked  and  red.  Its  tail  is  crooked  and  thick, 
and  about  seven  or  eight  inches  long.  Its  snout, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  &ce,  is  long'and  thick, 
and  on  each  side  of  its  cheeks  it  has  a  pouch,  into 
which,  when  satiated  with  eating,  it  puts  the  re- 
mainder of  its  provisions.  It  is  covered  with  long 
thidc  hair  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  pretty 
uniform  over  the  whole  body.  It  walks  more 
/^ofQmouly  upon  all-fours  thaa  upright,  and  its 
tends  as  mU  as  its  £»st  are  arm«d  i^ith  kmg  sharp 
claws,  instead  of  (he  bM)ad  round  naih  of  the  ape 

kind. 

An  animal  thus  made  fur  strength,  and  ^Mriiishied 
with  dangeroni  Weaponi^  is  foMri  itt  fisict  to  be  one 
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wt  ikt  nmt  fomiMrie  of  the  mingt  race,  in  those 
oe«Qtrie8  where  it  is  bred.  It  appears,  in  its  na^ 
tife  woodSy  to  be  impelM  by  two  oppotite  pa»^ 
mmn ;  a  Imtred  for  tke  males  of  the  fannitii  ape* 
cies,  and  a  desire  for  women.  Were  we  assured  of 
these  £trauge  opposkious  in  its  dispcmtion  from  one 
teitiinaiiy  doae^  the  aceoaiit  might  appear  deabi* 
fal ;  hat  m  k  cones  from  a  vtiriety  of  the  most  ere- 
dibie  witnesses^  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent.  Prom 
thern^  tfaereface,  we  learn  that  <liese  animals  wiH 
often  aBsatl  ivomen  in  a  body,  and  foroe  them  into 
the  woods,  where  they  keep  them  against  their 
wiily  and  kill  them  when  refractory.  From  the 
Ghevalitr  fVorbin  we  leatfn,  that  in  Siam  whole 
troops  of  these  wiH  often  sally  forth  from  their 
forests^  and  attack  a  village^  when  they  know 
the  men  ape  engaged  in  their  rise  harvest.  They 
arti  on  sodi  oecaaiods  aotaated,  as  jfe\l  fay  deriia  aa 
by  hunger :  and  not  only  plunder  the  houses  of 
whatever  provisions  they  can  find^  bat  endeavour  to 
force  the  woman.  Hiese^  however^  as  the  Qieva- 
lier  humorously  relates,  not  at  all  liking  either  the 
niannei«  or  the  hgure  of  the  paltry  gallants,  boldly 
^ad  oa  thdr  d^ace^  and  with  ohibs^  or.  whatever 
other  arms  they  can  provide^  instead  of  answering 
their  caresses,  oblige  their  ngly  suitors  to  retreat  ; 
noty  however^  before  they  have  damaged  or  plun- 
dsrad  evary  thing  eatable  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on. 

At  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  they  are  less  Ibrmida- 
bk,  bat  to  the  best  of  their  power  efually  raischievons. 
Tlftsy  are  tfcora  onder  a  sort  of  aatand  discipKnc!, 

and  go  about  whatever  they  undertake  with  sur- 
Iffisiag  skill  and  regalarity.    When  they  set  about 
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robbing"  an  orchard  or  a  vineyard,  for  they  are  ei^ 
tremeiy  iond  of  grapes,  apples^  and  ripe  fnik^  (hey 
do  not  ga  tiogly  to  worfc>  bat  in  bvge  companies^ 
and  with  preconcerted  delilienition.  On  theie  oc-' 
casions^  a  part  of  them  enter  the  enclosure,  wWIe 
one  is  set  to  watch.  The  rest  stand  without  the 
fence^  and  form  a  line  reaching  all  the  way  from 
their  fellows  within  to  their  rendezvous  without^ 
which  is  generally  in  some  craggy  mountain. 
Every  thing  being  thns  disposed,  the  pbindereis 
within  the  orchard  throw  the  fruit  to  those  that  are 
without  as  fast  as  they  can  gather  it ;  or,  if  the  wall 
or  hedge  be  hig^,  to  those  that  sit  on  the  top ;  and 
these  hand  the  plunder  to  those  next  them  on  the 
other  side.  Tims  the  fruit  is  pitched  from  one  to 
another  all  along  the  hne,  till  it  is  saMy  deposited  at 
their  head-qnarters.  Tfa^  catch  it  as  readily  as  the 
most  skilful  tennis  player  can  a  ball;  and  while  the 
business  is  going  forward,  which  they  conduct  with 
great  expedition,  a  most  profound  silence  is  observed 
among  them.  Their  centinel,  during  this  whole  time, 
eontiuues  upon  the  watch,  extremely  anxious  and 
attentive ;  but  if  he  perceives  any  one  coming,  be 
instantly  sets  np  a  load  cry,  and  at  this  signal  the 
whole  company  scamper  off.  Nor  yet  are  they  at 
any  time  willing  to  leave  the  place  empty-handed  ; 
for  if  they  be  plundering  a  bed  of  melons,  for  in- 
stance, they  go  off  with  one  in  their  mouths,  one  in 
their  hands,  and  one  under  their  arm.  If  the  pursuit 
is  hoi,  they  drop  first  that  from  under  their  arm, 
then  that  from  their  band ;  and,  if  it  be  continued, 
they  at  last  let  fall  that  which  they  had  hitherto  l(ept 
in  their  mouths. 
The  natives  of  the  Cape  ofken  lake  the  young  of 
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Ibese  finimaK  &nd,  feeding  them  with  sheep  and 
goats  milk,  accustom  them  to  guard,  their  bousea ; 
wbidi  duty  they  perform  wUb  great  punctuality. 
Thow,  tacmeyer;  (hat  Iui?e  been  brought  into 
Europe,  are  headstrong*,  rude,  and  untractable.  Dogs 
and  cats^  when  they  have  done  any  thing  wrongs 
will  run  off;  but  these  seem  careless  and  insensiUe 
of  the  mischief  they  do;  and  I  have  seen  one  of 
them  break  a  whole  table  of  china,  as  it  should  seem 
fey  design^  without  i^pearing  in  the  least  conscious 
<f  having  done  amiss.  It  was  not,  however,  in  any 
respect  so  formidable  as  that  described  by  M. 
Buffon^  of  which  be  gives  the  following  description, 
f '  It  was  not/'  says  he,  extremely  ugly,  and  yet  it 
excited  horror.  It  continually  appeared  in  a  state 
pf  savage  ferocity,  gnashing  its  teeth,  flying  at  the 
spectators,  and  fiutously  restless.  It  was  obliged  to 
be  confined  in  an  iron  cage,  the  bars  of  which  it  so 
forcibly  attempted  to  break,  that  the  spectators  were 
•fmck  with  apprehension.  It  was  a  sturdy  bold 
animal,  whose  short  limbs  and  powerful  exertims 
showed  vast  strength  and  agility.  The  long  hair 
with  which  it  was  covered  seemed  to  add  to  its 
apparent  abilities ;  which,  however,  were  in  reality 
so  great,  that  it  could  easily  overcome  more  than  a 
tingle  man,  unless  armed.  As  to  the  rest,  it.  for 
ever  appeared  excited  by  that  passion  which  renders 
the  mildest  animals  at  intervals  furious.  Ite 
lasciviousness  was  constant^  and  its  satisfactions 
particular.  .  Some  .otbera  also  of  the  monkey .  kind 
showed  the  same  degree  of  impudetace,  and  pai^ 
ticularly  in  the  presence  of  women  ;  but,  as  they 
4jrere  less  in  size,  their  pejtulance  was  less  ohvioui, 
wd  tbeir  inaoleace'more  easily  corrected.'^ 
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But,  however  vioieiit  the  ^iitt  of  Ihiee  «iiMb 

may  be,  they  are  not  found  to  breed  in  our  climate. 
The  female  bhogs  forth  asuailjr  pui  oae  at  a  time» 
wlrich  idle  carriei  in  im.  Mm,  mi  m  A  peealtar 
manner  clinging  to  her  breast.  As  to  the  rest,  these 
animaifi  are  not  at  all  carnivorous ;  they  principally 
iiied  apon  fimttij  foel%  eiid€oni»  and  gcnendljr.kee|i 
together  in  companiei.  The  intenial  parts  ore  moM 
unlike  those  of  man  than  of  qnadi  upeds,  particularly 
the  liver^  which  is  like  that  of  a  dog^  divided  into 
mx  lobes.  The  Itings  are  more  divided,  the  guts 
iu  general  are  islioiler^  and  the  kidnies  rounder  and 
flatter.     '  ' 

The  lergeit  of  (he  Baboon  kind  is  the  Mandril } 
an  egly  d!Sgfistin{;pmi«Bl,  with  a  tail  siioiter  than 
the  former,  though  of  a  much  larger  stature^  being 
froiii£our  to  five  feet  high.  The  muzzle  is  still  longer 
than  that  of.  the  poreciddhig,  it  is  of  a  biaish  ooloiir, 
and  strongly  marked  wilii  wrinkles,  which  give  it  a 
frightful  appearance.  But  what  riders  it  truly 
kMvthBiMne  is^  that  from  the  nobe  Ibereis  always  seea 
issoio^  a  snot,' which  the  anhnal  takes  care  at  intav 
vals^  to  lick  oiT  with  its  tongue  and  swallow.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Gold  Coast;  it  is  said  to  walk  nooie 
firequemtly  erect  than  upon  aH-£rars ;  aad  when  dis- 
pleased, to  weep  like  a  child.  Tliere  was  one  of 
them  shown  in  England  some  years  ago.  It  seemed 
tame  but  stupid^  and  had  a  raethod  of  opening  its 
■sooth  and  blowing  at  such  as  came  too  near. 

The  Wanderow  is  a  baboon  rather  less  than  the 
former,  with  the  body  leas  cottipaot  and  masoahr^ 
and  the  binder  parts  seemingly  flttoiafMble*  Tbetsi 
is  from  seven  to  eight  inches  long  ;  the  muzrie  is 
prominent  as  ia  the  rest  of  this  kiad ;  bat  what  par* 
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ticularly  distinguishes  it  is  a  large  long  white  head  of 
hair^  together  with  a  moastroufi  while  beard,  coarse^ 
roughs  tnd  descending ;  the  colour  of  the  rest  of 
the  body  being  brown  or  black.  An  to  the  rest,  in 
its  lavage  state,  it  is  equally  fierce  with  the  others  ; 
bot^  with  a  proper  education^  it  seems  more  tractable 
than  most  of  its  kind,  and  ia  chiefly  seen  in  the 
woods  oi  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 

The  Maimon  of  Buiibn,  which  Edwards  calia  the 
Pigtail,  is  the  last  of  the  baboons^  and  in  size  rather 
approaches  the  monkey,  being  no  lai  g^er  than  a  cat. 
Its  chief  distinction,^  besixies  its  prominent  muzale^ 
like  a  faaboon>  ia  in  the  tail^  which  is  abont  five«  or 
six  inches  long,  and  cnrled  np  like  that  ^  a  hog  ; 
from  which  circumstance,  peculiar  to  tbis  animal^ 
ciar  English  naturalist  gave  it  the  name.  It  is  a 
native  of  Sainatra^  and  does  not  well  endure  the 
rigours  of  our  climate.  Edwards,  however,  kept 
one  of  theok  ft  year  in  London ;  and  another  o£ 
Aetti  happening  at  the  same  time  to  be  exposed  in 
a  show  of  beasts,  he  brought  the  two  exiles  together, 
to  see  if  they  would  claim  or  adinowledge  their 
kindred*  The  laoanent  they  came  into  each  other's 
{NMtnee^  they  testified  their  rontual  satisfiMtion^  «n4 
eeemed  quite  transported  at  the  interview. 


The  varietieft  in  the  kirger  trftes  of  Hie  Monkey 

kind  are  but  few  \  in  the  Ape  w6  have  seen  but  four, 
a:nd  in  the  Baboon  about  aa  many.  But  when  we 
«imie  to  the  smAller  eliM,  the  diAnfetteea  among; 

them  seem  too  tedious  for  enumeratk>n.  Tbese^  as  was 
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observed  in  the  beginninf^,  are  ill  small  in  ^tature^ 
and  with  longtails^  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
iitnn  the  precedingj  that  entireiy  want  the  tail^  or 
are  large  and  have  but  a  short  one.-  The  mieties 
in  the  form  and  colour  of  dogs^  or  squirrels^  is 
nothing  to  what  are  found  among  monkies  of  the 
amaller  kind.   Bosnian  mentions  above  fifty  sorts  on 
the  Gold  Cdast  alone^  and  Smith  confirms  the  ac- 
count.   G)ndamiQe  asserts  tliat  it  would  take  up  a 
volume  to  describe  the  differences  of  these  to  be 
found  along  the  river  AmasEon ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  every  one  of  these  is  very  different  from  those 
on  the  African  coast.    Naturalists^  however^,  have 
undertaken  to  make  a  catalogue  of  their  numbers-: 
and  they  either  transmit  their  descriptions  from  one 
to  another^  or  only  enumerate  those  few  that  have 
found  their  way  to  Europe^  and  have  fallen  within 
the  narrow  cirde  of  their  own  observation.  But, 
though  it  may  be  proper  enough  to  describe  such  as 
fall  under  notice,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  oSer  a 
scanty  catalogneas  complete^  and  to  induce  the  reader 
to  suppose  he  sees  a  picture  of  the  whole  groupe 
of  these  animals^  when  he  is  only  presented  with 
a  small  part  of  the  number.   Such,  tbereforOj  asave 
fond  of  the  reputi^on  of  adding  new  descriptions  to 
the  stock  of  natural  history^  have  here  a  wide, 
though  surely  a  barren  field  to  enlarge  in ;  and  they 
will  find  it  no  difiicult  matter,  by  observing  the 
various  animals  of  this  kind  that  are  from  time  to  time 
brought  from  their  native  coasts  to  this  country,  to 
indulge  in  descriplpaa,  and  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  all  the  teehniod  terms  with  which  this  most 
pleasing  science  is  obscured  and  rendered  disgusting*. 
.For  my  own  part,  I  will  spare  the  reader  and  myself 
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the  trouble  of  entering*  into  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  each ;  content  with  observing  once  more^ 
that  their  nnmbera  are  Tery  great,  and  their  dif- 
ferences very  trifling.  There  is  scarcely  a  country 
in  the  tropical  ctimates  tiiat  does  not  swarm  with 
theiD^  and  scarcely  a  forest  that  Ib  not  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  monkiei  distinct  from  all  others.  Every 
different  wood  along  the  coast  of  Africa  may  be 
considered  as  a  separate  colony  of  monkieSj  differing 
from  those  of  the  next  district  in  colour,  in  size^ 
and  malicious  mischief.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  the  monkies  of  two  cantons  are  never  found  to 
mix  with  each  other^  but  rigoronsly  to  observe  m 
separation;  each  forest  produces  only  its  own ;  and 
these  guard  their  limits  from  the  intrusion  of  all 
strangers  of  a  different  race  from  tlwmselves.  la 
this  they  somewhat  resemUe  the  faaman  inhabitants 
of  the  savage  nations,  among  whom  they  are  found, 
where  the  petty  kingdoms  are  numerous,  and  their 
manners  opposite.  There^  in  the  eaftent  of  a  few 
miles,  the  traveller  is  presented  with  men  speaking 
different  languages,  professing  different  religions, 
governed  by  ditferent  laws,  and  only  resemUing 
each  other  in  their  mutual  animosity. 

In  general,  monkies  of  all  kinds,  being  less  than 
the  baboon,  are  endued  with  less  powers  of  doing 
mischief.  Indeed^  the  ferocity  ci  their  nature  seems 
to  diminish  with  their  size ;  and  when  taken  wild 
in  the  woods,  they  are  sooner  tamed,  and  more 
easily  taught  to  imitate  man,  than  the  former.  More 
gende  than  the  baboon,  and  less  grave  and  suUeoi 
than  the  ape,  they  soon  begin  to  exert  all  their 
sportive  mimickries,  and  are  easily  restrained  by 
correction.    Bat  it  must  be  confeised  that  they 
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Mrill  do  nothHii^  they  aft  desired  without  iMtinf^? 

for,  if  their  fears  be  entirely  removed,  they  are 

the  mmi  iosoloai  and  Imd&U^Mkg  ainmalfl  in 

In  their  native  woods  they  are  not  less  the  pests 
of  man  than  of  other  animala.  The  monkies^  ssljb 
m  travdler^^  are  w  poneamm  of  wtty  forert  wbero 
tiiey  rmde,  and  may  be  oonsidertd  ft«  the  maetmi 
of  the  place.  Neither  the  tiger,  nor  the  lion  itself, 
yriH  venture  to  dispute  the  domioipn^  siAce  th€s«« 
ttam  the  top  of  tices^  coBtinuftUy  csrry  on  fto  oflfea- 

sive  war^  and  by  their  agility  escape  all  possibility 
of  piu»iut.  Nor  have  the  birds  less  to  fear  from 
tehr  continaal  dtpradttions ;  for,  ^  these  harodess 
inhabitants  of  the  wood  usually  haiki  upon  trees, 
tb^  monkies  arc  for  evei^  on  the  watch  to  find  out 
and  rob  their  noits ;  and  sndi  is  their  petakat 
delight  m  mteehief,  that  they  wiU  0ifig  their  eggs 
against  the  ppround  when  they  want  appetite  or 
inclination  to  devour  tiiem. 

There  is  but  one  aninMl  in  all  thefoiest  4bat  ven- 
tares  to  oppose  the  monkey,  and  that  is  the  serpent. 
The  larger  snakes  are  often  seeu  winding  up  the 
trees  where  the  asonkies  mide ;  and,  when  the; 
hapiien  to  surprise  iheai  sleeping,  swtUow  tbera 
whole,  before  the  little  animals  have"  time  to  make 
a  defence.  In  this  manner,  the  two  most  mis- 
cbievoai  kinds  in  all  natare  keep  the  whole  forest 
between  them  ;  both  equally  formidable  to  each 
odier,  and  for  ever  employed  in  mutoai  hostilities^ 
The  monkies  in  generd  inhabit  the  tofis  ef  the 
trees,  and  the  serpents  ding  to  the  branches  nearar 
the  bottom  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  are  for  ever 

DsBcription  Historiqne  de  Macti^ar,  p.  6h 
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seen  near  each  other,  like  enemies  in  the  same  lield 
of  battle.  Some  iravellar^  indeed^  have  supposed 
that  their  viciiiity  ralbar  tigmd  their  nmtvmk  friend* 
riiip^  and  that  they  vnited  in  this  manner  to  form  an 
ofiensive  league  against  all  the  r^t  of  aniaiated 
nature.^  *^  1  have  seen  theae  aionJuee,"  layt 
liabat,  playing  their  gaflnbob  upon  those  verf 
branches  on  which  tlie  snakes  were  reposing,  and 
jamping  over  them  without  receiving  any  iigury^ 
altkoagh  the  serpenb  of  thttk  coaatry.  vrore  naturally 
vindictive,  and  always  ready  to  bite  whatever  dis- 
turbed them/'  These  gambob^  however^  were 
pnibaUy  nothing  nibro  liia&  the  iiisaHs  of  au  enemy 
HmU  was  conscious  of  its  own  safety;  and  the 
monkies  might  have  provoked  the  snake  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  often  see  sparrows  twitter  at  a  cat. 
However  this  be,  the  forest  is  generally  divided 
between  them ;  and  these  woods,  which  Nature 
seems  to  have  embellished  with  her  richest  megnir 
ficence^  rather  inspiite  tenor  than  ddUghtj  and 
diiefty  serve  as  retreats  ftnr  mischief  and  malignity. 
:  The  enmity  of  these  animals  to  mankind,  is 
partly  ridiculous^  and  partly  formidaUe.  They 
seem^  says  Le  Comte  and  others^  to  have  a  peculiar 
iostiiict  in  discovering  their  foes  ;  and  are  perfectly 
diilled,  when  attacked,  in  mutually  defending  and 
assisting  each  other*  When  a  traveller  enters  among 
these  woods,  they  consider  htm  as  an  invader  upon 
their  dominions,  and  ail  join  to  repel  the  intrusion. 
Jyt  first  they  snrvey  him  with  a  kind  of  inscdent 
cariosity.  "Rbey  jump  flrom  branch  to brandi,  pursue 
him  as  he  1^09  alongj  and  make  a  loud  chattering, 

.  ^  Lsli^  Rdst  de  T^Afiiq.  Occident,  p.  S17. 
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to  call  the  rest  of  their  eompatiioiif  'togedier.  Thejr- 

then  begin  their  hostilities  by  grinning*,  threatening^, 
and  flinging  down  the  withered  branches  at  him, 
which  they  break  from  the  trees:  they  even  take, 
their  excrements  in  their  hands,  and  throw  them 
at  his  head.    Thus  they  attend  him  wherever  he 
goes;  jumping  from  tree  to  tree  with  each  amastng 
swiftness^  that  the  eye  can  scarcdy  attend  theur 
motions.    Although  they  take  the  most  desperate 
leaps^  yet  they  are  seldom  seen  to  come  to  the 
ground^  for  they  easily  ftsten-upon  the  brandbea 
that  break  their  fall^  and  stick,  either  by  their 
hands,  feet^  or  tail,  wherever  they  touch.    If  one 
of  them  happens  to  be  wounded,  the  rest  assemble 
ronnd,  and  chp  their  Angers  into  the  wound,  as  if. 
they  were  desirous  of  sounding  its  depth.    If  the 
bkxKl  flows  in  any  quantity,  some  of  them  keep  it 
shut  up,  while  others  get  leaves,  which  they  chew, 
and  thrust  into  the  opening:  however  extraordi- 
nary this  may  appear,  it  is  asserted  to  be  often  seen, 
and  to  be  strictly  true.   In .  this  manner  they  wage 
a  petnknt,  unequal  vrar ;  and  are  ofien  killed  in 
numbers  before  they  think  proper  to  make  a  retreat. 
This  they  effect  with  the  same  precipitation  with 
which  they  at  first  came  together.   In  this  retreat 
the  young  are  seen  clinging  to  the  back  of  the 
female,  with  which  she  jumps  away,  seemingly 
unembarrassed  by  the  burthen. 
'  The  curiosity  of  the  Europeans  has,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  induced  the  natives  of  the  places  where  these 
animals  reside,  to  catch  or  take  them  alive  by  every 
art  they  are  able.   The^usual  way  in  sufh  case,  is 
to  shoot  the  female  as  siie  carries  her  young,  and 
then  both,  of  course,  tumble  to  the  ground*  But 
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^Y^ti  this  is  not  easily  performed  ;  for  if  the  animal 
be  not  kffied  outright;  it  will  not  fell ;  bat  clinging 
.to  some  branch,  continues^  even  when  dend^  its  . 
former  grasp,  and  remains  on  the  tree  where  it  was 
«hoty  until  it  drops  off  by  putrefaction.  .  In  thi$ 
manner  it  is  totally  lost  to  the  pursuer ;  for  to  atr 
tempt  climbing  the  tree,  to  bring  either  it  or  the 
young  one  down^  would  probably  be  fatal,  from  the 
number  of  serpents  that  are  hid  among  the  branches. 
For  this  reason  the  sportsman 'always  takes  care  to 
«  aim  at  the  head  ;  which^  if  he  hits^,  the  monkey 
falls  directly  to  the  ground;  and  the  young  one 
comes  down  at  the  same  time^  clinging  to  its  dead 
'parent.       -  •  . 

The  jEkiropeans  along  the  coasts  of  Guinea  often 
go  into  the  woods  to  shoOt  monkies ;  and  nothing 
pleases  the  Negroes  more  than  to  see  those  animals 
drop^  against,  which  they  have  the  greatest  animo- 
aity. '  They  consider  ihem,  and  not  without  reason, 
as  the  most  miscbtevons  and  tormenting  creatures 
in  the  world ;  and  are  happy  to  see  their  numbers 
d^ptioyedj  upon  a  double  account ;  ais  well  because 
they  dread  their  devastations^  as  because  they  love 
their  flesh.  The  monkey,  which  is  always  skinned 
before  it  is  eaten,  when  served  up  at  a  Negro 
feast,  looks  so  like  a  child,  that  an  European  is 
shocked  at  the  very  sight.  The  natives,  however, 
who  are  not  so  nice,  devour  it  as  one  of  the  highest 
delicacies ;  and  assiduously  attend  our  sportsmen, 
to  proit  bjr  th^  spoil.  But  what  they  are  chiefly 
astonished  at,  is  to  see  our  travellers  carefully  taking 
their  young  ones  alive,  while  they  leave  them  the 
old  ones,  that  are  certainly  the  most  fit  to  be  eaten. 
They  cannot  comprehend  what  advantage  can  arise 
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to  us  from  cducaUng  or  keeping'  a  little  animal^  that, 
by  experience,  tliey  know  to  be  eijualfy  fimi|^ 
vdtb  Irioka  and  nif ehi^f :  mmm  of  Ihen  bam  ercn 
been  led  to  suppose,  that,  with  a  kind  of  perverse 
affeclion^  we  lojve  only  ereatorea  o£  the  most  mia* 
diievDua  kaida;  and  kMimg  aeen  ut>  oftt»  htf 
ymng  and  tane  moakjes,  they  have  takaa  oqaij 
care  to  bring  mts  to  our  factors,  offering  theai  for 
•ak,  and  grejally  disappointed  al  fii^diiig  90  pur* 
diaacr  fisr  aa  hapafnl  a  conmodity.^ 

The  Negroes  consider  these  animals  as  their 
greatest  plague ;  anc^  inde^,  they  dp  mcredibk 
dattagt^  when  they  com-  m  oampanits  to  lay  waste 
a  field  of  Indian  corn  or  rice,  or  a  plantation  of 
sugar-canes.  They  carry  off  as  mud^v  as  ih^  are 
able ;  aad  they  destaoy  leu  timee  mare-  than-  they 
bear  away.  Theit  mantiet  of  phiodering  i»  pretty 
much  like  that  of  the  baboons  already  mewtioiied^ 
in  a  gaiadaiu  One  of  them  atanda  eeatljMl  upoH' t  * 
taee^  wMte  the  vest  are  phmdering,  cMefti%.  and 
cautiously  turning  on  every  side,  but  particulftrfy 
to  that  OA  whicbtthere  is^  the  greatest  danger ;  in  the 
ncan  time^  die  mt.  of  the  apoileia^  puiwe-  tbei^ 

work  with  great  silence  ajid  assiduity ;  they  are  not 
contented  with  the  first  blade  of  corn,  op  the  first 
cane-tliat  tbey  happen  to^  lay  their  handi  w ;  Ifeey 
fint  pull  up  such  as  appear  most  aitarifig  to  the 
eye:  they  turn  it  rouiKl,  examine,,  compare  it  with 
Others^  ai)di£4hey>  find  it  t^  their  miiMlj  stick  it/ttMtor 
one  of  their  shMldera.  When  ttiis  mmnnm 
tliey  have  got  their  load,  they  begin  to  think  of  re- 
treating :  bttt  if  it  should  happen  thatth^^ewi^era-of 
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fh«  fitid  a^fNNii^  «d  ifiterrapt  thetv  i^rtrikSkm,  tbeif 

fkftbfit)  ct^dtltiel  instantly  g-ives  notice,  by  crjing 
out,  HOKp,  houp,  houp !  which  the  rest  per&ctl^ 
MdMitiitiil^  att  onoa  Arowibg  ddwn  ikm 
torn  ih6y  hold  in  ihtfir  left  hands^  scamper  off  upon 
three  legs,  cairyitig  the  remaitider  in  the  right.  If 
tbey  ara  sUU  hotly  pursuedi  Ibey  than  arc  conteBt  Ui  - 
thFb^  imm  Arir  whole  ttdrtilleii,  and  to  tdke  teftige 
among  their  woods,  on  the  tops  of  which  they 
remain  ia  perfect  sacority. 

Were  m  tf>  give  fiiith  to  what  oook  travellenf 
aSBttre  us^  of  th^  governraent,  pdicies,  and  subor*- 
dination  of  these  animale,  we  mi§ht  perfa^s  be 
tloMf  mAk  eaaddtj^ ;  but  we  have  no  reasoii  to 
MM  that  tbay  Are  indtf  It  &i*d  of  disdplUie,  wbiclt 
they  exercise  among  each  other.  Th^y  are  gene- 
Adty  (iaea  to  keep  togeth«  ia  oompaAies,  to  march 
fa  MMt  dMar^  Md  to  otoy  tlNr  twee  <tf  fome  partr« 
^riar  chieftaiitj  remarkable  for  his  size  and  gravity^ 
One  spedeii  of  these,  whkh  M.  BuSbu  calls  the 
OmiM^  aiKd  which  alte  reoiariuible  §m  the  lead' 
ness  and  the  di^itictneds  of  their  voice,  are  still 
fiiore  so  for  the  use  to  which  they  convert  it.  I 
ha^e  ftei|ueil%  b^ett  a  vkritoesir/'  says  Mmfgtmi 
^  dp  ttMlpa««ltuMta|i8fifd  daiibdnitiona.  EiFory  day, 
both  ilk>r^g  aiid  evening,  the  ouarines  assemble 
i6t  Ihe^  Woods  t»  i^ecaive  instructions;  Whcd 
OMIb  lill^dr,  diit^  amenj^'  Ibe  nuaiber  taft^-  thd 
llrg^hest  place  on  a  tree,  and  maites  a  signal  with 
hk  hai^  to  the  rest  to  ait  n^uiid^  in  order  to  heaii^euw 
A0«)^nias^h^#eea  tfiem  plabed^  be  begine  hh  div 

eout^  wjth'  so  loud  a  voice,  and  yet  ia  a'Hlaimra^ 
ab'  pr^ipitate,  ttot  to  bear  him  at  a  diitaace,  one 
imUvthkrii  tttt  4duAe  ^baapaiiy  wmr  efj^iig»  oat  fi 
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the  same  tinxe :  however;  during  that  timej  dife'atitjr 

is  speaking";  and  all  the  rest  observe  the  most  pro- 
found silence.  When  this  has  (jione^  he  makes  a 
sign  with  the  hand  for  the  rest  to  reply  ;  and  at  that 
instant  they  raise  their  voices  together,  until  by 
another  signal  of  the  hand  they  are  enjoined  silence. 
This  they  as  readily  obey ;  tili^  at  last^  the  .whole 
assembly  breaks  up,  after  Uearing  a  repetition  of  the 
same  preachment.'* 

The  chief  food  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  fruits,  the 
buds  of  trees;  or  succulent  roots  and  plants.  They 
all,  like  man,  seem  fond  of  sweets  ;  and  particu- 
larly the  pleasant  juice  of  the  palm-tree  and  the 
sugar-cane.  With  these  the  fertile  reg^ns  in  which 
they  are  bred  seldom  fiiil  to  supply  them ;  but  when 
it  happens  that  these  fail^  or  that  more  nourish! no;  • 
food  becomes  more  agreeable^  they  eat  injsects  and 
worms ;  and/  sometimes,  if  near  the  coasts^  descend 
to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  cat  oysters,  crabs,  and 
shell-fish.  Their  .manner  of  managing  an  oyster 
is  extraordinary  enough ;  -  but  it  is  too  well  attested, 
to  fail  of  our  assent.  -  As  the  oysters  in  the  tropical 
climates  are  g-enerally  larger  tlian  with  us,  the 
monkieSj  vyhen  they  go  to  the  sea-side,  pick  up  a 
stone,  and  clap  it  betweisn  the  opening  shells :  this 
prevents  them  from  closing  ;  and  the  monkey  then 
eats  the  fish  at  his  ease.  They  often  also  draw  crabs 
from  the  watier,  by  putting  their » tail  to  tlie  hole 
where  that  animal  takes  Inelfiige,  and  the  crab  fesftraing 
upon  it,  they  withdraw  it  with  a  jerk,  and  thus 
puU  their  prey  upon  shore.  This  habit  :Of  laying 
traps  fer:  other  animals,  makeb- them  very  - cfiutioos 
of  being  entrapped  themselves;  and  1  an)  assured, 
)»y .  many:  psrsoM^  of.  credit,  that  M  stoce^I  how 
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nicely  baited  soever,  will  take  the  monkey  of  the 
West-Indian  islands ;  for  having  been  accustomed 
to  tlie  cunning  of  tnan^  it  opposes  its  natural  dis* 
trust  to  human  artifice. 

The  monkey  generally  brings  forth  one  at  a  time, 
and  sometimes  two.  They  are  rarely  fonnd  tor 
breed  when  brought  over  into  Europe ;  but  of  those 
that  do,  they  exhibit  a  very  striking  picture  of 
parental  affection.  The  male  and  female  are  nevei' 
tired  of  fondling*  their  young  one.  They  instruct 
it  with  no  little  assiduity  ;  and  often  severely  cor- 
rect it^  if  stubb(\rn,  or  disinclined  to  profit  by  their 
example :  they  hand  it  from  one  to  the  other ;  and 
when  the  male  has  done  showing"  his  reg;ud,  the 
female  takes  her  turn.  When  wild  in  the  woods, 
the  female,  if  she  happens  to  have  two,  carries  one 
on  ber  back,  and  the  other  in  her  arms:  that  on 
her  back  clings  very  closely,  c]as])ing  its  hands 
round  her  neckj  and  its  feet  about  her  middle ; 
when  she  wants  to  suckle  it^  she  then  alters  their 
position  ;  and  that  h  has  been  fed  gives  place 
to  the  otlier,  which  she  takes  in  her  arms.  It  often 
bappens  that  she  is  unable  to  leap  from  one  tree  to 
another^  when  thus  loaden ;  and  upon  such  occa- 
sions^ their  dexterity  is  very  surprising.  The  whole 
fiimily  form  a  kind  of  chain,  locking  tail  in  taii^ 
or  band  in  hand^  and  one  of  them  holding  the 
branch  above,  the  rest  swing  down^  balancing  to 
and  fro,  like  a  pendulum,  until  the  undermost  is 
enabled  to  catch  hold  of  the  lower  branches  of  some 
neighbouring  tree.  When  the  hold  is  fixed  below, 
the  monkey  lets  go  that  which  was  above,  and  thus 
comes  und^most  in  turn ;  but,  creeping  up  along 
.the  chain,  attains  the  next  bfaB^ras^ .  like  the  rest ; 
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en4  ^9  Oiey  all  take  {kismwod  of  ^  tm^  frMbawt 

#V(er  coming  to  the  ground. 
,  Wbeu  m  a  niaie  ot  domestic  l^nienefi^^  t^ope  wi^i 
mals  are  very  amusing^  and  itStm  fill  up  a  vacaill 
hjoufj  when  other  entertainment  is  wanting;.  There 
are  {^yr  ih^jL  are  not  a(;qi9a^nte4  with  i\\eir  varioufk 
mumclurieit,  and  tfieir  m^pricji^iH*  of  a^Uvity. 
))ut  it  is  geoeial^y  in  company  with  olbar  animaJ^ 
of  a  more  simple  disposition  that  their  tricks  and 
superior  iniit)Hcts.  aJf^  dv^Pi  they  to  ^ 
deUgbt  in  torioeiitjiig  tbem ;  a^  I  haffOs^Mi^ctf 
them  amusing  itself  for  hours  together,  in  imposing 
^pon  the  gravity  of  a  cat.  Erasmus  teils  us  of  ^ 
large  monkey^  kept  by  Sir  Tbpioaa  Moif^,  tM#  <m 
day  diverting  itself  in  his  garden^  whara  som^  tama 
rabbits  were  kept,  played  several  of  its  usual  pranks 
^OQg  thepiy  whil^  the  rabbita  s^rcel)[  Imew 
what  ta  ^ake  of  Uieir  mm  ^^quaintaiKe ui  Iba 

mean  time,  a  weasel,  that  came  for  very  differeat 
purposes  than  those  qi  ent^tainmaat^  was 
peering  about  tbe  p]a^  in  wbiqb  <ibf  f^bb^  wavt 
fed,  and  endaavwring  to  aiake  ita  way^  by  rmoW'* 
ing  a  board  that  closed  their  hutch.  While  the 
moaliey  saw  jm^  dangar^,  it  GOBtioMed  a  calm  apec^ 
tptor  of  the  an^my'a  aflforta;  but  juak  wben^  by 

long  labour,  the  weasel  had  eifectcd  its  purpose^ 
.  i^nd  had  removed  the  boar^^  the  monkey  stffit 
Apd»  witik  thie  ^imt  daxt^i^y,  f^aAienad  H  agaja  in 
its  place ;  and  the  disappointed  wea9el  was  toa 
Hiuch  fatignec(  (a^  renew  its  operations.  To  this  I 
If i|i<  oal^  a4<^  vvbs^t  Ffft)a^  Qirli,  in  his  bi^y  of 
A^iq^aj  aaawmiPA^^ba  Iprya.  In  tbat  homd €oan^ 
try,  where  he  went  to  convert  the  savage  natives 
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and  disappointment;  while  his  health  was  totally 
iufp^HA  6y  Ibci  ti#iig  of  Ibe  dimale,  his 
paliMeei  tikhHllBCed  by  the  efastfiMlCfy  of  the  8tat>M 
imtiteS;,  and  his  little  provisions  daily  plundered, 
Wiihotfl  #edreM ;  in  such  an  exigency  he  found  more 
AdlhM  iei^ioM  thm  the  ttonkies  fhun  the  meA ; 
these  he  had  taught  to  attend  him,  to  guard  him. 
While  stepping,  against  thieves  and  rats,  to  comb 
Ui  %b  fetch  bk  Wal^^ ;  and,  be  disMs,  that 
Hfl§!r  «t^n  Indffe  tHicflabU^  A^it  tAe  fiuriito  Hi- 
habkan(H  of  the  place.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
^t  in  those  countries  where  the  men  ate  most 
IttrMmii  Ifttftf tf,  Mie  brulte  ^f^e  ilMC  aAive  Md 
sa^'acious.  It  is  in  the  torrid  tracts^  inhabited  by 
Barbarians,  that  snch  various  anhnals  are  found  with 
imiUct  netoiy  aj^lMchiiig^  ^t^h.  Tfie  sava^ 
fmtl  (St  kMtk  and  Aftiefita,  ai6c(yirdmgiy  suppose 
monkie^  to  be  rtctt  ;  idle,  slothful,  rational  beings ; 
^apaftfeof  speech  and  cotivemtion  ;  but  obstinately 
AlMf,  RHr  few  of  b^in^  cfditipelled  t6  labour. 

Jfei  ^  art  savage,  those  of  Afri<ia  are  the  most 
blUtal,  BO,  of  all  countries,  the  monkies  of  Africa 
are  the  most  expert  and  entertaining^.'  The  moiikiet 
Airterica  are,  in  general,  lieiHie^  s6  Sagacious 
ndr  ^  tractable,  nor  is  their  form  so  nearly  ap- 
pmLdt&t^  that  of  fSMi,  The  monkies  of  the 
^dntM^HC  majr  be  very  eaftSy  akftingulsbed  firdnf 
lli^e  <if  iht  old,  by  three  marks.  Those  of  the 
ancient  continent  are  universally  found  to  have  % 
tfAMid  ealkltt»  silbMHoe  behind,  npbiM  wbieb  they 
Ml  Which  th6#e  of  Atll^rilMi  are  entirely  Witht>Ul: 
tbo^  idso  of  the  ancient  continent  have  the  nos* 

frikr  dSSkteMj  fitt^Md,  nroie  reieiabUn^  those  of 
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American  monkies  have  them  opening  on  each  side  ; 
thoBQ  oi  the  ancient  world  have  pouch^is  on  eacti 
side  the  jaw>  into  which  they  put  their  provtaion«, 
which  those  of  America  are  without :  lastly,  none 
of  the  monkies  of  the  ancient  continent  hang  by 
the  tail>  which  many  of  -  the  America^,  boi^m  are 
known:  to  do.  ^  By  these  marki  tbe  monkies  of  either, 
contineiil  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each 
otb(^,  and  prized  accordingly. .  Tb^  /Airicaa 
monkey^  as  I  am  assured,  peqaires  a  logger  edaca* 
tioii^  and  more  correction,  than  that  of  America; 
but;  it  is  at  last  found  capable. of  more  yaripus 
powers  of  imita^iou>  and  shows  a  greateir  degree  oC 
cunning  and  activity. 

,  M.  Bttffonj  who  has  examined  this  race  of  imita-* 
tive  beings  with  greater  accuracy  tbaa  ^ny  o^h^r. 
naturalist  before  him,  makes  but  nine  species  of 
monkies  belonging  to  the  ancient  continent ;  and 
eleven  belonging  to  the  new.  .  To  allthese]begive^, 
the  names  which  they  by  in  th^ ir ;  respective 
countries;  which,  undoubtedly,  is  the  method 
least  liable  to  error^  and  the  most  proper  £or 
imitation.  c/  » 

Of  the  monkies  of  the  ancient  continent^  the. 
first  he  describes^  is  the  Macaguo ;  somewhat  re- 
serobhng  a  baboon  in  size^  strength  of  ^body^  and 
a  hideous  wrinkled  visage :  it  differs,  however^  in 
having  a  very  long  tail,  which  is  covered  with 
tufted  hair.  It  is  a  native  of  Congo.  •>  .  ^  •  i 
«  The  second  is  the  Patas^  which  is  about  the.same 
.size  with  the  lormer  ;  but  differs,  in  having  ar longer 
body^  iind  a  face  less  hideous;  it  is  particularly, 
remarkable  for  the  colour  of  its  b^ir^  v which  is  of  .a 
red^  so  brilliant^  that  the  animal  looks  as  if  it  w^^ 
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actually  painted.  It  is  usually  brought  from 
Senegal;  a.od  by  some,  called  the  Red  Africaa 
Monl^ey.  »     .  . 

The  third  of  the  ancient  continent  is  the  Mai- 
brouk  ;  of  which  he  supposes  the  monkey  which  he 


remarkable  for  a  long' taiL  &nd  long  beard;  the 
other  for  a  cap  of  hair^  that  covers  the  crown  of  Uio, 
liead>  .£rom  whence  it  takes  the  name,  Botb;ajrei 
i^atWes  of  tbe  East  Indies ;  and  the  Bfamtns^  who^ 

extend  theii*  charity  to  all  the  brute  creation,  have 
Iiospilais  for  such  of  them  as  happen  to  be  sick^or. 
otherwise  disabled.  -  , 

:  The  fourth  of  this  kind  is  the  Mangabey ;  this 
may  be  distinguished  from  all  others^  by  its  eye-lids^ 
which  iare  .iiaked,  and  of  a  striking  whiteness;  It 
is  a  Bsjti¥e  of  Madagascar. 

\  The  fifth  is  the  Mona,  or  the  Cephus  of  the 
ancients. ;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  colour^  which  is 
variegated  with  black  and  red ;  and  its  tail  is  of  an 

ash  colour,  with  two  white  spots  on  each  side,  at 
its  insertion,    it  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 


The  sixth  is  the  Callatrix,  or  Green  Monkey  of 
St.  lago;  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  greea 
colour  on  the  back,  its  white  breast  and  belly;  and 
its  bfack  fiace. 

.  The  seventh  is  the  Mustoc,  or  White  Nose ; 
distinguished  by  the  whiteness  of  its  lips^  from 
whence  it  has  received  its  name^  the  rest  of  the  &c6 

being  of  a  deep  blue.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Gold 
Coasts  and  a  very  beautiful  little  animal. 

The  eighth  is  the  Talapoin;  and  may  be  dis-^ 
tinguished  as  well  by  its  beautiful  variety  of  green^ 
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white^  and  yeflow  hair^  as  by  that  under  the  eyes, 
beiog  of  a  greater  length  tbati  the  regt.  it  is  rapt- 
posed  to  be  a  nati?e  of  Africa  and  the  East. 

The  ninth  and  last  of  the  monWes  of  the  ancient 
continent^  is  the  Doac^  8o  caHed  in  CocbinGhiaa^ 
of  tfMdi  eountry  it  ia  a  native.  Thedottcaeama 
unite  the  chamctera  of  all  the  former  together :  with 
a  long  tail^  Kke  the  monkey ;  of  a  size  as  large  as 
Ibt  baboon  ;  and  wMi  a  Hat  &ce,  like  the  ape :  it; 
reaettbka  the  Amerieafa  ntMbiea^  in  bating 

no  callosity  on  its  posteriors.  Thus  it  seems  to 
forn  the  shade  by  which  the  monkiea  of  0M  conti- 
nent are  linked  with  those  of  the  Other* 

Kekt  come  the  morikies  of  the  new  continent ; 
which^  as  hath  been  said^  differ  from  tho^  of  the 
oM^  m  tbe  make  of  Hieir  nostrik^  ia  ibeir  bmmg 
no  eanosity  in  their  posteriors^  and  in  Miolr  Iwritai^ 
no  pouches  on  each  side  of  the  jaw.  They  ditfer 
ako  from  each  other,  a  part  of  them  making 
aae  ctf  ihehr  tails  to  bang  by;  whiih  otbnt  of  Uma 
have  Vkt  taH  very  s^ong  and  nniscul&rj  and  senriafp 
by  way  of  a  6(fh  hand  to  hoM  by.  Those  witk 
muscular  holding  tails  are  called  Sapajons ;  tfaasa 
trftb  feeble  usdesa  tails  arer  edlad  Sagaioa*  .  Of  Ae 
sapi^us  there  are  five  sorts :  of  the  sagoins  there 
are  six. 

The  first  of  the  sapajons  is  the  WaDRie^  or  tha 
Biaaifian  6uariba.  This  monkey  is  as  large  as  a 
fy%,  with  black  long  hair,  and  remarkaUe  for  the 
toudoess  ef  itafoiee.  U;  isttebirg»l  of  die maatey 
kind  to  be  foand  in  America. 

The  second  is  the  Coaiti ;  which  may  be  distrrt- 
gaifshed  from  the  rest,  by  having  na  tbunbj  and 

cMaeiivently,  bM  ihur  Angen  onthatwia  ftM  pam. 
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Th^  toil,  bolrevtrj  8uppli€8  tkt  Meets  of  the  hand  ; 

with  this  the  animal  sHngs  it$elf  £rom  one  tree 
to  another  with  surfH'ising  rapidity.* 

Tht  tkord  is  Ibe  Sajou ;  diiiingiiisiMd  frwn  tht 

rQst  Qf  tli^  t^^p^jQus,  by  it9  yellowish^  lle»b>cokMHred 
face. 

The  fimrtb  is  the  Sm«  Ititsomewiifttlai^ertbaii 

^  sigou^  and  has  a  broader  nmsiEk.  It  is  called 
id$o  die  Bewaiter^  from  its  {^culiar  maimer  of 
iMldiitiog^  mhm  <ither  thveatwi^  or  beBttn« 

Captain  Stedman,  while  hunting  among  the  woods  of  SurK 
ififm  praTi9i(Mii^  sajf »  that  he  ihot  at  two  of  these  animals^ 
fdtb  an  intention  of  nu^kiog  broth  of  them.  But  the  d«Mnieti«a 
4|f  ope  of  them,  he  says,  was  attended  with  auch  circumstanceiv 
as  alnMiBk  erar  alterwarda  decelred  him  from  goiag  is  inonkej 
hunting. 

^  Sf«iligmeDeatlf«e  thehaakof  tlMriminlhecaiiofl^  the 
m9fim  Mdt  ahalt  fironak^iig  alUr  hia  coiii«kmoa«|  and  haint 
perched  on  a  broach  that  hung  over  the  water*  examined  me  with 
attention  and  the  strongest  marks  of  curiosi^ ;  no  doubt  taking 
laa^^a  giant  iofliia  own  apacieit  ^Mte  he  diacterad  prodigiomlj, 
end  kcfiidaocfaig  aedabaldng  tha  bonghs  oe  wbfeh  ftio  Miad» 
with  incredible  strength  and  agility.  At  this  thne  I  kid  my  {Meee 
to  my  shoulder,  and  brought  him  down  from  the  tree  into  the 
Stream :  but  may  I  never  again  be  witness  to  such  a  scene  I  The 
rai«entb!e.animal  was  not  dead,  but  mortally  wounded.  I  seized 
him  by  the  tail ;  and  taking  him  in  both  my  hands  to  end  his 
torment,  swung  hira  round,  and  hit  his  head  against  the  side  of 
the  canoe ;  but  the  poor  creature  still  contifiued  alive,  and  looking 
at  me  In  the  most  affcctino"  manner  that  can  be  conceived,  I  knew 
no  other  means  of  ending  his  murder,  tiian  to  hold  him  under  the 
water  fiU  he  was  drowned^  wli^  ray  heart  nckened  on  his  ae^ 
09Wl|t  hia  dying  Tittle  ejeB  still  continued  to  follow  me  with 
aospoing  reproach,  till  their  light  gradually  fonook  them,  and  the 
wcetched  animal  expired.  I  felt  so  mudi  on  this  occasioot  thai 
f  eould  noither  faste  of  ikiin  or  his  companion  #hen  they  were 
AsMdt  tha^  KfaarHUiHMgr  afttdadtoaoooe  otesa-dfifidous 
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The  fifth  and  last  of  the  sapajou  kind,  or  monkieii 
that  hold  by  the  tail,  is  the  Samiri,  or  Aurora  ;  which 
18  the  smallest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  alL  It  is 
of  a  fine  orange  €ok>ttr^  with  two  circles  of  flesh 
round  the  eyes.  It  is  a  very  tender^  jleiicate  animal; 
and  held  in  high  price. 

Of  the'  sagoins  with  feeble  tails^  there  are 
six  kinds.  The  first  and  the  largest,  is  the  Saki,  or 
Cagui ;  so  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  liair  on 
its  tail,  that  it  has  been  often  termed  the  ;Fox*tailed 
Monkey.  It  is  of  diflTerent  sizes;  some  being 
twice  as  large  as  others.  * 

The  second  of  this  kind  is  the  Tamaim ;  which 
is  usually  black,  with  the  feet  yellow.  Some, 
however^  are  found  all  over  brown,  spotted  with 
yellow.  • 

The  third  is  the  Wistiti;  remaricable  for  the 
lairge  tufts  of  hair  upon  its  face,  and  its  aiinulated 
tail. 

The  fourth  is  the  Marikina  ;  with  a  mane  round 
the  neA,  and  a  IniDch  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 

like  a  lion.  • 

The  fifth  is  called  the  Pinch :  with  the  face  of  a 

'I 

beautiful  black,  and  white  hair  that  descends  on 
each  side  the  face>  like  that  of  man. 

The  last,  least,  and  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the 
Mico,  an  animal  too  curiously  adorned,  not  to 
demand  a  particular  description;  which  is  thus 
given  of  it  by  M.  Condamiue.    "  That,"  says,  he, 

which  the  governor  of  Para  made  me  a  present  of, 
was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  was  seen  in  the 
country.  The  hair  on  its  body  was  of  a  beautiful 
silver  colour,  brighter  than  that  of  the  most  venera- 
ble human  hair :  while  the  tail  was  of  a  deep  Jirowji> 
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iacliniDg  to  blackness.  It  had  another  singularity, 
more  iiemaikable  than  the .  former ;  its  eara^  it* 
cheeks^  and  lips,  were  tinetnred  with  so  bright  a 
Vermillion,  that  one  could  scarcely  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  vfras  natural.  I  kept  it  a- year ;  and  it 
was  still  alive  when  I  made  this  description  of  it^ 
almost  w  ithin  sight  of  the  coasts  of  Prance  :  all  I 
could  then  do,  was  to  preserve  it  in  spirits  of  wine, 
which,  miglit  serve  to  keep  it  in  such  a  state  as  to 
show  that  I  did  not  in  the  least  exaggerate^  in  my 
description/' 


0/  The  Maki* 

The  last  of  the  monkey  kind  arc  the  MakJes ; 
which  have  no  other  pretensions  to  be  placed  in 
this  class,  except  that  of  having  hands  like  the 
former,  and  making  use  of  them  to  climb  trees,  or 
to  plnck  their  food.  Animals  of  the  hare  kind, 
indeed,  are  often  seen  to  feed  themselves  with 
their  fore  paws,  but  tbey  can  hold  nothing  in  one 
of  them  singly,  and  are  obliged  to  take  up  whatever 
they  eat  in  both  at  once:  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  maki;  as  well-  as  the  monkey  kinds,  they  seize 

,  The: quadrupeds  wUch  compose' thSy  tiibey  djfo  so  mate* 
fially  in  tbeir  appearcnce^  shape,  aDdrmanDera^  from  anyof  the 
monkey  kind,  that  naturalists  have  liow.  consented  to  distinguish 

diem  by  the  common  name  of  Lemur.  They  have  four  front  teeth 

in  the  upper  jaw,  the  intemu  diate  ones  of  which  arc  remote;  in 
the  ]owcr  ywY  arc  six,  which  are  longer,  btretclicd  forward,  com- 
pressed, parallel,  and  placed  close  together:  the  canine  teeth  are 
single  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  and  close  to  the  grinders :  the 
grinders  are  several,  blightly  lobcd ;  the  foremost  of  which  are  a 
little  longer  and  sharper:  some  of  them  have  tails,  and  some  are 
.  imked»J  '  . 
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their  food  with  one  handj  preUy  much  like  a  mdn^ 
and  grasp  it  with  gmt  earn  EUd  ^mm^. 
maki,  therefore,  from  tlits  06iilbriiiattM«  in  ifb  hMd^^ 
both  before  and  behind,  approached  nearly  to  the 
monkey  kind  ;  but  in  othe«  f68p€icl*y  §ticli  ns  tk« 
make  Aa  snoiit,  fbnn  of  lfa«  Md  Umi 
parts  that  disting-uish  the  sexes,  it  entire!;^  difftw 
from  them.  There  are  many  different  ktnd^  ot 
ibe&i  aniniali ;  aO  tarying  from  eacbetbef  ifttirimHf 
or  size,  but  agreeing  in  th^  human-like  figure  of 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  in  their  long  nose^  .which 
somewhat  resembles  that  ei  a  dog.  As  most  of 
these  are  bred  in  the  depths  of  the  forest^  we  know 
little  more  concerning  them  than  thelE  fi^re. 
Their  way  o£  living;,  their  pow£i  of  ptt^nfuit.  and 
escape  can  only  be  snppM^iied,  fnam  the  analo|^  of 
their  conformation*  soniewhat  to  resemble  those  oC 
the  monkey. 

The  first  of  this  kind  i»  the  MboDCO-;  .n  beaiitifal 
aiiimaV  aboot  the  siie  of  a  common  cat,  but  tbe 

body  and  limbs  slenderer^  and  of  a  longer  make. 
It  has  a  very  long  tail,  at  least  double  tbe  lengjtb  ^ 
its  body  it  is.  covered  with  fur,  andv  naiked  altav^ 
nately  with  broad  rings  of  black  aad  white.  But 
what  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for,  besides  the  form 
eC  its  hands  and  19  tte  largthw  of  it9  eyis, 
which  are  smtounded  with  a  broad  Mack  space  ,*  and 
the  length  of  the  hinder  legs,  which  by  far  exceed 
those  before.  When  it  sleeps,  it  brings  its  nose  i0 
bdty,  and  its  tail  over  its  bead.  When  it  plays, 
it  uses  a  sort  of  galloping,  with  its  tail  raised  over 
its  back,  which  keeps  continually  in  motion.  The 
Bead  is  covered  wifli  dark  ash^onced  hair  ;  Ibe 
back  and  sides  with  a  red  ash-colour,  and  iot  se 
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dark  as  on  the  head ;  and  the  whole  gkiwy^  soft,  and 
delicate,  smooth  to  the  touchy  and  st^nd^n^  almost 
ttfrighty  Jlke.  UMb  pUe;o£!ili|Hit^  U  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar;  af^poMS  to  W  a  baroiless.  gende 
animal ;  and  though  it  resembles  the  monkey  in  many 
VQspficts,  it  lias  neither  its  mfilice  nos  ite  mischief ; 
Biemtiieless,  Ubathe  monkey,  itseems  iafafe  always 
in  mocion^  and  moves,  Hke  all  four-th^nded  animals^ 
in  an  oblique  direction. 

A  seeend  ol  llw  liiQdb  liUeh  ift  ^teo^a  mime  of 
Madagascar,  is  theMong>eK;  whieb  k  less  than  the 
former ;  w»lb  at  soft,  glossy  robe,  but  a  Hule  curled^ 
ThaaMQahfi  iatltidier  than  ib«k  of  Ihe.  mococa; 

egres  eee  Uedc,  with  orange  aefcnied  cindee 
round  the  pupil;  and  the  tail  is  of  one  uniforn 
eolour ;  as  to  the  rest,  it  is  fomid  oi  various  eeloura; 
eenlft  being:  Uaek,  otteiBt  taMrn  ;  bhA  itti  ttitiMi 
eonwrwhat  resemble  those  of  a  monkey.  - 

Xha  Van.  is  nmeh  lacigeii  thiMi  either  ef  the 
iMn^;  itetbakkinMh.leagtr^anriiiitbM:^ 
tuff  round  the  neekv  eensisling  o£  very  lodg  hair,  1^ 
which  it  may  be  easily,  distingaisbed  ffon  the  tf$L 

U^iSm  akfi  in  'ito>  disposifesiin^  mUeh  ist  fimee  and 
mnag!e^  as  aha  in  An  kmdness  of  itawite,  vludi 

somewhat  rambles  the  roaring  o£  the  lion.  This 
idsQ  is  a  native  of  ISSmAng^ucgur^ 
:  V  iTo^  lbiti'lribeinne  may  vefim  ili*  little  fcneJMniiM 
animal,  of:  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  M.  Bufibn 
caUa  the  Loei ;  vesy  remarkable,  iof  the  singuls«ily 

of  iteigwii  TUB;ii^<ifidkihtf  iMHris^ 
im  piopQrttoa  to  itef  size ;  having  nine  verlebraeinlbe 
Unoa;.  wteieBfcolherqnadrupedsjhavie<)nly( seven  :? 
the  littiy.a|ipeflmelilhUteloneeii  bphiiM^iuBi  fetil. 
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In  other  respects,  it  resemUeg  thoflC  irf  the  naki 
kind ;  as  well  in  its  hands  and  feet^  as  in  its  snont^ 
and  in  the  glossy  qualities  of  its  hair.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  squirrel ;  and  appears  to  be  a  tame, 

harmless  little  animal. 

♦  [Sir  William  Jones^  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  gives  a  pleasing  account  of 
the  manners  of  this  little  animal  in  a  state  of  domes* 
tication. 

"  He  wiis  for  the  most  part  gentle ;  except  in  the 
cold  season,  when  his  temper  seeinedwhofly  changed ; 
and  his  Creator  who  made  him  so  sensible  of  cold^  to 
^hich  he  must  often  have  been  exposed  when  in 
fais  native  forests,  gave  him.  probably  for  that 
reason,  his  thick  fur,  which  we  rarely  see  on  animals 
in  these  tropical  climates.  To  me,  who  not  only 
constantly  fed  him,  but  bathed  him  twice  a  week  in 
water  accommodated  to  the  seasons,  and  whom  he 
clearly  distinguished  from  others,  he  was  at  all  times 
grateful ;  but  when  I  disturbed  him  in  winter,  he 
Ivas  usually  indignant,  and  seemed  to  reproach  me 
with  the  uneasiness  he  felt,  though  no  possible  pre- 
cautions had  been  omitted  to  keep  him  in  a  proper 
degree  of  warmth.  At  all  times  he  was  pleased  with 
being  stroked  on  the  head  and  throat,  and  frequently 
suffered  me  to  touch  his  extremely  sharp  teeth  ;  but 
his  temper  was  always  quick,  and  when  he  was 
unreasonably  disturbed,  he  expressed  a  little  resent*- 
ment  by  an  obscure  murmur,  like  that  of  a  squirrel, 
or  a  greater  degree  of  displeasure  by  a  peevish  cry; 
especially  in  winter;  when  he  was  often  9»  fierce;,  on 
being  much  importuned,  as  any  beast  of  woods. 

From  half  an  hour  before  sun-rise  to  half  an 
hour  before  siui'set^  he  slept  withoat  intermission. 
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rolled  up  like  a  hedge4i<^i  and  aa  load  at  be 

awoke>  he  began  Co  prepare  htniBelf  for  the  hlboars 

of  his  approaching"  day,  licking  and  dressing  bim- 
i^f  like  a  cat ;  an  operation  which  the  fleubilitj  of 
hifl  nedc  and  limbg  enabled  hin  to  perform  nftf 
completely  :  he  was  then  ready  for  a  slight  break- 
fast ;  after  which  he  commooly  took  a  ihort  nap ; 
bnt  when  the  tnn  was  qaite  setj  be  recovered  aft 
hn  tivacity. 

His  ordinary  food  was  the  sweet  fruit  of  this 
country ;  plantains  always^  and  mangoes  durfaig 
the  season ;  but  he  refused  peaches,  and  was  not 
fond  of  mulberries,  or  even  quaiavas :  milk  he  lapped 
easily,  but  was  content  with  plain  water.  la 
genernl  he  was  not  vofaeiotts^  but  never  appeared 
satisfied  with  grasshoppers  ;  and  passed  the  whole 
night  while  the  hot  season  lasted^  in  prowling 
for  them.  When  a  grasshopper^  or  any  inse^ct^ 
alighted  wkhin  his  reach,  his  eyes,  which  he 
fixed  on  his  prey,  glowed  with  uncommon  fire  ; 
and  having  drawn  himself  back  to  spring  on  it 
With  greater  force,  be  sei2ied  hie  prey  vrith  both 
his  fore-paws,  but  hefd  it  in  ctie  of  them  whife 
he  devoured  it.  For  other  purposes,  and  some- 
tknee  even  for  that  of  holding  his  food^  he  used  ail 
bia  paws  indifferently  as  hands,  and  frequently 
grasped  with  one  of  them  tlic  higher  part  of  his 
ample  cage,  while  his  three  others  were  severally 
eng^g^  at  the  bottoms  of  it ;  but  the  posture  o£ 
wbieh  he  seemed  fondeet,  was  to  cling  with  all 
four  of  them  to  the  upper  wires,  his  body  being  in* 
terted.  In  the  evenings  he  iisuaHy  stood  erect  for 
many  minutes,  playing  on  the  wires  with  his^fiingers^ 
and  rapidly  m^viag  his  body  £rom  «ide  to  ^dcu 
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-as  if  he  had  found  the  otilUy  of :  exercise  ut  his 

Mimatttral  «tate  of  confiiieineiit. 

.   A  little  before  day*breaky  when  my  early  hours 

gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  him,  he 
seemed  to  solicit  my  attention;  and  if  I  presented 
any  finger  to  him^  he  licked  or  nibbled  it  if^ith  great 
gentleness,  but  efvgeily  took  fruit  when  I  .offered  it; 
jthough  he  seldom  eat  much  at  his  morning  repast. 
When  lAe  Aay  brought  back  his  flight,  bis  eyes  lost 
their  lustre  and  strength^  and  he  composed:  himself 
for  a  slumber  of  ten  or^  twelve  hour8."3  : 


Of  the  Opossum,  and  its  Kinds  * 

^  To  these  four-handed  animals  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent^ we  may  add  the  four-handed,  animals  of  the 
netir,  that  use  thdr  hatids  like  the  former^  as  well 

as  their  tails^  and  that  fill  up  the  chasm  between  the 

■e  '  '  '    •  # 

[*  The  Opossum  has  the  front  teeth  small  and  rounded;  in  the 
upper  jaw  ten,  the  two  middle  ones  of  which  are  longer ;  in  the 
Unrer  jaw  eight,  the  two  middle  ooes  of  which  are  broader  and 
very  short :  the  canine  teeth  are  long ;  and  the  grinders  are  in- 
dented :  the  tongue  is  fringed  with  pointed  papillae ;  and  in  moBt 
species  the  females  are  furnished  with  a  pouch  on  thb  uAder  part 
of.  the  bodyt.whichxonceaU  the  leats,  and  serves  tti  a  receptacle 
to  aecnufe  the  youag.  '  They  area  very  numerous  tr3)e>  inhabiting 
various  parts  of  the  globe^  and  most  of  Ihem  feeding  indifferently 
upon  poultry,  small  birds»  Ac.  and  upon  roots  and  Ihiit.  Seme 
of  them  have  long  scaly  taik,  by  whidi,  as  in  the  sapajous^  th^ 
can  ding  close  to  whatever  tbey  lay  hdd  off  and  which  servea  as 
a  singular  protection  to  the  young  in  a  state  of  imbedUity..  Nia- 
turei  ever  furnishing  means  proportionate  to  the  end,  has  in  that 
spedes  where  there  is  no  abdominal  pouch,  given  the  young  ones 
an  instinctive  method  of  preservation  :  these,  in  the  time  of  alarm 
or  danger,  spring  on  the  back  of  their  dam^  and  coiling  their  Utile 
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*  monkey  tribe  and'  the' lower  orders  of  thie  forest. 
As  the  maki  kind  in  some  measure  seem  to  unite 
the  fox  and 'the  monkey  in  their  figure  and  size^  00 
these  seem  to*  unite  the  monkey  and  the  rat.  They 
are  all  less  than  the  former ;  they  have  long  tails, 
almost. bare  of  hair;  and  their  fur,  as  well  as  their 
ahape^  seems  to  place  them  near  the  rat  kind.  Some 
have,  accordingly  ranked  theim  in  that  class  ;  but 
their  being  four-handed,  is  a  suflicient  reason  for 
placing  them  in  the  rear  of  the  monkies. 

The  first  and  the  most  remarkable  of  this  tribe 
is  the  Opossum,  an  animal  found  hoth  in  North 
and  South  America,  of  the  size  of  a  small  cat.  The 
head  resembles  that  of  a  fox ;  it  has  fifty  teeth  in 
all ;  but  two  great  ones  in  the  midst,  like  those  of  a 
rat.  The  eyes  ai'e  little,  round,  clear^  hvely,  and 
jilaced  upright;  the  ears  are  long,  broad^  and  trans* 
parent^  like  those  of  the  rat  kind ;  -its  tail  also  in- 
tieases  Liie  similitude,  being  round,  long,  a  little 
hairy  in  the  beginnings  but  quite  naked  towards 
the  end.  The  fore  legs  are  shorty  being  about 
three  inches  long ;  while  those  behind  are  about 
four.  •  The  feet  are  like  hands,  each  having  five 
toes  or  fingers,  with  white  crooked  nails,  and  rather 
longer  behind  than  before.  But  it  is  particular  in 
this  iiniuial,  that  the  thumb  on  the  hinder  legs  wants 
a  nail ;  whereas  the  fipgers  are  furnished  with 
c^wed^  nails  as  asaal. 

prehensile  tails  round  hers,  trust  to  her  superior  swiftness  and 
*  cunning  far  safety.  Some  have  the  lateral  tiying  membrane,  like 
the  flying  squirrels ;  hy  u  Inch  they  can  at  plea8ure  spring  to  a  vast 
distance.  Of  this  kind  is  the  opossum  of  New  Holland,  described 
by  Mr.  \^'l1ite  in  his  journal :  it  is  of  a  fine  grevish  #ablc,  covered 
with  fine  close  fur,  nearly  white  underneath,  with  a  lonfj,  very  furry 

tail ;  it  is  perliapa  the  most  beautiful  of  all  kagwa  ^uadru|i^d«.]l 
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But  that  nrhich  dfetinguighes  this  animal  from  all 
others^  and  what  has  excited  the  wonder  of  maa- 
kind  for  more  lhaii  two  oeniaries^  it  the^exlnordi- 
nftry  conformation  of  its  belljr,  M  it  is  founi  to 
have  a  false  womb,  into  which  the  young,  when 
brought  forth  in  the  usual  manner^  creep^  and  con- 
tinue for  some  days  longer^  to  lodge  and  sadde 

securely.  This  bag*,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  being  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  natural  history^ 
requires  a  more  minute  description.  Under  the 
MIy  of  the  female  is  a  kmd  of  sKt  or  openings  of 
about  three  inches  long  ;  this  opening  is  composed 
of  a  skin^  which  makes  a  bag  iaternally,  which  is 
coirered  on  the  inside  with  hair,  and  in  this  bag  are 
the  teats  of  the  female ;  and  into  it  the  young-,  when 
brought  fortb^  retire^  either  to  sucide  or  to  escape 
from  danger.  This  bag  has  a  power  of  opening 
and  shutting,  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  and  this 
is  performed  by  means  of  several  muscles^  and  two 
bones,  that  are  fitted  for  this  purpose,  and  that  are 
peculiar  to  this  animal  only.  These  two  bones  are 
placed  before  the  os  pubis,  to  which  they  are  joined 
at  the  base ;  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
grow  smaller  and  smaller  to  their  esttremities.  These 
support  the  muscles  that  serve  to  open  the  bag,  and 
give  them  a  fixture.  To  these  muscles  there  are 
antagonists,  that  serve,  in  the  same  manner,  to  shut 
the  bag ;  and  this  they  perform  so  exactly^  that  in 
the  living  aiiimal  the  opening  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned, except  when  the  sides  are  forcibly  drawn 
asunder.  The  inside  of  this  bag  is  furnished  with 
glands,  that  exude  a  musky  substance,  which  com- 
municates to  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  and  renders  it 
unfit  to  be  eaten,   it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
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it  the  place  wheia  the  young  ftre  eoaceived^  as 

some  have  been  led  to  imagine  ;  for  the  opossum 
another  womb>  like  iimt  ot  the  generality  of 
animab^  in  whidi  generation  iB  performed  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  bag,  we  have  beeu  describ- 
iog>  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  supplemental 
^omb.'  In  the  real  womb^  the  little  tnimal  is 
partly  brought  to  perfection  ;  in  the  ordinary  one^ 
it  receives  a  kind  of  additional  incubation ;  and  ao- 
quires^  at  la^t*  ftrength  enougb  to  follow  the  dam 
j¥berev^  $he  goes.  We  have  many  reasons  to  sop* 
pose  that  the  young  of  this  animal  are  all  brought 
torth  |>rematurely^  or  before  they  have  acquired  that 
degree  of  perfection^,  which  is  coianion  ia  otb^ 
quadrupeds.  The  little  ones^  when  first  produced, 
are  in  a  manner  but  half  completed  ;  and  some 
travellers  assert,  that  they  are,  at  that  time,  not 
much' larger  than  ftieit.  We  are  assured,  also,  that 
immediately  on  quitting  the  real  womb,  they  creep 
into  the  false  one ;  where  they  continue  fixed  to  the 
feat,  untS '  they  hav^e  strength  sufficient  to  venture 
once  more  into  the  open  air,  and  share  the  fatigues 
of  the  parent.  Ulloa  assures  us^  that  he  has  found 
five  of  these  little  creatures  hidden  in  the  belly  of 
the  dam  three  days  afler  she  was  dead,  still  aKve, 
and  all  clinging  to  the  teat  with  great  avidity.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  upon  tiheir  first  entering 
the  Also  womb,  fliey  sddom  stir  out  from  thence ; 
but  when  more  advanced,  they  venture  forth  several 
times  in  the  day ;  and  at  last, .  seldom  make  use  of 
tteir  letreat,  except  in  esttes  of  necessity  or  danger. 

Travellers  are  not  agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the 
time  which  these  animals  take  to  continue  in  the 
fidse  womb  ;  some  assure  ub,  they  remaia  there  for. 
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several  weeks;  and  others,  more  precisely  mention 
a  month.  During  this  period  of  strange  gestation^ 
there  »  no 'difficulty  ih  opeoing  the  bag  in  which 
they  are  concealed*;  they  may  be^  rtekoned,  eixa- 
mined,  and  handled,  without  much  inconvenience ; 
for  they  keep  hxed  to  the  teat,  and  clin<^  there  as 
firm  as  if  they  made  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
that  bears  them.  When  they  are  grown  stronger, 
they  drop  from  the  teat  into  the  bag  in  which  they 
are  contained  ;  ^md,  at  last^  find  their  way  out^  in 
search  of  more -copious  subsistence.-  Still,  how- 
ever, the  false  belly  serves  them  for  a  retreat ;  ehher 
when  they  want  to  sleep  or  to  suckle,  or  when  they 
are  pursued  by  an  enemy.  The  dam,  on  such 
occasions^  opens  her  bag  to  receive  them,  which 
they  enter,  . 

■    '      Pars  formidine  turpi 
^canduot  rur&u&  equiina  et  nota  cooduntur  in  alvo. 

The  Opossum^  when  on  the  groupd,  is  a  slow^ 

helpless  animal ;  the  formation  of  its  hands  is 
alone  suihcient  to  show  its  incapacity  of  running 
with  any  degree  of  «wiftne88 :  but^  to  counterbalance 
jtbis  inconvenience,  it  climbs  trees  with  great  ease 
and  expedition.*  It  chiefly  subsists  upon  birds; 
and  hides  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  ,to  seize 
^hem  by  surprise.  It  often  also  bangs  by  the  tail, 
which  is  long  and  muscular;  and,  in  this  situa- 
tion, for  hours, tygeiher,  wij^h. the  head  downwards^ 
it  beeps  watching  for  ito  priey.  If  any  lesser  ani* 
mal,.  which  it  is  able -to  overcome,  passes  nnder* 
neath,  it  drops  upon  it  with  deadly  aim,  and  quickly 
devours  iL  .  By  means,  of  its  tail^  l^e  opossum  also 
slings  from  oqe  tree .  to  another^  hunts  insects^ 

«  Butbn^'  vbl/xki.  p.  174.  ' 
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escapes  its  pursuers^  and  provides  for  its  safety  .  U 
seems  to  be' a  droattiTe  tfait  fives  upon  ve^taUes^ 
as  weH^  animal  substances^  roots^  sugar-canes/ tte 
bark^  and  even  the  leaves  of  trees.  It  is  easily 
lamed,  but  it  is  a  disagreeable  domestic,  as  well  from 
its  stupidity  and  figure,  as  ita  scent,  which,  how^ 
ever  fragrant  in  small  quantities,  tails  nut  to  be 
ungrateful  when  copiously  supplied. 

An  animal  grea%  lesemMin^  the  form^,*  is  the 
Marmose,  which  is  foand  in  the  same  continent 
It  seems  only  to  differ  in  size,  being  less ;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  bag  to  receive  its  young,  has  only  two 
longitudinal  folds  near  the  thighs,  within  which  the 
young,  which  are  prematurely  brought  forth,  as  in 
the  last  instance,  continue  to  suckle*  The  young 
of  these,  when  first  produced,  are  not  above  the 
size  of  a  bean ;  but  continue  sticking  to  the  teat, 
until  they  have  arrived  at  g-reater  maturity. 

The  Cayopohn  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
former-;  and  a  good  deal  resembling  it  *  in  habits  and 
figure,  except  that  its  snout  is  more  pointed,  its  tail 
longer  in  proportion,  and  its  colour  different,  being 
of  an  ash,  somewhat  incUning  to:  ydlovf however^ 
I  should  suppose  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  .  4fa# 
former.  ^ 

To  this  number  we  may  add  the  Phalanger,  so 
eaHed'by  M.  Buffon;  a  good  deal  resembling  the 
former,  but  distinguished  by  the  fashion  of  its  hinder 
hands :  the  thumb  and  the  fore-tinger  being  joined 
together,  except  at  the  extremities.  This  anunal 
is  abottt:the  size  of  a  rat ;  and  has,  accordingly,  by 
some,  been  called  the  Rat  of  Surinam. 

The  ^last  animal  of  this  class  is  called,  by  M. 

*  Bulfoo,  volt'xxi.  p.  IKIS.  ' 
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Buffofi>  the  Taraier. .  Tbvs  extr^rdiauy.  Utile  u^imftl 

.membles  the  l»nDtr,  ia  hafing  frvr  haBda, 

41  long^  lail^  but  il  diflers  very  miEcbiri  the  cittieiM 

length  of  its  hinder  leg»,  which  are  Ion sfer  than  the 
rent  of  iU  whole  body.  The  bones  oi  tliaipiirtof 
4he  foot  oiUed  •  tlie  taraufi,  are  lihevifiae.  89 ) iMgp Jeng> 
4hat  from  thence  the  animal  has  received  its  name  : 
the  tail  is  naked  in  the  middle^  and  hairy  only  at 
hoik  e^j^trankief:  Ha  hair  is  w^nify,  9oh,  and  of  a 
4tep  aah  ootonr.    Aa  to  tfaa  tesi,  it  is  minuym 

from  what  country  this  animal  was  br<)Uf;ht;  but 
t)m  naliaralist  i^Qm.whom  wa  have  Us  desoriptioa 
3JippM9  il  to  ba  f^nalihe  of  America:  :t  llh^, 
' .  Prom  liiis  general  deiciiption  of  four-handed  ani- 
jpalfi^  we  perceive  what  few  advantagee  the  brute 
faealion  derive  foam  Ihoae  ergaBa.lbai^  in  oiai^  are 
Miplojied  to  to  many  gidsat  and  naeM  purpoiHk 
The  being  able  to  pluck  their  food  from  the  tree% 
ihe  capacity  ef  dinging  among  the  branches  or 
a/k  moal  of  coaf^o^  oae  of  thoat  hrteehes.  uil«i  t 
weapon  of  offence,  are  the  highest  stretches  of  tbeir 
aagaci^^  and  Ihe  only  use  their  hand9  have  hilherto 
been  eoii|>loy«d  :  and  yet^  sniiie  anper&oiaL  mM 
lii»re  aaidried/  that  the  hanikl  afone  aifi  inficient  to 
vindicate  the  dominion  of  mankind  over  other  anl- 
aaa^a  ^  and  that  much  0^^  his  boasted  reason^  ia  nothing 
aior^  than  the  rank  of  hit  happier  codflMrtni^ 
lion :  however,  were  this  so,  au  ape  or  a  monkey 
ifroui4  in  some  instances  be  m«re  rational  than  we; 
UMTt  ^inpeiB  are  imaHar^  and^  in  aoaa  of  thwi^ 
inor^  finely  fernieil  tiian  ours.  To  whal  a  variety 
of  purposes  mig-ht  they  not  be  employed,  if  their 
pow^  were  prc^erly  ejiwrted  \  Tiiosa  works  which 
we^  from  the  targei^Mtt  af  oiir  iingers^  are  obliged  to 
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go  clumsily  about,  one  of  these  could  very  easily 
perform  with  the  utmost  exactness ;  and  if  the  fine- 
ness of  the  hand  assisted  reiisoQ,  an  ape  would  be 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  beings  in  the  creation. 
3at  these  admirably  formed  machines  are  almost 
asdess  both  to  mankind  and  themselves ;  andcontrir  . 
bute  little  more  to  the  happiness  of  animal  life>  than 
the  paws  of  the  lowest  quadruped.  They  are  sup^ 
plied>  indeed^  with  the  organs ;  but  they  want  the 
mind  to  put  tbem  into  action :  it  is  that  reasoning 
principle  alone,  with  which  man  has  been  en- 
dawed^  that  can  adapt  seemingly  opposite  causes^  to 
^«:ur  in  the  same  general  design ;  and  even  where 
the  orj^ns  are  deficient,  that  can  supply  their  place 
bjf  the  intervention  of  assisting  instruments.  Where 
reaooQ  prevails^  we  find  that  it  scarcely  matters 
what  the  organs  are  that  give  it  the  direction  ;  the 
teing  furnished  with  that  principie,  still  goes  for- 
vronl  steadily  and  uniformly  successiul;  breaks 
through  every^obstade^  and  becomes  master  of  every 
unterprize.  I  have  seen  a  man^  without  hands  or 
ItgH^  convert^  by  practice,  his  very  stumps  to  the 
most  convenient  purposes ;  and  with  these  clumsy 
instruroents  perform  the  most  astonishing  feats  of 
dsaterity.  We  may  therelbre  conclude,  that  it  is 
die  mind  alone  that  gives  a  master  to  the  creation ; 
and  that,  if  a  bear  or  a  horse  were  endowed  with 
the  same  iateUects  that  have  beeu  given  to  man,  the 
hardncas  of  a  hoQf>  or  the  awkwardness  of  a  paw, 
wouM  be  no  obstade  to  their  advracemeiii  in  the 
arts  of  dominion,  or  of  social  felioty. 
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[^Of  ike Kanguroo,  \1 

Nearly  allied  to  the  last  kind  in-  having  a  poach 

for  the  security  of  its  young,  but  (llfTering  in  many 
other  particulars  of  its  form  and  manners,  is  the 
kangaroo.  This  has  induced  naturalists  to  sepaiM^ 
them^  and  to  give  to  each  family  its  distinctive  dif- 
ference. These  quadrupeds  have  six  front  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw^  all  of  them  notched  at  the  end ;  two 
in  the  lower  jaw/  very  large^  long,  -sharp,  and 
pointing  forwards ;  the  grinders  are  five  on  each 
side  in  both  jaws,  which  are  distant  from  the  other 
teeth:  the  fore-legs  are  very* shorty  tbe^ind  ones 
very  long ;  in  the  female  is  an  abdominal  pouch.'^i 
W  this  singular  quadruped^  only  two  species  are 
known,  both  of  them  natives  of « New  •  Ilolland. 
That  which  we  are  now  ^describing  was  first  disco- 
vered in  the  year  1770,  during  the  voyage  of  out 
celebrated  navigator  Captain  Cook.  Its  size  is  at 
least  ieqnal  to  that  of  a  fuU-growii  sheep,  bnl  there  - 
is  a- remarkable  disproportion  in  the  shape;  the 
head  and  neck  being  very  small,  while  the  lower 
parts  gradually  dibte  to  a  very  great  size :  the  foie 
legs  are  hardly  nineteen  inches  long,  while  thehinder 
ones  measure  three  feet  seven  inches:  the  head 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  deer,  having 
a  mild  and  placid 'Visage :  the  ears  are  moderately 
large  and  erect,  the  eyes  large;  and  the  mouth 
rather  small.  On  the  fore  feet  are  hve  toes  armed 
with  strong  sharp  claws ;  on  the  hind  feet  are  four 
•  toes,  though  they  have  at  first  sight  the  appear* 
auce  of  being  only  three ;  the  middle  of  those  is 
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Jremarkably  large  and  disproportionate,  being  fur- 
nished with  a  claw  of  great  size  and  strength;  the- 
exterior  toe  is  far  smaller  than  the  middle  one ;  the  • 
interior  consists  of  two  small  toes  covered  by  a  com- 
mon «kin,  and  armed  with  two  claws  lying  close 
together,  and  appearing  like  a  split  or  double  claw. 
The  general  colour  is  a  fine  pale  brown,  a  little 
whiter  underneath.  From  the  great  difference  in 
length  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  the  pace  of  this 
animal  consists  in  vast  springs  or  bounds,  which 
are  said  sometimes  to  exceed  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  nearly  twenty  in  length  ;  and  as  these  are  re- 
peated with  much  quickness,  it  must  exceed  most 
other  quadrupeds  in  swiftness.  In  its  state  of  rest 
it  sits  erect  on  the  whole  length  of  the  hind  feet, 
supporting  itself  by  the  base  of  the  tail ;  for  which 
purpose  there  is  a  blackish  gi*anulated  callus  on  the 
hind  feet.  The  tail  is  occasionally  used  as  a  weapon 
of  defence,  and  is  of  such  great  strength,  as  to  be 
able  to  break  the  leg  of  a  man  at  a  single  blow. 
Within  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  female  are  two 
breasts,  each  of  them  furnished  with  two  teats  ;  and 
from  all  we  know  at  present,  she  brings  forth  but 
one  at  a  time.  The  young  ones,  when  firstborn,  are 
extremely  diminutive,  hardly  exceeding  an  inch  in 
length,  and  twenty-one  grains  in  weight :  and  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  growth,  they  reside  entirely 
within  the  pouch  of  the  dam,  occasionally  emerging 
for  exercise  or  amusement,  till  they  become  able 
to  shift  for  themselves.  They  feed  entirely  upon 
vegetables,  and  drink  by  lapping.  They  live  in 
burrows  under  ground,  and  seem  to  be  nocturnal 
animals  in  their  native  state,  as  the  eye  is  furnished 
with  a  membrane  which  it  can  extend  at  pleasure 
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over  the  whole  ball.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  ratlier 
coarse,  with  something  of  the  flavour  of  mutton. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  animal  has  rather  an  elegant 
and  highly  picturesque  appearance  ;  and  has  lately 
been  in  a  great  degree  naturalized  in  England.  In 
their  wild  state,  they  are  said  to  feed  in  herds  of 
thirty  or  forty  together,  and  one  is  commonly  ob- 
served to  be  stationed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest, 
as  if  on  the  watch.  >f 
The  Rat  Kanguroo  differs  from  that  which  has 
been  just  described,  in  being  only  of  the  size  of  a 
rabbit.  The  colour  is  brown  with  longer  and  coarser 
hair,  ash  coloured  beneath ;  the  ears  are  more  round- 
ed, and  there  are  only  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet. 
On  each  side  of  the  upper  hp  are  several  long  whisk- 
ers, which  are  wanting  in  the  great  kanguroo ;  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  are  eight  front  teeth  instead  of  six. 
Its  head  is  rather  flattened  sideways,  and  in  its  gene- 
ral appearance  it  is  far  less  elegant  and  pleasing.] 

CHAP.  X. 

0/  the  Elephant* 

H  AVING  gone  through  the  description  of  those 
quadrupeds  that,  by  resembling  each  other  in  some 
striking  particular,  admit  of  being  grouped  toge- 

[♦  The  elephant  has  no  front  teeth  in  either  jaw  :  in  the  upper 
jaw  are  two  vast  and  long  tusks,  pointing  downwards,  and  curved 
a  little  upwards :  the  upper  jaw  is  lengthened  out  into  a  long  car- 
tilaginous trunk,  with  which  it  is  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  most 
niinute  substauoet :  the  body  is  nearly  destitute  of  hair.J 
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ther  and  considered  ander  one  point  of  yntw,  we 
now  come  to  those  insulated  sorts  that  bear  no  simi«> 
litude  with  the  rest^  and  that  to  be  difitinctly  de^- 
•cribed  mutt  be  separately  considered. 

The  foremost  of  these,  and  in  every  respect  the 
iblest  quadruped  in  nature^  is  the  elephaot,  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  size  than  its  dodliiy  and  an- 

derstanding.  All  historians  concur  in  giving-  it  the 
character  the  most  sagacious  animal  next  to  man ; 
and  yet^  were  we  to  lake  our  idea  of  its  capacity 
from  its  outward  appearance,  we  dbonld  be  led  to 
conceive  very  meanly  of  its  abilities.  The  elephant, 
at  first  Yiew,  presents  the  spectator  with  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  fiesh^  that  seems  scarcely  animated. 
Its  hu^e  body^  covered  with  a  callous  hide,  with- 
out hair  ;  its  large  mis-shapen  legs,  that  seem  scarcely 
formed  for  motion ;  its  little  eyes,  large  ears,  and 
•long  trunk,  all  give  it  an  air  of  extreme  stupidity. 
But  our  prejudices  will  soon  subside  when  we  come 
to  eiamine  its  history ;  they  wiO  even  serre  to  in* 
crease  our  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  varioiis 
advantages  it  derives  from  so  clumsy  a  confor- 
mation. 

The  elephant  is  seen  ftom  seren  to  no  less  than 

fifteen  feet  high.  Wliatever  care  take  to  ima- 
gine a  large  animal  beforehand,  yet  the  first  sight 
of  this  huge  creature  never  fails  to  strike  as  wilii 
astonishment,  and  in  some  measure  to  exceed  our 
kiea.  Having  been  used  to  smaller  animals,  we 
have  scarcdy  any  conception  of  its  mi^itade ;  for 
a  moving  ccrfnmn  of  flesh,  fourteen  feet  high,  is 
object  so  utterly  different  from  those  we  are  con- 
stantly presented  with,  that  to  be  conceived  it  must 
be  actnally  seen.   Such,  I  own,  wue  the  aogges- 
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lions  tttiC  liatnnlly  arote  to*  me  -¥Fhta<  I  SfbI  saw 

this  amuial,  and  yet  for  the  sight  of  which  I  had 
(akea  care  to  prepare  my  imaginatioa.  I. found  my 
ideas  fall  aa  short  of  its  real  sise  as*  they  did  of'  its 
real  figure  ;  neither  the  pictures  I  had  seeii^  nor  the 
descriptions  I  had  read^  giviog  me  adequate  con* 
cations  of  either. 

'  It  would,  therefore,  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  this  animal's  hgure,  by  a  description ;  which^  evea 
assisted  by  the  art  of  the  engraver^  •  will  but  con** 
fusedly  represent  the  original.  In  general  it  may 
be  observed^  that  the  forehead  is  very  high  and 
risings  the  ears  very  large  and  dependant,  the  eyes 
extremely  small^  the  probosois^  or  trank,  long>  the 
body  round  and  full,  the  back  rising  in  an  arcb^ 
and  the  whole  animal  sliort  in  proportion  to  its 
Jieight.  The  feet  are  round  at  the  bottom ;  on  each 
foot  there  are  five  flat  bomy  risings^  which  seem  to  - 
be  the  extremities  of  the  toes,  but  do  not* appear 
outwardly.  The  bide  is  without  hair«  of 
scratches  and  scars,  which  it  receives  in  its  pmage 
through  thick  woods  and  thorny  places.  At  the 
end  of  the  tail  there  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  a  foot  and  a 
half  long.  The  female  is  less  than  the  male^  and 
the  udder  is  between  the  fore  legs.  But  a  more 
accurate^  as  well  as  a  more  entertaining  description 
of  the  parts^^will  naturally  occur  in  the  history  of 
their  uses. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  the  elephant  is  the  strongest^ 
asi  well  as  the  largest;-  and  yet^an  a  state  of  na- 
ture, it  is  neither  fierce  nor  formidable.^  Mild> 

peaceful^  and  brave^  it  never  abuses  its  power  or 

*  I  have  extracted  the  greatest  part  of  ihis  deicriptioii  ffsm 
M«  Boflbn.  Where  I  addy  I  nuark  with  conunw i 
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itii  Btranglh^  aad:  only  uaes  Um.  force  for  its.  own  pro* 
tectk>ii>  or  that  of  its  community.   In  its  native 

deserts  the  elephant  is  seldom  seen  alone^  but  ap- 
pears to  be  a  social  friendly  creature.  The  oldest 
of  the  company  conducts  the  band that  which  is 
next  in  seniority  brings  up  the  rear.  The  young", 
the  weak,  and  the  sickly,  fall  into  the  centre ; 
while  the  females  carry  their  young  and  keep.,them 
from  fidling  by  means  of  their  trunks.  They  main- 
tain this  order  only  in  dangerous  marches,  or  when 
they  desire  to  feed  in  cultivated  grounds;  they 
move  with  less  precaution  in  the  forests  and  soli* 
tudes ;  but  without  ever  separating,  or  removing  so 
far  asunder  as  to  be  incapable  of  lending  each  other 
any/  requisite  assistance.  Nothing*  can  be  more 
formidable  than  a  drove  of  elephants  as  they  appear  at 
a  distance  in  an  African  landscape  ;  wherever  they 
march^  the  forests  seem  to  fall  before  them ;  in  their 
passagei  they  bear  down  the  branches  npon.  which 
they  feed  ;  and,  if  they  enter  into  an  inclosure,  they 
destroy  all  the  labours  of  the  husbaudman  in  a  very 
short  time.  Their  invasions  Ate  the  more  disagree- 
able, as  there  is  no  means  of  repelling  them  ;  .since 
it  would  require  a  small  army  to  attack  the  whole 
drove  when  united.  It  now  and  then  happens  that 
one  or  two  is  found  lingering  behind  the  rest,  and 
it  is  against  tluse  that  the  art  and  force  of  the 
hunters  are  united;  but  an  attempt  to  molest  the. 
whole  body  would  certainly  be  fatal.  They  go  for* 
ward  directly  against  him  who  offers  the  insok, 
strike  him  with  their  tusks,  seize  him  with  their 
trunks/ 4ing  him  into  the  air^  and  then  trample 
himi  to:  pieces  under  their  feet.  *  But  they  are  thus 
dreadful  only  when  .offended,  and  do  uo  manner  of 
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peraonri  injury  M^bM  MfftFed  to  hei  widKml  in^* 

ruptiofl.  It  is  even  said  that  they  are  mindful  of 
injuries  received;  and  ^vhen  once  molestod  by 
man,  seek  all  occasions  for  iIm  Allure  to  be 
venged ;  they  smell  him  with  their  long  trunks  at  a 
distance ;  follow  him  with  all  their  «peed  upon  tha 
scent ;  and,  though  slow  to  appeaMite^  ars 
soon  able  to  come  up  vrith  and  destroy  bkn. 

In  their  natural  state,  they  delight  to  Jive  along  the 
sides  of  rivers^  to  keep  in  the  deepest  vales,  to  re-> 
fresh  tbemsc^es  in  the  most  shady  foMts  and  watery 
places.  They  cannot  live  far  from  the  water;  and 
they  always  distorb  it  before  they  driak.  They 
often  fill  their  tmnk  witb  it,  either  to  cool  that 
organ^  or  to  divert  themselves  by  spurting  it  out 
like  a  fountain.  They  are  equally  distressed  by  the 
extremes  of  heatr  and  eold ;  and,  to  avoid  the  forffler, 
they  frequently  take  shelter  in  the  most  obscure 
cesses  of  the  forest,  or  often  plunge  into  the  water, 
and  even  swim  from  the  continent  into  islands  some 
leagues  distant  from  the  shore. 

Their  chief  food  is  'of  the  vegetable  kind,  for  they 
loathe  all  kind  of  animal  diet.  When  one  among 
their  number  happens  to  light  upon  a  spot  of  good 
pasture,  be  calls  the  rest,  and  invites  them  to  abaia 
in  the  entertainment ;  but  it  must  be  a  very  copious 
pasture  indeed  that  can  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
vrhok  band.  As  with  their  bcoad  and  beavy  feel 
they  wnk  deep  wherever  they  go,  they  destroy  much 
more  than  they  devour ;  so  that  they  are  trequeniJy 
obliged  to  change  Aehr  qaattem,  ^and  to  migiale 
from  one  country  to  another.  The  Indians  and 
Kegroes,  who  are  often  incommoded  by  such  visit- 
ants, do  dil  they  can  to  keep  them  away>  making; 
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kmd  tioivs,  kni  hige  tm  lowi  Aeir  eialtivaiefl 

grounds,  but  these  precautions  do  not  always  sucn 
Geed  ;t  ihft-  ekpbiBuits  often  \mak  thiMgk  their 
ftncaflj  dertroy  their 'winle  harvett;  and  oYertam 
their  Ktde  habitalioas.  When  they  hare  satisfied 
ttiecnseives^  and  trod  dpwa  or  devoured  wbatevei? 

'       in.  their  mif,  .thejr  thea  retreat  inla.  the  imedft 
in  the  same  orderly  manner  in  which  th^y  made 
ibeip  irruption.  < 
SiM^  aretbe  habili  of  thirMAtnd/ eoMid^^ 

,  iocial  light;  and^,  ifr  fte'regardb  it  aiiaa:iidi%tdaal^ 
we  shall  find  its  powers  still  more  extraordinary. 
With  a  very  awkward^  appea«aa«ei  it  posamea  all 
the  aeBiea  in  great  perfecAion^  aiMl  if  eepaUe  ot 
applying  them  16  more  useful  purposes  than  any 
ether  qjuadruped;  >  The  ^iephant^  bbl  we  ofaserveiU 
has  wry  small  eyd^  Wbeii  coaparedi '  to  the  eiMMH 

mous  bulk  of  its  body.  But,  though  Jtheir  minute^ 
ness  may  at  first  sight  appear  deformed^  yet^  when  we 
cone  to  eiuuniiie  thern^  they  aiie  ^aten  lo  eAtuhft  a 
variety  of  exprraion^  aMl  to  diseover  'the  vahioae 
sensations  with  which  it  is  moved.  It  turns  theo^ 
with  attention  and  fneodship^  to  its  maBlnr.;  it  seenw 
to  rtfleet  and  deKbento;  andaa  ila  iHUsiooi  slowly 
succeed  each  other,  their  various  workings  ai  e  disf 
iinctly  seen.  > 

Tiiip  eiephsnt  m  not  less  fepei^aible  foe  tini 
excellence  of  its  hearing.  Its  ears  are  extremely 
lei*ge,  and  greater  in  proportion,  than  even  those  of 
an  ais.  They  are  uasallgr  depeodbnti;  betril  om 
readily  raise  and  more  them.  They  serto  aleo 
wipe  its  eyes,  and  to  protect  them  against  the  dust 
and  flies  that  mighiotfaervtise  iAcoflAniQ^  tbem.  || 
ajp|iearadetightedinth.aii|sio^  md ?ieiy  readily  tattni 
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to  beat  time,  to  move  in  measure,  and  even  lo  join 
its  voice  to  the  MMind  of  tbe  drum  and  the  trumpet^ 
i  .This  aniin&l's.inie  of  tmeUing  ii  od  :0Dly  ex-» 
fDUte^  but  it  is.in  a  gttat  mcASure  pleated  witfi  the 
same  lodours  that  delight  mankind.  The  elephant 
gathers  ilowera.with  great  pleasure  .and  attention  ; 
jfL  fricks  them  .iip.  one  bgr  ote,  ttnitet  Ihem  Jnto  a 
nosegay,  and  seems  charmed  with  the  perfume. 
The  orange-flower  seems  to  be  particularly  grateful 
iMilii  to  ito  seiuie  of  tatte  aod  aiaeUing ;  it  strips  tfie 
tree  of  aH  its  Terdare^  and  eats  e?ery  pftrt  of  it,  even 
to  the  branches  themselves.  It  seeks  in  the  mea« 
dows  the  most  odocifisrous  plants  to  feed  upon; 
and  in  tha  woods  it  prefers  the  coeo,  the  banana^ 
the  palm,  and  the  sag^o-trec^  to  all  others.  As  the 
shoots  of  these  are  tender^  and  filled  with  pith,  it 
cals  not  pnly.the  leaves  and  the  frtiits,  but  even  the 
branches,  the  trunk,  ai|d  the  whole  plant  to  the 
very  roots. 

But  it  is  in  .the  sense  of  touching  that  this  animal 
•leds  all  others  of  the  bmle  creation,  and  perhaps 

even  man  himself.  The  oroan  of  this  sense  lies 
wholly  in  the  trunk,  which,  is. an  instrument  pecu- 
liar to  this  aaiaMd^.and  that  serves  it  for  aU  the  pur- 
poses of  a  hand.  The  trunk  is^  properly  speaking, 
only  the  snout  lengthened  out  to  a  great  extenl^ 
boHow  lik^  a  pipe^  and  ending  in  two  openings,  or 
nostrils,  Kbe  fliose  of  a  hog.  An  elephant  of  four'* 
teen  feet  high  has  the  trunk  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  five  feet  and  a  half  in  .circumference  at  the 
tiioath,  where  it  is  thickest.  It  is  hollow  aH  along, 
but  with  a  partition  running  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other ;  so  that  though  outwardly  it  appears  like 

a  single  pipe^  it  is  inwardly  divided  into  two.  Thte 
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fleshy  tube  is  composed  of  nerves  and  muscles>; 
covered  -With  a  proper  skin  of  a  biaokish  colour, 

like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is  capable  of 
being  moved  in  every  direction^  of  being  lengthened 
and  shoneoedj  of  being  bent  or  straigbtenedj  ao^ 
pliant  as  to  embrace  any  body  it  is  applied  to^  and 
yet  so  strong  that  nothing  can  be  torn  from  the 
gripe*  To  aid  the  force  of  this  grasp^  there  are 
several  little  eminences,  like  a  caterpillar's  feet,  on 
the  under  side  of  this  instrument^  vi^hich  without 
doubt  contribute  to  the  sensibility  of  the  touch,  aa 
well  as  to  the  firmness  of  the  hold.  Throngh .  thia 
trnnk  the  animal  breathes,  drinks,  and  smeib,.  as 
through  a  tube  ;  and  at  the  very  point  of  it,  just 
above  the  nostrils,  there  is  an  extension  of  the  sfcin> 
about  five  inches  long,  in  the  form  of  a  finger,  and 
which  in  fact  answers  all  the  purposes  of  one  ;  forj 
with  the  rest  of  the  extremity  of  the  trunk,  it  is 
capable  of  assuming  different  forms  at  will»  and> 
consequently,  of  bein^  adapted  to  the  minutesC 
objects.  By  means  of  this,  the  elephant  can  take  a 
pin  from  the  ground,  untie  the  knots  of  a  rope, 
unlock  a  door,  and  even  write  with  a  pen.  I  have 
myself  seen,"  says  iElian,  "  an  elephant  writing 
Latih  characters  on  a  board,  in  a  very  orderly 
manner^  his  keeper  only  showing  him  the  figure  of 
each  tetter.  While  thus  empk)yed,  the  eyes  might 
be  observed  studiously  cast  down  upon  the  writing', 
and  exhibiting  an  appearance  of  great  skiU  and 
erudition/'  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  ob^edt 
is  too  large  for  the  trunk  to  grasp ;  in  such  a  case 
the  elephant  inake^^  use  of  another  expedient  as 
stflmiMiile  as  any  of  the  former.  It  applies  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  trnnk.  tf>.  the  snifcce  <rf  the  ^ject^ 
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nni,  sacking  up  iU  breathy  mi  ^uiptaiqs  siic|Sp 
a  weight  at  tim  air  ia  thai  eai e  i»  capably  of  Is^^ 
ing  8ospeiided«  In  tiiis  manner  this  instfimient  ia 
a«eful  in  most  of  the  purposes  of  life  ;  it  is  an  organ 
0S  smeUing,  of  touching^  and  of  suction ;  i(  uoi 
inly  proirides  for  tb^  antmal'a  n^cewti^s  an^ 
aomforts^  but  it  also  serves  for  its  ojrnaoi^nt  bji^ 
fte£ence. 

'  B}0t,  ihough  tha  elai»haiit  be  Uuui  ftdniUra)>tr 
{Hied  by  ita  trunks  yet,  with  respect  to  ibe  rest  of 

its  conformation,  it  is  unwieldy  and  helpless.  The 

Mck  ia  80  abort  UkU  it  can  seareely,  tari»  tb«  b^a4 
and  miiit  wheel  roond  ia  oadar  to  diaoov«r  an  eamy 

from  behind.  The  hunters  that  attack  it  upon  that 
^aarter^  gienerally  thus  escape  the  e&cts  of  ilfi  io« 
Aignation;  and  find  time  to  renew  tbeic  asfaotta 
while  , the  elephant  is  turning  to  &ce  them.  The 
legs  ai:e^  indeed,  not  so  iniiexible  aa  the  neck,  yet 
tliejr  are  verj^  etiC  and  bead  i|Ot  withKMit  diftoaHjF* 
SFIiose  befcoe  aeeai  to  lie  longer  than  the  hmAt^  j 
hut,  upon  ijeing  measured,  are  found  to  be  some* 
thing  shorter.  The  joints,  by  which  th^ey  beoi^ 
are  nearly  in  t)ie  middle^  like  Ihe  knee  of  a  mm  ; 
9«d  the  ^reat  bidk  which  they  are  to  support^  oiakea 
their  flexure  ungainly.  While  tlie  elephant  is  young, 
it  benda  the  kga  to  lie  dawn  or  to  rise^  bp!  wImi 
it  growa  old>  or  sickly,  diia  is  not  performed  withoet 
human  assistance  ;  and  it  becomes,  consequently, 
«o  inconvenient,  that  the  animal  cboosea  to  skif 
^Irtaiiding.  Tiie  feet  upon  which  these  massy  ealanina 
we  wpported,  form  a  base  scarcely  broader  thaa 
«the  legs  they  sustain.  They  are  divided  into  fijre 
-toes,  which  ^re  covered  beneath  the  akin,  and  none 
4d  vhicfa  appear  tb  lhe  eye  ^  a  kind  of  protobMUMT 
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like  clftws  Are  only  ob6er?ed^  tirhicb  tary  in  nninbet 

from  three  to  five.  The  apparent  claws  vary ; 
the  internal  toes  are  constantly  (he  same.  The 
sole  of  thi^fodt  k  furnished  mih  k  Aiti  As  thick  anil 
1»rd  as  hofn,  ftnd  which  completdy  cbteril  the  Whote 
tinder  part  of  the  foot. 

To  the  rest  of  the  elephant's  ineumbrahceii  nuijr 
be  addled  its  efidritions  tifsks^  which  are  unsenriee- 
able  for  chewing",  and  are  only  weapons  of  de- 
fence. These^  as  the  animal  grows  old,  become  so 
Heavy,  tliat  it  is  soitietinies  oblij^  to  make  holes  ik 

the  walls  of  its  stall  to  rest  them  in,  and  ease  itself 
of  the  fatigue  of  their  support.  It  is  well  known  to 
^hat  ati  Inaa^ing  size  tfa^  tusks  ^row ;  they  ar6 
in  number^  proceeding  from  the  upper  jaw, 
and  are  sometimes  fouild  above  six  feet  long.  Some 
¥Mt  stijppos^d  tbelft  to  be  rather  the  horns  than  the 
t^th  44  tMl  af(l«Aal ;  but,  berfAto  thdif  ^tei- 
slfftflitude  to  bone  than  to  horti,  they  have  been  in- 
disputably found  to  grow  from  the  upper  jawy  and 
hoc  froni  the  fMhtal  Uonei,  is  MxtTe  hatre  thought 
proper  to  assett.*  Some  also  have  Asserted,  thai 
these  tusks  are  shed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stag 
sheds  its  horns;  hot  ft  is  very  probafble^  firom  thei^ 
solid  consistence,  and  from  their  accidental  defects^ 
tvhich  often  appear  to  be  the  eflfect  of  a  slow  decay, 
that  they  are  as  fixed  as  the  teeth  of  other  animab 
are  generally  found  to  be.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
elephant  never  sheds  them  in  a  domestic  state,  but 
keeps  tIteRi  tiH  they  become  inconvenient  and 
MtfftbrM#  to  the  last  d^ree.  An  aceomit  of  th^  aserf 
to  whuch  these  teeth  are  applied^  and  the  manner 

^  See  M.  1>aubeiiton^B  description  4t  tEs  sksletbn  of  tlii« 
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of  cboosing  the  best  ivory,  belongs  rather  to  a 
hiitary  of  the  arts  than  of  nature. 
'  Tbia  animal  is  equaOy  sinfiriilar  in  other  parts  of  its 

conformation  ;  the  lips  and  the  tongue  in  other  crea- 
tures serve  to  suck  up  and  direct  their  drink  or  their 
Ibod ;  but  in  the  elephant  they  are  totally  inconve- 
nient for  such  purposes and  it  not  only  gathers  ita 
food  with  its  trunks  but  supplies  itself  with  water 
by  the  same  means.  When  it  eats  hay^  as  1  have 
seen  it  frequently,  it  takes  up  a  small  Wisp  of  it 
with  the  trunks  turns  and  shapes  it  with  that  instra- 
jaent  for  some  time«  and  then  directs  it  into  the 

4 

mouth,  where  it  is  chewed,  by  the,  great  grinding 
teeth,  that  are  fau^e  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  ^ 

the  animal.  This  packet,  when  chewed,  is  swal-  * 
lowed,  and  never  ruminated  again,  -as  .in  cows  or 
sheep,  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  this  creature 
jnore  resembling  those  of  a  horse.  Its  manner  of 
drinking  is  equally  extraordinary.  For  this  pur- 
pose^ the  elephant  dips  the  end  of  its  trunk  into,  the 
Walter,  and,  sucks  up  just  as  much  as  fiUs  that  great 
fleshy  tube  completely.  It  then  lifts  up  its  head 
with  the  trunk  full^  and  turning  tlie  point  into  its 
mouth,  as  if.it  intended  to  swaUow  trunk  and  aU, 
it  drives  the  point  below  the  opening  of  the  wind- 
pipe. The  trunk  being,  in  this  position,  and  still 
full  of  water,  the  elephant  then  blows  strongly  into 
it  at  tile  other  end,  which-  fprces  the  Water  it  con- 
tains into  the  throat  :  down  which  it  is  heard  to 
pour  with  a  loud  gurgling  noise,  which  continues 
till  the  whole  is  blown  down.  From  this  manner 
of  drinking,  some  have  been  led  into  an  opinion 
that  the  young  elephant  sucks  with  its  trunk,  and  not 

with  its  mouth ;  this  howeverj  is  a  fitct  which  no 
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tmrdler  lifts  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  <tf  seeing* 
and  it  mast  be  refei^red  to  some  fatare  accident  to 

determine.* 

The  hide  of  the  elephant  is  as  remarkable  as  any 
other  purt.  It  is  not  covmd  oyer  with  hair  as  in 
the  g-enerallty  of  qvadmpeds^  burt  is  nearly  bare'. 
Here  and  there  indeed,  a  few  bristles  are  seen 
prowinf^  in  the  scars  and  wrinkles  of  the  body^  and 
▼ery  thinly  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  skin ;  but 
in  general  the  head  is  dry,  rough,  and  wrinkled, 
and  resembling  more  the  bark  of  an  old  tree  than  the 
flUn  of  n  animal*  l^is  grows  thicker  every  year ; 
mi,  by  a  constant  addition  of  substance,  it  at 
length  contracts  that  disorder  wefl  known  by  the 
name  of  the  elephantiasis,  or  Arabian  leprosy ;  a 
disease  to  wbtch  man,  as  well  as  the  elephant, '  is 
often  subject.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  Indians 
mb  the  elephant  with  oil,  and  frequently  bathe  it  to . 
pFeserve  its  pliancy.  To  the  inconv^ienctes  of 
this  disorder  is  added  another,  arising  from  the 
great  sensibility  of  those  parts  that  are  not  callous: 
Upon  these  the  flies  settle  in  great  abuadance, 
and  torment  this  animal  unceasingly ;  to  remedy 
which  the  elephant  tries  all  its  arts ;  uses  not  only  , 
its  tail  and  trunk  in  the  natural  manner  to  keep  them 
off,  bat  even  takes  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  bundle 
of  hay,  to  strike  them  off  with.  When  this  fails; 
it  often  gathers  up  the  dust  with  its  tiunk^^  and 

The  young  elephant,  il  is  now  t^nown,  does  not  suck  by  the 
trunk,  bat  by  dw  aioulb  eulyy  os  io  41  other  quadrupeds ;  dorui|^ 
which  the  triliik  of  the  young  is  throwo  hnck  oter  the  faeiild.  It 
is  however  highly  remarkable,  if  what  is  related  be  tnie>  that  the|r 

do  not  attach  themselves  to  their  dams  in  particular^  but.  supk 
iudiscriminatdy  the  femalei  of  the  whole  herd.  J 
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thus  corers  all  the  sensible  places.  In  this  manner 
^  bag  been  «eea  to^  duj^t  itsqlf  several  ItneA  a  imy^ 
and  particttiarly  upon  leaving  Ihe  bath. 

Water  \9  as  necessary  to  this  anknal'  as  'feod 
itAoii.  When  in  a  stale  of  natare^  *  the  elephant 
nrely  qttils  Uie  haaks  of  the  river,  and  often  itaadt 
in  vraier  ap  to  Ihe  brily.  In  a  state  of  -ieivitada^ 
the  Indians  take  equal  care  to  provide  a  proper 
aupply  ;  they  wash  it  with  great  address;  theygiva 
il  the  conveniaociea  for  leadhif  asMiaiioe  to 
itself;  they  smooth  the  skin  with  a  pumice-stone^ 
and  tbea  rub  it  oveir  with,  oils,  efi^seaces,  and 
odoan. 

It  U  not  i0  be  wondered  .at  that  an  awmal  far^ 

nished  with  so  many  yariotfs  advantages,  both  of 
ptrength,  sagacity^  ^nd  obedience,  slioald  be  taken 
iato^  tbe  serviceoif  man.  We  aaoordingly  fied  that 
the  elephant^  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
wipJioj[ed  either  for  tbe  purposes  of  labour,  of  war^ 
or  of  oiteatation ;  .  do  iacfeaiO  the  gtaa^enr.  #C 
OMtem  prinoes,  or  lo  extend  tbair  doaibiiont.  We 
have  hitherto  been  describing  this  animal  in  its  na- 
toial  atate^;  we  now  come  to  consider  it  in  a  different 
9iaar>  at  token  (torn  tbe  fbreeiiaBd  fedaetod  l^baaM 
obedience.  '  We  are  now  to  behold  this  brave  harm- 
less creature  as  learning  a  lesson  from  .maakind, 
and  ia»tmcted  by  him  m  all  tbe  arts  of  ivar,  jMth 
Mcre,  and  d^vatftation^  We  are  iHyw  to  behoM 
this  ha  It- reasoning"  anitnal  led  into  the  field  of  battle, 
and  wondering  at  those  tumults  and  that  nmdness 
^hicfa  he  18  compelled  to  iacrenae.  Tbe  eke|riMUit  it 
a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia,  being  found  neither  in 
Europe  nor  America.  In  Africa  he  still  i^etains  his 
natural  liberty.    The.  savo^  inh^itaots  of  tba( 
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fmrt  of  :Uie  worlds  instead  of  attempting  i4  •obdue 
this  pimerfol  crMUm  to  Iheir  neccasitieg^  aie 
happy  in  being  aWe  to  protect  themselves  from  his 
inry.  Formerly^  indeed,  during  the  splendour  of 
4lie  Obrlfaaj^ini&n  empire,  dephants  wfere  used  im 
their  wars^  but  this  was  only  a  transitory  ^leani  of 
fauman  power  in  that  part  of  tbe  globe ;  the  natives 
tS  Africa  bave  iong  since  degeneiiiled,  and  the 
elephant  is  only  known  among  them  from  his  devas* 
tations*  However^  there  are  no  elephants  ia  the 
jKortketn  parte  of  Africa  at  present^  there  beiii|; 
none  found  on  this  side  of  Mount  Atha.  It  is 
yond  the  river  Senegal  that  they  ar^  to  be  met 
With  ki  great  numbers^  and  ao  down  te.the  Cape 
Good  Hope^  as  ^ell  as  in  thm  heart  ef  Ifas- eountrj. 
In  this  extensive  region  they  appear  to  be  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Onbey  are  Ihera  kas  fehrfrri  of  ttian ; '  le«s;ietarai 

into  the  heart  of  the  forests,  they  seem  to  be  sen** 
viUe^  of  his  iai|M>teoce  and  ignorance  i  and  oft^a 
toolite  dowa  tlpwr^  his  litda  bboirs.  Thnft treat 
him  with  the  same  haughty  disdain  which  they 
show  to.  other  animals^  and  consider  him  as  a 
misdMTom  hide  being,  that  feass  - 1&  oppte  ttlM 
openly. 

But,  ahhoi^i  these  animals  are  most  plentiful  in 
Afeka,  iiis  hnly  in  Asia  that  llie  greAiest  eiq^haats 
an  frukidi  smi  Hendeveri  snhservient  ia  huten  eom«* 

mand.  In  Africa,  the  largest  do  not  exceed  tfeil 
feet  high  ;  in  Asia  tbey  are  found  from  teato4fteea% 
QPheir  price  iAoreasesin  propotlinn  td  tb^Jiie ;  aiHl 

when  they  exceed  a  certain  bulk,  hke  jewels,  their 

value  thm  i^fi^.  jis;  the  fancy  .is  pteaaed  tQ  estimate. 
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-  The  largest  are  entirely  kept  for  the  service  of 
"princes ;  and  are  maintained  with  the  ntmo0t  mag- 
nificence, and  at  the  greatest  expense.  The  usual 
colour  of  the  elephant  is  a  dusky  black,  but  some 
are  aaid  to  be  white ;  and  the  price  of  one  of  these 
is  inestimable.  Sneh  a  one  is  pecnliariy  appropriated 
for  the  monarch's  own  riding;  he  is  kept  in  a 
'  palace^  attended  by  the  nobles,  and  almost  adored 
iy  tbe  people.*  Some  have  said  that  these  white 
^ephaiits  are  larger  than  the  rest  ;t  others  assert, 
jtbat  they  are  less;  and  still  others  entirely  doubt 
-tiiehr  nistence.  ^ 

As  the  ait  of  war  is  bot  my  little  ,  improved  in 
Asia,  there  are  few  princes  in  the  East,  who  do  not 
procure  and  maintain  as  many  elephants  as  they  are 
Me,  and  place  gicat  eoafidaiice  om  Hmt  assistance 
in  an  engagemsKt.  For  this  purpose,  they  are 
obliged  to  take  them  wild  in  their  native  forests 
•and  tame^tbem ;  for  the  elephant  never  breeds  in  a 
fliale  ct  servitade.  U  is  one:  of  the  most  striking 
peculiarities  in  this  extraordinary  creature,  that  his 
generative/ powers  totally  fail  when  he  comes,  under 
lfae*doBinion  of  dhmi  as  if  lie  seemed  nnwSHng.le 
propagate  a  race  of  slaves,  to  inersase  the  pride  of 
his  conqueror.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  qua- 
druped that  will  not  breed  in  its  own  native 
dtmafte,  if  indolged  with  a  moderate  share  of  fipee> 
dom,  and  we  know  that  many  of  them  will  copu- 
late in  every  climate.  The  elephant  alone  has  never 
been  seen  to  breed ;  and  though  he  has  been 
redoced  under  the  obe<Uence  of  roan  for  ages^  the 

t  p.  YiDoeni  )f sris,  fP.IMisi^  - 
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duration  of  pregnancy  in  the  female^  still  remains  a 
cecjret  Arwtolle^  indeed,  as«ert8«  thai  she  goei 
two  yem  with  yomig  i  that  the  coDtinves  to'  suckle 
her  young  for  three  years,  and  that  she  brings  forth 
l)ut  one  at  a  time ;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  his 
information.  From  authorities  equally  doubtful^ 
ive  leam^  that  the  little  one  is  about  as  large  as  a 
urild  boarj  the  instant  it  is  brought  forth ;  that  its 
tusks  do  not  yet  appear^  but  that  all  the  rest  of  its 
teeth  are  apparent ;  that  at  the  of  six  months  it 
is  as  large  as  an  ox^  and  its  tusks  pretty  well  grown  ; 
and  that  it  continues  in  this  manner^  for  near  thirty 
years^  advancing  to  maturity.  All  this  is  doubtful ; 
bjQLt  it, is  certain  tbat«  in  order  to  recruit  the  num- 
bers jvhich  are  eonsumed  in  war»  the  princes  of  the 
East  are  every  year  obliged  %o  send  into  the 
forests^  and  to  use  various  methods  to  procure  a 
fresh  supply.  Of  all  these  numerous  bands^  there  is 
not  one  that  has  not  been  originally  wild ;  nor  one 
that  has  not  been  forced  into  a  state  of  suliyection. 
Men  themselves  are  often  content  to  propagate  a 
race  of  sUves.  that  pass  down  in  this  wretched 
stele  through  successive  geneiations ;  but  the  ele-f 
phant  under  subjection,  is  unalterably  barren  ; 
perhaps  from  some  physical  causes  which  are  as  yet 
unknown. 

.  The  Indian  princes  having  vainly  endeavoured 
to  multiply  the  breed  of  elephants^  like  that  of  other 

*  Multitpersuasum  SflElephanteoiiion  brutonim  sed  hominum 
more  coirs.  Qaod  retro  mingit  non  dubitatur*  Sed  ipse  vidi 
itiarem  hujutce  Bpeciei»  in  nostri  regis  atabulis,  super  ftemellam 
itidem  hicliissiii  quadropedum  more  iilientemi  pene  paulahian 
iDcarvsto  ssdsNftcisalsr  fsclo. 
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anitnals,  have  been^  at  last^  content  to  separate  the 
males  fi^m  the  feitiates/  to  piievetit  those  aecessei 
^  mili^,  which  \d«MUiiii^d^  Witlftifit  miiftiplying 
the  species.  In  order  to  take  them  wild  in  the 
Woodi>  a  spot  of  gtound  is  fixed  itpon^  which  is 
8u)n*ounH^  with  a  siting*  palteilite.  thte  to  ttlBdH  df 
the  thickest  and  the  strongest  trees;  and  strength^ 
^ned  by  cross  bars^  Which  ^ive  fineness  to  the  whdlc^'. 
The  po^t^  arts  fixM  dt  Mth  diitilb^es  ftoih  each 
Hh6t,  iMt  ft  iMhi  eah  (rasily  paA  h«ttreteil  tll<»ll> 
there  being  only  one  great  passage  left  open^ 
through  which  an  elephant  c&n  easily  come ;  and 
1^'hlch  il  ib  ednfrived  s»  to  shut  behind/  as  id6fi  m 
the  beast  is  entered*  To  draw  him  into  this  incft^ 
sure^  it  is  necessary  first  to  find  him  out  in  the 
Woods ;  Und  <i  felnate  elepfatnt  to  OofiAittted  kkmg 
Into  the  heart  bf  die  fbrest,  where  tt  to  oMigefl  by 
its  ke(  j)pr  to  cry  out  tbr  the  rttafe.  The  male  very 
readily  ans^vers  the  cry>  and  hastens  to  join  her  | 
Which  the  keeper  iierteiiriitg^  obligei  he^  t6  mttM, 

still  repciUing  the  same  cry,  until  she  leads  the. 
animal  into  the  inclosure  already  described^  whicb 

ahnu  the  tnoroent  be  to  mterad.  StiH,  bowemrj 
the  feitiale  proeiiisds  estfliiig^  md  hivHing,  white 

the  male  proceeds  forward  in  the  inclosure,  which 
grows  narrower  ail  the  way^  and  until  the  poor  ani* 
mal  finds  himself  completely  shut  op,  witboot  th« 
power  of  either  advancing  or  retreating;  the 
female^  in  the  mean  tim^  being  let  oat  by  a  private 
way^  which  she  has  been  previously  accustoined  to. 
The  wild  elephant,  upon  seeing  himself  entrappied 
in  this  manner,  instantly  attempts  to  use  violence  ; 
%nd,  upon  seeing  the  hunters,  all  his  former  de- 
sires only  turn  to  fury.   In  Ifae  mmA  ttose  the  hmU 
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9rs,  bftvi«9  fixtd  bin  with  cords,  attempt  to  iof^ 

his  indignation^  by  throvving  buckets  of  water 
bim  in;  gr^  qfiaiiiUities^  ruhbiiig  tbe  bo4y. 
Vitb  hBivm,  aqd  pouring  oil  dpvn  bis  earn.  Sooit 
after,  two  tame  elephants  are  brought,  a  male  and 
%  fein^te^  t^iat  excess  the  iiKligaaat  animal  with 
tliew  tnUlJcf;  ¥*i|e.Aey  fUU  <5W^iiiue  pouring 
Y?ater  to  reffe^  it.  A^i  last,  a  tame  el^liant  is 
brought  forward,  of  that  number  which  is  employed 
UiMrvv^tutkg  tijL&  i^rcomers,  an  pfficet  ri4i^ 
iipon  it,  in  ofder  to  Am  4ie  Me  ^ptive  tfiat  U  baij 
nothing  to  fear.  The  hi^nters  thfen  ope^i  the  incio? 
lyr^;  93^i,  Vfi^^  (fails  creature  leads  the  captive 
9img»  PHQ  vme  mje  joined  o^  plji^  side  of  it, 
these  compel  it  to  submit.  It  is  then  tied  by  cords 
te  !^  massy  piUar  provided  for  that  purpose^  and 
iVff0»ed  to  r^aiaip  in  that  po^i^\9Q  about  ft  dgJF 
m4  %  «if bt,  until  itff  ipdignf^on  be  wholly  « abt 
sided.  The  next  day  it  begins  to  be  somewhat 
lllbmiwiFfl ;  ^nd,  in  a  fortni§hjt  is  completely  tamed 
]Ul«.  VMt*  Tbe  fpiiMdes  w  when  accom- 
panying the  males ;  they  often  come  into  these  in* 
f^l)r^8^  and  they  shortly  after  serve  as  decoys  to 
^6  rest*  But  t^  meUiod  of  taking  the  elephant 
differs,  according  to  tbe  Bbiiitm  <^  hunter;  the 
pegroes  of  Africa,  wiio  hunt  this  animal  merely  to 
Ma  flesh,  are  content  to  take  it  )i)  pit-falls  ;  and  often 
)ba  puftiue  it  in  tbo  defil^p  of  %  piottutain,  where  it 
smyi^ot  eapily  tiyn^  and  «o  wo^nd  it  from  b^u|d 
jUH  it  falls. 

.The  ek^ot^  when  o^pe  tamed,  becomes  tbe 
most  gentle  and  obedient  of  all  animabf.   It  sow 

conceives  au  attachment  fur  tlie  person  that  at* 

+ 
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anticipate  his  desires.  In  a  short  time  it  begins  to 
comprehend  several  of  the  signs  made  to  it,  and 
6f  en  the  different  sounds  <^  the  voice ;  it  perfiectly 
distingoishes  the  tone  of  eomimnd  from  that  of 
answer  or  approbation^  and  it  acts  accordingly.  It 
is  seldom  deceived  in  its  master's  voice ;  it  receives 
his  orders  with  attention^  and  exei^atto  them  vrith 
prudence,  eagerly,  yet  without  precipitation.  All 
its  motions  are  regulated ;  and  its  actions  seem  to 
partake  of  its  meghitude ;  being  grave^  majestic^ 
and  secure.  It  is  qnickly  taught  to  kneel  down,  to 
receive  its  rider ;  it  caresses  those  it  knows  v^ith  its 
trunk ;  with  this  salutes  such  as  it  is  ordered  to 
distinguish,  and  with  this,  as  with  a  hand,  helps 
to  take  up  a  part  of  its  load.  It  suffers  itself  to 
be  arrayed  in  harness ;  and  seems  to  take  a  plea« 
sure  in  the  finery  of  its  trappings.  ,  li  draws  either 
chariots,  cannon,  or  shipping,  with  surprising 
strenj^th  and  perseverance  ;  and  this  with  a  seeming 
satisfaction,  provided  that  it  be  not  beaten  without 
a  cause,  and  that  its  master  appears  pleas^  with 
its  exertions. 

The  elephant's  conductor  is  usually  mounted  upon 
its  neck^  and  makes  nse  of  a  rod  of  iron  to  guide  it, 
which  is  sometimes  pointed,  and  at  others  bent  into 
an  hook.  With  this  the  animal  is  spurred  forward^ 
when  dull  or  disobedient ;  but,  in  general,  a  word 
is  sufficient  to  put  the  gentle  creature  into  motion, 
especially  when  it  is  acquainted  with  its  con- 
ductor. This  acquaintance  is  often  pertectly  neces* 
sary ;  for  the  elephant  frequently  takes  such  an 
affection  to  its  keeper,  that  it  will  obey  no  other ;  and 
it  has  been  known  to  die  for  grief,  when  in  some 
sudden  fit  of  madness,  it  has  killed  its  conductor.. 
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We  irerUM,  that  one'of  thete^  that  was  used  by  the 

French  forces  in  India  for  the  drawing  their  cannon, 
was  promised^  by  the  condactOTj  a  reward^  for  hav«* 
ing  perforcned  some  painfol  service;  but  being*  dis« 
appointed  of  its  expectations,  it  slew  him  in  a  fury. 
The  caaduqtor's  wife,  who  was  a  spectator  of  this 
dioddngseenei  oauld  not  restrain  her  madness  andde* 
spair ;  *  but  tanniiig  with  her  two  children  in  her  arms, 
threw  them  at  the  elephant's  feet,  crying*  out,  that 
^ace  it  had  killed  her  husband,  it  might  kill  her  and 
her  cbiMrea  idso.  The  elephant,  seeing  the  chil* 
dren  at  bis  feet^  instantly  stopped,  and  moderating 
its  fury,  took  up  the  eldest  with  its  trunk,  and  placing 
him  npdn  its  neck^  adopted  him  for  its  condoelor^ 
and  obeyed  him  ev«r  after  with  great  pnnetoaiity. 

But  it  is  not  for  drawing  burthens  alone  that 
the  dephants  are  serviceable  in  war ;  they  are  often 
brought  into  the  ranks,  and  compelled  to  fighl 
in  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  field  of  battle. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed^  in  India,  when  they 
were  much  niore  used  in  war  than  at  present.  A 
centni^  or  two  ago^  a  great  part  of  the  dependence 
of  the  general  was  upon  the  nuaiber  and  the  expert- 
ness  of  his  elephants ;  but  of  late^  since  war  has 
beien  contented  to  adopt  fiatal  instead  of  formidable 
arts,  the  elephant  is  little  used,  except  for  drawing 
cannon,  or  transporting  provisions.  The  princes  of 
the  country  are  pleased  to  keep  a  few  fiur  ornamentj 
4hp  for  the  purposes  of  removing  their  seraglios ;  bnl  - 
they  are  seldom  led  into  a  field  of  battle,  where  they 
are  unable  to  withstand  the  discharge  of  iire-arms>  t 
and  .  have  been  often  found  to  turn  upon  their' em- 
ployers. Still,  however,  they  are  used  in  war,  in  the 
nioie  remote  parts  of.  the  £ast ;  in  S'mm,  in  Cochin- 
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t^ey  not  only  serve  lo  swdl  the  pomp  of  state^  being 
adorned  vyiUi  all  the  baib^i  ian  splendour  that  those 
eettntrici  can  1>eiiciw«  but  thejr  ace  actuaUy  Jed  iato 
the  field  of  hatUe,  armed  before  with  coata  of  mmO, 
and  loaded  on  the  back  each  with  a  square  tower, 
OADlaiaiog  1 1  om  iive  combatants  to  seyaa.  Upon 
ila  neck  sils  the  £ondactor,  who  goaia  the  ankaal 
into  the  thickest  ranks,  and  encourages  it  to  in-» 
Cficase  the  devastation ;  wherever  it  goes^  nothing 
ean  wkbstM^l  fury ;  levels  the  mnka  with  ila 
isMDease  faalk^  flings  snch  as  oppose  it  inio  the  aiiv 
Qr  crushes  them  to  death  under  its  feet.  In  the 
aMan  time^  those  who  are  placed  upon  its  back^ 
coiabal  as  from  an  eminenoe,  and  iin^  down  theiv 

weapons  with  double  forcc^  their  weight  being  added 
lo  their  vdoeity.  Nothing,  therefore^  can  1^  mens 
dffefulfui>  or  morairresistible^  tiuin  iuoh  aasoTingna^ 
ehine,  to  men  nnacsqaainted^wilh  the  modem  arts  of 
war ;  the  elephant,  thus  armed  and  conducted, 
lagiog'  ia  the  midst  of  afield  of  batUe^  inspiess  mm 
terror  than  evea  those  machines  that  destroy  ^  a  im* 

ttince,  and  are  often  most  fatal  when  most  unseen. 
But  this  method  of  combating  is  n^her  ibrmidabio 
than  effactual :  poUahed  nations  have'erer  been  vi&« 
torioiis  over  those  semi-barbaroas  troops,  that  have 
called  in  the  elephant  to  their  assistance^  or  at* 
templed  to  gain  a  vioCory  by  merdy  astonishing  their 
oppossfs.  The  Romans  quickly  learned  tfie  art  of 
opening  their  ranks,  to  admit  the  elephant;  and 
thus  separating  it  from  assistance,  quickly  compelled 
iia  eondactors  to  calm  the  animal's  fary,  and  to  sob- 
mit.  It  sometimes  also  happened  that  the  elephant 
became  impatient  of  control ;  and^  instead  of  obey* 
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ing  its  conductor,  turned  upon  those  forces  it  waB 
employed  to  assist.  In  either  case,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  prepantion,  to  very  little  effect :  for  a 
sing^le  elephant  is  known  to  consume  as  much  as 
forty  men  in  a  day. 

At  present,  therefore,  they  are  chiefly  employed  ill 
carrying  or  drawing  burthens  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula  of  India  ;  and  no  animal  cai^  be  more  fitted 
by  nature  for  this  employment.  The  strength  of  an 
elephant  is  equal  to  its  bulk,  for  it  can,  with  great 
ease,  draw  a  load  ihat  six  horses  could  not  remove  : 
it  can  readily  carry  upon  its  back  three  or  four  thou- 
aand  weight ;  upon  its  tasks  alone  it  can  support 
near  a  thousand  ;  its  force  may  also  be  estimated 
from  the  velocity  of  its  motion^  compared  to  the 
mass  of  its  body.  It  can  go^  in  its  ordinary  pace,  as 
fiMt  as  a  hofse  at  an  easy  trot ;  and,  when  pushed, 
it  can  move  as  swiftly  as  a  horse  at  full  gallop.  It 
can  travel  with  ease,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  ;  and 
when  hard  pressed,  almost  doable  that  distance.  It 
may  be  heard  trotting  on  at  a  great  distance ;  it  is 
easy  also  to  follow  it  by  the  tracks  which  is  deeply 
impressed  on  the  ground^  and  from  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter. 

In  India  they  are  also  put  to  other  very  disagree- 
able offices ;  for  in  some  courts  of  themore  barbarous 
princes,  they  are  nsed  as  execationers ;  and  this 
horrid  task  they  perform  with  great  dexterity  :  with 
their  trunks  they  are  seen  to  break  every  limb  of  tiie 
criminal  at  the  word  of  command ;  they  sometimes 
trample  him  to  death,  and  sometimes  impale  him  on 
their  enormous  tusks,  as  directed.  In  this  the  ele- 
phant is  rather  the  servant  of  a  cruel  master,  than  a 
voluntary  iymA,  since  no  other  animal  of  the  forest 
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lul  of  benefits  as  sensible  of  neglect,  he  contracts 
iViendship  for  his  keeper^  aod  obejs  kifu  ^veoi 
beyond,  his  capacity. 

In  India^  where  they  were  at  one  time  einployedi 
in  launching  ships,  a  particular  elephant  was  directed 
to  force  a  very  large  vessel  iuto  the  water ;  the 
work  proved  superior  to  its  stren^h,  but  not  tp  itf, 
cndeavouia ,  whichj  however,  the  keeper  affected  to 
d/espise,  Take  away/'  says  he,  that  l^zy  beast, 
and  bring  another  better  fitted  for  Bervice/'  The 
poor  animal  instantly  upon  this  redoubled  its  effivtSj 
fi;^ctured  its  skull,  and  died  upon  the  spot. 

In  Delhi,  an  elephant^  passing  along  the  streets^  pu( 
hjs  trunk  into  a  tailor's  shop^  where  several  people 
were  at  work.  One  of  the  persons  of  the  shop^  de- 
sirous of  some  amusement,  pricked  the  animal's  trunk 
with  his  needle,  and  seemed  highly  deligb^d  with 
this  slight  punishment.  The  elephant,  however, 
passed  on  without  any  immediate  signs  of  resent* 
ment  ;  but  coming  to  a  puddle  filled  with  dirty 
water,  he  filled  his  trunk,  returned  to  the  shop,  and 
spurted  the  contents  over  all  the  finery  upon  which 
the  tailors  were  then  employed. 

An  elephant  in  Adsmeer,  which  often  passed 
through  the  bazar  or  market,  as  he  went  by  a 
certain  herb- woman,  always  received  from  her  a 
mouthful  of  greens*  Being  one  day  seized  with 
a  periodical  fit  of  madness,  he  broke  his  fitters,  and, 
running  through  the  market,  put  the  crowd  to  ilight ; 
and^  among  others,  this  woman,  who  in  her  haste 
forgot  a  little  child  at  her  stall  The  elephan  t»  recol- 
lecling  the  spot  where  his  beue&ctress  was  acc.us- 
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tonicd  to  sit,  took  up  the  infant  gently  in  his  trunks 
and  conveyed  it  to  a  place  of  safety. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  H6pe  it  is  customary  to 
hunt  those  animals  for  the  sake  of  their  teethi 
Three,  horsemen,  well  mounted,  and  armed  with 
laiices,  attack  the  elephant  alternately,  ekch  reliev* 
ing  the  other,  as  they  see  their  companion  pressed, 
till  the  beast  is  subdued.  Tluee  Dutchmen,  bro- 
tbeilB^  who  had  made  large  fortunes  by  this  business, 
determined  to  retire  to  Europe,  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  tKeir  labours  :  but  they  resolved,  one  day  before 
they  yyent,  to  have  a  last  chace  by  way  of  amusement: 
they  met  with  their  game,  and  began  their  attack  in 
the  usual  manner;  but,  unforturiaUly,  uoe  of  theic 
horses  falling',  happened  to  fling-  his  rider;  the  en- 
raged elephant  instantly  seized  this  unhappy  hunts- 
man with  his  trunk,  flung  him  up  to  a  vast  height  in 
the  air,  aad  received  him  upon  one  of  his  tusks^ 
as  he  fell ;  and  then  turning  towards  the  other  two 
brothers,  as  if  it  were  with  an  aspect  of  revenge  and 
insult,  held  out  to  them  the  impaled  wretch,  writbiiig 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  *  ... 

.  The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  what  produce  the 
great  enmity  between  him  and  mankind ;  but 
whether  they  are  shed,  like  the  horns  of  the  deer,  gr 
whether  the  animal  be  killed  to  obtain  them,  is  not 
yet  perfectly  known.  All  we  have  as  yet  certain  is, 
tliat  the  natives  of  Africa,  from  whence  almost  all 
our  ivory  comes,  assure  us,  that  they  find  thegrieatest 
pai't  6f  it  in  their  forests ;  rior  would,  say  they,  the 
teeth  of  an  clepliant  recompense  them  for  their  trou- 
hie  and  danger  in  killuig  it ;  notwithstanding,  the 
elephants  which  are  tamed  by  man  are  never  known 
to  shed  their  tusks :  and  from  the  hardness  of  their 
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substniicej  they  seem  no  way  analogotis  to  deer's 
horns. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  very  often  found  in 
a  fossile  state.  Some  years  ago,  two  great  grinding* 
teeth^  and  part  of  the  task  of  ah  elephant^  weie 
discovered,  at  the  depth  of  forty-two  yards  in  a 
lead-mine^  in  Flintshire.* 

The  tasks  of  the  Mammoth,  so  often  found  fbs« 
site  in  Siberia,  and  which  are  converted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ivory,  are  generally  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  elephant ;  however^  the  animal  must  have  been 
much  larger  in  that  country  than  it  is  found  at  pre- 
sent, as  those  tusks  are  often  known  to  weigh  four 
hundred  pounds ;  while  those  that  come  from 
Africa  sddom  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  These 
enormous  tusks  are  found  lodged  in  the  sandy  banks 
of  the  Siberian  rivers  ;  and  the  natives  pretend  that 
they  belong  to  au  animal  which  is  four  Umes  as 
hurge  as  the  elephant. 

There  have  lately  been  discovered  several  enor- 
mous skeletons,  five  or  six  feet  beneath  the  surface^ 
m  the  banks  of  the  Ohio^  not  remote  from  the  river 
Miume  in  America,  seven  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  Some  of  the  tusks  are  near  seven  feet 
lon^,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  circumference  al  the 
base,  and  one  foot  near  the  pmnt ;  the  cavity  at  the 
root  or  base,  nineteen  inches  deep.  Besides  their 
size^  there  are  yet  other  differences^  the  tusks  of  the 
true  elephant  have  sometimes  a  very  slight  lateral 
bend ;  these  have  a  larger  twist,  or  spiral  curve, 
towards  the  smaller  end :  but  the  great  and  specific 
difference  consists  in  the  shape  of  the  grinding^ 

*  PenDant't  Synopsis,  p.  90. 
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teeth  ;  which  in  these  newly  found,  are  fashioned 
]ike  the  teeth  of  a  parniTorous  animal ;  not  flat  and 
ribbed  transversely  on  their  surface,  like  those,  of 
the  modern  elephant,  bat  famished  with  a  doable 
row  of  hj^li  and  conic  processes,  as  if  intended  to 
masticate^  not  to  grind  their  food.  A  third  differ- 
ence is  in  the  thigh  bone,  which  is  of  a  great  di^ 
proportionable  thickness  to  that  of  the  elephant; 
and  has  also  some  other  anatomical  variationi* 
These  fossiie  bones  have  been  dso  found  io  Pen 
and  the  Brazils :  and,  when  cat  and  polished  by  the 
workers  in  ivory,  appear,  in  every  respect,  similar. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Hunter  that  they  most 
have  belonged  to  a  larger  animal  than  the  elephant; 
and  differing:  from  it,  in  being  carnivorous.  But  as 
yet  this  formidable  creature  has  evaded  our  searcb>; 
and  ifj  indeed^  such  an  animal  exists^  it  is  happy 
for  man  that  it  keeps  at  a  distance ;  since  vt^hat 
ravage  might  not  be  expected  from  a  creatur^ 
.  endued  with  more  than  tile  strength  of  the  elephant 
and  an  the  rapacity  of  the  tiger  I  "      \  ^ 

Of  the  EhinoceroB.  ,  ^ 

Next  to  the  elephant,  the  Rhinoceros  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  animals.  It  is  usually  found 
twelve  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  tho 
insertion  of  the  tail ;  from  six  to  seven  feet  high ; 
and  the  circumference  of  its  body  is  nearly  equal 
to  its  length.  It  is,  therefere,  equal  to  the  deplmnt 
in  bulk ;  and  if  it  appears  much  smaller  to  (he  eye. 
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(hi  reason  18,  that  its  legs  are  much  shorter.  Words 
can  coavey  tut  a  very  confused  idea  of  ^is  aniin4'f 
shape;  and  yet  there  .uc  lew  so  remarkably  foiw- 
ed:  its  bead  is  furnished  with  a  horn,  growuig 
from  the  snoot,  sometiines  three  feet  and  a  ^ 
long ;  a.ul  but  for  this,  that  part  wbold  have  the 
pearance  of  the  head  of  a  hog ;  the  uppci  lip.  how- 
ever, is  much  longer  in  proportion,  ends  in  a  point, 
is  very  pliable,  serves  to  collect  its  foofl,  and  ^elw^ 
it  in^o  the  mouth:  the  ears  arc  large,  erect,  apd 
pointed;  the  eyes  are. smaU  and  piercing. j  the  skm 
is  naked,  rough,  knotty,  and  lying  ppon  tlje  body 
in  folds,  after  a  very  peculiar  fashion :  thpice  aretwp 
folds'  very  remarkable ;  one  above  the  shoulders, 
lind  another  over  the  rump :  the  skin,  iiirh|pji  iS  9'  a 
iirty  browu  colour,  is  go  thick  as  to  turn  the  edge 
of  a  scimitar,  and  to  resist  a  musket-ball :  fhe  belly 
£angslow.;  the  legs  are  short,  strong,  ^nd  thick> 
and  the  hoofs  divided.bto  thn^  part?,  p^cfi  pointing 
forward.* 

•  Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  animal  U^^t  ap- 
pears chieHy  formidable  from  the  ham  growing  from 
its  snout ;  and  formed  i  alher  for  war,  than  with  a 
propensity  to  engage.  This  horn  is  sometimes  found 
from  three  to  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  growing 
from  the  solid  bone,  and  so  disposed  as  to  be  managed 
to  the  greatest  advantage.     It  is  composed  of  the 
most  solid  substance ;  and  pointed  so  as  to  inflict  thi- 
most  fatal  wounds.   Th^  elephant,, th^  boar,  or.th 
bufifalo,  are  obliged  to  strike  transversely  wilji  their 
weapons ;  but  the  rhinoceros  emplpys  all  his  force 
with  every  blow ;  so  thajt  the  tiger,  will  more  wil- 
lingly attack  any  other  animal  of  the  forest,  thwi 
one  whose  strength  is  so  justly  emploj^qd.  l^e^f 
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thare  is  no  force  which  this  terrible  animal  has  to 
apprdienid:  defended^  on  every  side^  by  a  thick 

horny  hide,  which  the  claws  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger 
are  unable  to  pierce,  and  armed  before  with  a  wea- 
pon that  even  the  elephant  does  not  choose  to  op- 
pose. The  missionaries  assure  us,  that  the  elephant 
is  often  found  dead  in  the  forests^  pierced  with 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros ;  and  though  it  looks  like 
wisdom  to  doubt  whatever  they  tell  us,  yet  I  cannot 
help  giving  credit  to  what  they  relate  on  this 
occasioDj  particularly  when  confirmed  by  Piiny. 
The  combat  between  these  two,  the  most  formi- 
dable animals  of  the  forests^  must  be  very  dicadful. 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  wiUing  to  try  their 
sttengtb,  actually  opposed  them  to  each  other ;  and 
the  elephant  was  defeated. 

But  though  the  rhinoceros  is  thus  formidable  by 
nature,  yet  imagination  has  not  failed  to  exert  it- 
self, in  adding  to  its  terrors.  The  scent  is  said  to 
be  most  exquisite;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  it  consorts 
with  the  tiger.  It  is  reported  also^  that  when  it 
has  overturned  a  man^  or  any  other  animal^  it  con- 
tinues to  lick  the  flesh  quite  from  the  bone  with 
its  tongue,  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  rough. 
All  this^  however,  is  fiibulous :  the  scent^  if  we  may 
judge  firom  the  expansion  of  the  ol&ictofy  nerves, 
is  not  greater  than  that  of  a  hog,  which  we  know 
to  be  indifferent ;  it  keeps  company  with  the  tiger^ 
dnly  because  they  both  fi^quent  wateiy  places 
in  the  burning  climates  where  they  are  bred ; 
and  as  to  its  rough  tongue,  that  is  so  far  from 
the  truth,  that  no  ariiihd  of  near  its  size  has  so 
soft'  a  one.  I  have  often  felt  it  myself,"  says 
Ladvocat,  in  his  description  of  this  animal ;     it  is 
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.smooth,  soft,  and  snmll,  like  that  of  a  dog  ;  and  to 
the  feel  it  appears  as  if  me  passed  the  baod  over 
Telvet.  I  have  often  seen  it  lick  a  young  man's 
face  who  kept  it ;  and  both  seemed  pleaaed  with 
the  action." 

The  rhinoceros  which  was  shpwn.at  Londonr 
in'  1739>  and  described  by  Doctor  Parsons^  had 

been  sent  from  Bengal.  Though  it  was  very 
youngs  not  being  above  two  years  old,  yet  the 
charge  of  bis  carriage  and  food  from  India  cost 
near  a  thousand  pounds.  It  was  fed  with  rice, 
sugar^  and  hay :  It  was  daily  supplied  with  seven 
pounds  of  rice^  mixed  with  three  of  sugar>  divided 
into  three  portions;  it  was  given  great  quan- 
tities of  hay  and  grass,  which  it  chiefly  preferred; 
its  drink  was  water,  which  it  took  in  great  quan« 
titles.  It  was  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  touched  and  handled  by  all 
visitors,  never  attempting  .mischief,. except,  when 
abused,  or  when  hungry ;  in  such  a  case  there  was 
no  method  of  appeasing  its  fury,  but  by  giving  it 
something  to  eat.  When  angry,  it  would  jump  up 
against  the  walls  of  its  room,  with  great  violence; 
and  made  many  efforts  to  escape,  but  seldom  at- 
tempted to  attack  its  keeper,  and  was  always 
submissive  to  his  threats.  It  had  a  peculiar  cry, 
somewhat  a  mixture  between  the  gmnting  of  a  bog 
and  the  bellowing  of  a  calf 

The  age  of  these  animals  is  not  well  known  ;  it 
IS  said  by  some,  that  they  bring  forth  at  three  years 
old,  and  if  we  may  reason  from  analogy,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  seldom  live  till  above  twenty.  That 
which  was  shown  in  London,,  vras  said,  by  its  keeper, 
to  be  tighteen  years  ol^,  and  even  at  that  age  he 
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pretended  to  consider  it  as  a  young  one ;  however, 
it  died  thorily  after,  and  that  probably  in  the  eonne 
of  nature. 

# 

The  rhinoceros  is  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Asia 
and  Africa^  and  is  usually  found  in  those  extensive 
fiMrests  that  are  frequented  by  the  elephant  and  the 
lion.  As  it  subsists  entirely  upon  vegetable  food, 
it  is  peaceful  and  harmless  among  its  fellows  of  tl^ 
brute  creation ;  but,  though  it  never  provokes  to 
combat,  it  equally  disdains  to  fly.  It  is  every  way 
fitted  for  war,  but  rests  content  in  tiie  consciousness 
of  its  security.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  the  priddy 
branches  of  trees,  and  is  seen  to  feed  upon  such 
thorny  shrubs  as  would  be  dangerous  to  other  ani* 
roais,  either  to  gather,  or  to  swallow.  The  prickly 
points  of  these,  however,  may  only  serve  to  give  a 
poignant  relish  to  this  animal's  palate^  and  may  an- 
swer the  same  grateful  ends  in  seasoning  its  banquet, 
"  that  spices  do  in  heightening  ours. 

In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Asia,  where  the 
natives  are  more  desirous  of  appearing  warlike  than 
showing  themselves  brave,  these  animals  are  tamed, 
and  led  into  the  field  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy ; 
but  they  are  always  an  unmanageable  and  restive 
animal,  and  probably  more  dangerous  to  the 
employers,  than  those  whom  they  are  brought  to 
oppose. 

The  method  of  taking  them,  is  chiefly  watching 
them,  till  they  are  found  either  in.  some  moist  or 
marshy  place,  where,  like  hogs,  they  are  fond  of 
sleeping  and  wallowing.  They  then  destroy  the 
old  one  with  fire-arms ;  for  no  weapons^  that  are 
thrown  by  the  foroe  of  man,  are  capable  of  enter- 
ing  this  animal  s  hide.    If,  when  the  oU  one  is 
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destroyed^  there  happens  to  be  a  cub,  they  Btlzt 
mad  tame  it;  these  apimals-  wte  BMietimes  taken  m 
pit-ftlb^  covered  with  greea  branches^  laid  in  thosie 
paths  which  the  rhinoceros  makes  in  going  from  the 
lores!  to  the  river  side. 

There  are  some  varieties  in  Ibis  animal>  as  in  most . 
others ;  some  of  them  are  found  in  Africa  with  a 
double  horn,  one  growing  above  the  other;  this 
weapon^  if  considered  in  itself^  ii  one  of  4he  sU^ongest, 
and  most  dangerous,  that  Nature  fUmisbes  tl6  any 
part  of  the  animal  creation.  The  horn  is  entirely 
aolid^  formed  of  the  hardest  liojuy  substaiice^  growing 
irora  die  upper  maxillary  bone^  by  so  strong  an 
apophyses  as  seemingly  to  make  but  one  part  with 
it.  Many  are  the  medicinal  virtues  that  are  ascribed 
to  this  hom^  when  taken  in  powder^ .  but  these 
qnafities  have  been  attribnted  to  it  wMbout  flUy  rM 
foundation,  and  make  only  a  small  part  of  the  many 
fables  which  this  extmurdinary  animd  hiw  given 
YiAe  to. 

CHAP.  Xil. 

Oj  Ui,e  Hippopotamu.* 

The  Hippopotamus  is  an  animal  as  large,  and  not 
lehs^  formidable^  than  the  rhmo^eros  ;  it^  legs  Are 
shorter^  and  its  head  rather  more  bulky^  than  that 

[  ^  The  Hippopotamus  has  four  front  teeth  an  each  janr ;  the 
upper  ones  standmg  distant  by  pairs ;  the  lowet  ones  promineni, 
Iht  laro  niiddla  of  which  Sc««be:ion§tel:  the  caoiai^  teetbar^  ' 
single ;  those  of  thtf  lower  jaw  extremely  large,  earved,  aiid  ob- 
liquely cut  at  the  ends:  the  feel  are  armed  at  tbermargln  with 
four  hoofiu  It  has  only  a  single  stomach,  and  does  not  ruminate : 
the  stomachy  however,  has  cells  and  divisions,  in  some  degree  re- 
ssmbling  that  of  the  camel   It  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables. J 
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of  the  animal  last  described.  We  have  but  few 
portuaUies  in  Europe  of  examin^n^  ttiis  fiNnaidable 
creature  minulely ;  Ub  dinenaoMi^  however^  huvB 
been  pretty  well  ascertained^  by  a  description,  g^iven 
m  by  Zerenghi^  an  Italian  surgeon^  who  procured 
one  of  them  to  be  killed  on  the  banki^  of  the  mtut 
JSlile.  By  his  account  it  appears,  that  this  terrible 
anioial^  which  chiefly  resides  in  the  waters  of  that 
river^  is  above  seventeen  feet  long,  from  the  exlre* 
niity  of  the-raont  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  fibo^^ 
sixteen  feet  in  circumference  round  the  body,  and 
above  seven  feet  hig-h :  the  head  is  near  four  feet 
long^  and  above  nine  feet  in  drcutnference*  The 
jaws  open  about  two  feet  wide,  and  the  cutting  teeth, 
of  which  it  ha^  fouf  in  each  jaw,  are  above  a  foot 
long. 

Its  feet  in  some  measure  resemble  those  of  the 
elephant,  and  are  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
tail  i^  shorty  flat,  find  pointed ;  the  hide  is  amazingfj^ 
thick,  and  though  not  capable  of  turning  a  ihusket*^ 
ball,  is  impeneti-able  to  the  blow  of  a  sabre  ;  the  body 
jfi  <^overed  over  with  a  few  scattered  hairs,  of  a 
whitish  colour*  The  v^hole  figure  of  th^  animal*  is 
something  between  that  of  an  ox  and  a  hog,  and 
its  cry  is  somethipg  between  the  bellowing  of  the 
one  and  the^  grontUig  of  the  other. 

This  animal,  liowever,  though  so  terribly  furnished 
for  v^ar,  se^ms  oo  way  ^posed  to  make  use  of 
its  prodigious  strength  againA  an  equal  enemy ;  ii 
chiefly  resides  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Africa,  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the  Zara; 
there  it  lec^.  n^u  indolent  lMa4  of  li^e,  ajad  sterns 
seldom  disposed  for  a/t^tioob  except- when  excited^  bfi 
the       Qf  banger.   Upon  tiu^h  Qcc<^ious,  tbre^  oi 
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four  of  them  are  often  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a  river, 
near  some  cataract^  forming  a  kind  of  line,  and 
ieising  upon  such  fish  as  are  forced  down  by  the 
violence  of  the  stream.  In  that  element  they  pursue 
their  prey  with  great  swiftness  and  perseverance  ; 
they  swim  with  roach  force,  and  remain  at  the 
bottom  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  without  rising  to 
take  breath.  They  traverse  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  as  if  walking  upon  land,  and  make  a  terri-* 
ble  devastation  where  they  find  plenty  of  prey.  But 
it  often  happens,  that  this  animal's  fishy  food  is  not 
supplied  in  suflBcient  abundance ;  it  is  then  forced  to 
come  upon  land,  where  it  is  an  awkward  and  un- 
wieldy stranger:  it  moves  but  slowly,  and,  as  it 
seldom  forsakes  the  margin  of  the  river,  it  sinks  at 
every  step  it  takes ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  forced, 
by  famine,  up  into  the  higher  grounds,  where  it 
commits  dreadful  havock  among  the  plantations  of 
liie  helpless  natives,  who  see  their  possessions  de- 
stroyed, without  daring  to  resist  their  invader. 
Their  chief  method  is,  by  lighting  fires,  striking 
drums,  and  raising  a  cry,  to  frighten  it  back  to  its 
favourite  element ;  and,  as  it  is  extremely  timorous 
upon  land,  they  generally  succeed  in  their  endea- 
vours. But  if  they  happen  to  wound,  or  othervvays 
irritate  it  too  closely,  it  then  becomes  formidable  to 
an  that  oppose  it:  it  overturns  whatever  it  meets, 
and  puts  forth  all  its  strengh,  which  it  seemed 
not  to  have  discovered  before  that  dangerous  occa* 
•Ion.  It  possesses  the  same  inoffensive  disposition 
in  its  favourite  element,  that  it  is  found  to  have  upon 
land ;  it  is  never  found  to  attack  the  mariners  in  their 
boats,  as  they  go  up  or  down  the  stream ;  but  should 
tiiey  inadvertently  strike  against  it,  or  otherwise 
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disturb  its  repose,  there  is  much  danger  of  its  send^ 
ing  theiD^  at  once^  to  the  bottom.      I  have  seen/' 
says  a  mariner,  as  we  find  it  in  Dampier,    one  of 
these  animals  open  its  jaws,  and  seizing  a  boat 
between  his  teeth,  at  once  bite  and  sink  it  to  the 
bottom.    I  have  seen  it,  upon  another  occasion^ 
place  itself  under  once  of  our  boats^  and  rising 
under  it,  overset  it  with  six  men  vvhicfi  were  ia 
it ;  who,  however,  happily  received  no  other  ia- 
jury/'   Such  is  the  great  strength  of  this  animal ; 
and  from  hence,  probably,  the  imagination  has  been 
willing  to  match  it  in  combat  against  others  more 
fierce,  and  equally  formidable.    The  crocodile  and 
shark  have  been  said  to  engage  with  it,  and  yield 
an  easy  victory ;  but  as  the  shark  is  only  found  at 
sea,  and  the  hippopotamus  never  ventures  beyond 
the  mouth  of  fresh- water  rivers,  it  is  most  prdbable 
that  these  engagements  never  occurred:  it  some* 
times  happens,  indeed,  that  the  princes  of  Africa 
amuse  tbemselves  with  combats,  on  tbeir  firesh-vmter 
lakes,  between  this  and  other  formidable  animals; 
but  whether  the  rliinoceros  or  the  crocodile  are  of 
this  number,  we  have  not  been  particukriy  informed. 
If  this  animal  be  attacked  at  land,  and  finding 
itself  incapable  of  vengeance  from  the  swiftness  of 
its  enemy^  it  immediately  returns  to  the  river^  where 
it  plunges  in  head  foremost,  and  after  a  short  time 
rises  tp  the  surface,  loudly  bellowing,  either  to  invite 
or  intimidate  the  enemy ;  but  though  the  negroes  will 
venture  to  attack  the  shark,  or  the  crocodile,  in 
their  natural  element,  and  there  destroy  them,  tbey 
are  too  well  apprised  of  the  force  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus to  engage  it ;  this  animai,  theretbre,  conti- 
nues the  uncontrolled  master  of  the  river,  and  all 
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Others  fly  from  its  approach^  and  become  an  easy 
prey. 

Afl  the  hippopotamus  lives  upon  fish  and  v^eta- 
Uesi  so  it  is  probable  the  flesh  of  terrestrial  ani* 

mals  may  be  equally  grateful ;  the  natives  of  Africa 
assert^  that  it  has  often  been  found  to  devour  chU« 
drea  and  other  creatures  that  it  was  able  to  surprise 
upon  land  ;  yet  as  it  moves  but  slowly,  almost  every 
creature^  endued  with  a  common  share  of  swiftness, 
is  able  to  escape  it;  and  this  animal  therefore^ 
sektoin  ventures  from  the  river  side,  but  when 
pressed  by  the  necessities  of  hunger,  or  of  bringing 
Sotth  its  young. 

.  The  female  always  comes  upon  land  to  hting 

iovihj  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  seldom  produces 
^  above  one  at  a  time ;  upon  this  occasion  these  ani- 
mals  are  particularly  timorous,  and  dread  the  ap^ 
preach  of  a  terrestrial  enenly ;  the  instant  the  parent 
hears  Ihe  slightest  noise,  it  dashes  into  the  stream, 
and  the  young  one  is  seen  to  follow  it  with  equal 
alacrity. 

The  young  ones  are  said  to  l^e  excellent  eating; 
but  the  negroes,  to  whom  nothing  that  has  life  comes 
affltss>  find  an  equal  delicacy  in  the  old.  Dr.  Pa- 
cocke  has  seen  their  flesh  sold  in  the  shambles^  like 
beet ;  and  it  is  said  tlmt  their  breast,  in  particular^ 
is  as-delicate  eating  as  veaL  As  for  the  rest,  these 
animals  are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  as  they 
produce  very  fast,  their  flesh  niigiil  supply  the  coun- 
^  tries  where  they  are  found,  could  those  barbarous 
regions  produce  more  expert  huntsmen ;  it  may  be 
remarked,  however^  that  this  creature^  which  was 
once  in  such  plenty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is 
now  wholly  unknown  in  Lower  Egypt^  and  is  no 
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where  to  be  found  in  that  river,  except  above  the 
catametB. 


CHAP.  xm. 

> 

,  The  Camelopard. 

w  ERE  we  to  be  told  of  an  animal  so  tall,  that  a 
man  on  horseback  couI4  vvith  ease  ride  under  its 
heliy  withoat  sloopitig,  we  shookl  harcBy  give 
credit  tb  the  relatiofi ;  yet,  of  thil»  extfaorditiary  siee 
is  the  cainelopcud,  an  animal  that  inhabits  the  de- 
sette  of  Africa,,  and  theacooanto  of  wbkh  are  ao 
wel^a^certaitieSy  that  we 'cannot  deny  our^assent  to 
their  authority.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  form  an  . 
adequate  idea  of  this  creature's  size,  and  the  oddity 
of .  itid  formation*.  It  ekhibits  sooiewhat  the  slender 
shape  of  the  deer/  or  the  camel,  but  destitute  of 
their  symmetry,  or  their  easy  power  of  motion*  The 
head  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  deer,  with 
two  roaod  horns,  near  a  foot  long,  and  which,  it  is 
pio])able,  it  sheds  as  deer  are  found  to  do ;  its  neck 
resembles  that  of  a  horse ;  its  legs  and  feet,  those 
of  the  deer ;  but  with  extraordinary  difference, ' 
that  the  fore  I ':;s  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
hinder.  As  these  creatures  have  been  found  eighteen 
feel  higb^  and  ten  from  the  gronnd  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulders,  so  allowing  three  feet  for  the  depth 
of  the  body,  seven  feet  remains,  which  is  high 
enough  to  admit  a  man  mounted  upoli  a  middle- 
sized  horse.   The  hinder  part,  however,  is  much 
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lower,  80  that  when  the  atumal  appears  standlog'j 
and  at  rest,  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  dog  sitting ;  and  this  formation  of  its  legs  gives 
it  an  awkward  and  a  laborious  motion  ;  which, 

though  swift,  must  yet  be  tiresome.  For  this  reason^ 
the  camelopard  is  an  animal  very  rarely  found, 
and  only  finds  refuge  in  the  most  internal  desert 
regions  of  Africa.  The  dimensions  of  a  young  one, 
as  they  were  accurately  taken  by  a  person  who 
examined  its  skin,  that  wa«  brought  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope^  were  found  to  be  as  follow :  the 
length  of  the  head,  was  one  foot  eight  inches  ;  the 
height  of  the  fore  leg,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulder,  was  ten  feet ;  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  was  seven  ;  the  height  of  the 
hind  leg,  was  eight  feet  five  inches;  and  from  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  was 
just  seven  feet  long. 

No  animal,  either  from  its  disposition,  or  its 
formation,  seems  less  fitted  for  a  state  of  natural 
hostility;  its  hocns  are  blunt,  and  even  knobbed  al 
the  ends  ;  its  teetli  are  made  entirely  for  vegetable 
pasture ;  its  skin  is  beautifully  speckled  with  brown 
spots,  upon  a  whitish  {ground ;  it  is  timorous  and 
harmless,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  size,  rather 
flies  from,  than  resists  the  slightest  eiieuiy  ;  it  par- 
takes very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  camel,  which 
it  so  nearly  resembles ;  it  lives  entirely  upon  vegeta- 
bles,  and  when  grazing",  is  obliged  to  spread  its 
fore  legs  very  wide,  in  order  to  reach  its  pasture; 
its  motion  is  a  kind  of  pace,  two  1^  on  each  side 
moving  at  the  same  time,  whereas  in  other  animals 
they  move  transversely.  It  often  lies  down  with  its 
belly  to  the  earth,  and,  like  the  camel,  has  a  cal- 
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lous  substance  upon  its  breast^  whicb^  when  re?- 
|losed^  defead9  it  from  ii\)ury.  Tbv^  ^nim^l  vmB 
knpwn  to  the  aaciento,  b^t  bf»  been  very  me]y  seen 
in  Europe.  One  of  them  yma  gent  from  the  East 
to  tt^e  ^wfi^oif  9f  Geripapyj  in  the  year  1559 ;  bat 
tb^y  bav^  often  b^n  Mn  tame  at  Q^md  Caira>  in 
Egypt ;  and  I  am  tol4  there  aie  two  there  at  pre« 
sent.  Wh^n  ancient  Rome  w^tn  its  splendovo 
Fomp^  pxbibite^j  at  one  time^  m  km  than  ten* 
upon  the  theatre.  It  ^as  the  barbaioui  pleasure  of 
the  people,  at  that  time,  to  see  the  most  terrible, 
aiid  the  most  es^traordiaary  animals  produced  in 
combat  against  each  other.  The  lion^  the  lynx^  the 
tiger,  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus^  were  all  let 
loose  promiscaously^  a^d  were  seen  to  inflict  iadia* 
^iqiinate  destructioii. 

[The  camelopard  has  short,  simple,  obtuse,  pcr- 
l^pfa(f  long  horns,  covered  with  a  bristly  skin, 
ai|d  snrronvided  at  their  tips  with  a  firinge  of  biack 
imir :  in  the  lower  jaw  are  eight  front  teefli^  the 
outer  one  on  each  side  being  deeply  divided  into 

two  lobes.  The  head  is  extremely  beautifol^  some- 
thing  resembling  that  of  a  race-horse ;  the  mouth  it 

small ;  and  the  eyes  lively,  and  very  open:  between 
tbe  eyes  and  above  the  nose^  there  is  a  very  marked 
and  prominent  tubercle;  this  is  not  a  fleshy  ex^ 
crescence,  but  a  swelling  of  the  bone,  as  are  like- 
wise the  two  little  bunches  or  protuberances  with 
which  the  baick  part  of  its  bead  is  arrned^  and 
wliicli  rise  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  on  each  side 
from  the  root  of  its  mane :  the  tongue  is  roughs  and 
te^inates  in  a  point.  Both  the  jaws  have  six 
grinders  on  each  side  ;  and  in  the  upper  jaw  are  no 
front  t^eth.   I^be  |eet  are  cloven  i  they  hav^  no 
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heel ;  and  much  resemble  those  of  the  ox :  but  the 
fere  feet  are  much  lai^r  than  the  hinder :  the  leg  is 
■lender  r  but  the  knee  in  protuberant,  owing  to  the 
animal's  kneeling  down  to  rest:  there  is  also  a 
great  callosity  before^  which  shows  that  it  usually 
reposes  on  its  breast.  Its  height,  when  fiiU  grown, 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  fore  foot^  is  nearly 
seventeen  feet ;  and  at  first  sight  the  fore  legs  seem 
to  be  itearly  as  long  again  as  the  binder^  but  this  is 
occasioned  merely  by  the  extraordinary  height  of 
the  shoulders  cotnpared  with  the  thighs,  all  the 
kgS'  being  of  nearly  the  same  length*  The  neck  is 
long  and  elegant,  furnished  with  a  slight  mane ; 
and  as  it  exceeds  the  legs  by  at  least  four  inches, 
besides  the  length  of  tlie  head,  it  is  evident  it  caa 
graze  without  difficulty ;  and  is  not,  as  has  been 
supposed^  obliged  to  kneel  down,  or  spread  asunder 
its  legs  for'this  purpose.  The  tail  is  about  the  third 
part  shorter  than  the  hinder  parts,  round,  tapering 
towards  the  tip,  where  it  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  long 
hair. 

When  the  camelopard  is  standing  still,  and  you 
see  it  in  front,  as  the  forepart  of  the  body  iiarmuch 
larger  than  the  hinder,  it  entirely  conceals  it;  and 
the  animal  then  resembles  the  trunk  of  a  withered 
tree.  Its  gait  in  walking  is  neither  awkward  nor 
unpleasing,  but  it  has  a  ridiculous  kind  of  trot; 
however,  its  motions  are  sufficiently  swift  to  out- 
strip the  fleetest  horse.  Its  defence  is  in  its  heeb, 
and  its  hinder  parts  are  so  light,  and  its  kicks  so 
rapid,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  them  ;  and 
they  are  even  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the 
lion,  though  not  to  repel  the  impetuous  attack  of 
the  leopard.    Like  all  other  horned  and  cloveB- 
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looted  quadrupeds,  it '  ruminateg,  and  feeds  en,- 
tirely  upon  vef^eiables ;  but  its  fayourite  food  is  the 
leaf  of  a  tall  kind  of  sensitive  plant,  peculiar  to 
one  district  in  Africa.  Of  its  gestation  or  domestic 
habits/ nothing  is  as  yet  known  ;  but  it  is  probable, 
*that,  like  all  ruminant  animals^  it  brings  forth  one  or 
at  fiirthest  two  young  at  a  time.]  ^  ' 

m  •  *  '      '   m  .  ,,*.<■'■*•; 

*•  ■*<•'•••' 

■  "CHAP.  XIV.  ••. 

%  m         m  f 

.    .  4       f  ^  ».       ,J  \ 

the  Camel,  and  the  Droi/nedary.^ '  ""-^^ 

These  names  do  not  make  two  distinct  kinds/^ 
but  are  only  given  to  a  variety  of  the  same  animal^ 
which  *  has,  however^  slubsisted  time  immemorial* 
The  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only  sensible  dift 
ference,  by  which  those  two  races  are  distinguished, 
consists  in  this,  .that,  the  camel  has  two  bunches 
upon  his  back,  whereas  the  dromedary  has  but  otie; 
tile  latter,  also,  is  neither  so  large,  nor  so  strong,  as 
the  camel.  These  two  races,  however,  produce 
with  each  other,  and  the  mixed  breed  formed  be* 
tween  them  is  considered  the  best,  the  most  patient^ 
and  the  most  indefatigable  of  all  the  kind. 

Of  the  two  varieties,  the  dromedary  is  by  'fiir  th^ 
most  numerous  ;  the  camel  being  scarcely  found 
except  in  Turkey,  and  the  countries  of  the  Levant,* 
while  .the  other  is  found  spread  over  ail  the  desertii 

.  Z  «  Thtne  quadmpedi  faatre  six  Aoat  U«lli  in'ffae  lo#etf  Javr^ 
which  m  rather  tbin  and  broad:  the  caniae  teeib 
remote  from  the  rest ;  in  the  upper  jaw  there  are  three^  in  the 
lower  two:  the  upper-lip  divided  ;  and  there  are  no  horng.J 
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of  Arabia^  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  Persia, 
Tartary^  and  a  great  part  (lie  £asiern  Iqfl^, 
^Thns,  the  one  iDhabitoan  immense  Iracl4>f  e^nf/tf, 

XhQ  other,  in  comparison^  is  confined  to  pro^vjnce; 
t}ie  one  inhabits  the  sultry  jco^ntjries  of  the  torjritf 
!<l»Dne,  the  oljier  delights  in  a  vann^  ^(H  m  bum- 
'  ing  climate ;  neither,  however^  can  subsist^  or 
propagate,  in  the  variable  climates  towards  the 
north :  they  seem  formed  for  those  countries^  where 
riimbs  are  plenty  and  water  ecMrce ;  where  tfiey  can 
travel  along  the  sandy  desert,  without  being  im- 
peded by  rivers^  and  find  food  at  expected  dis« 
lances;  siu:b a  coontiy  is  i^bjai  fupd  ftis,  of  all 
others^  seems  the  most  adapted  to  the  support  and 
j^pduction  of  t^ia  animal.  -../''^    .  Jf  <  ? 

\  The  camel  is  the  m^t  jtempe^te  of  fill  aivim^ 
^nii  it  can  continue  to  travel  jseveral  days  withont 
drinking.  In  those  vast  deserts,  where  the  eaith  is 
evejry  where  dry  and  sandy,  U^^j^e^jn^ 
birds  nor  beasts^  neither  inse^jl^  ppr  vegetoblei^ 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  l>ut  hills  of  sand  and 
heaps  of  bone,  there  the  csimel  travels,  po^i^  &Wr 
)vard,  withont  requiring  either  drink  or  piistunn, 
;and  is  often  found  six  or  seven  da^s  without  any 
sjistenapce  whatsoever.  Its  feet  are  formed  fojr 
travelling  upoi|  fm^ .  wd  utterly  nnfit  for 
marshy  places ;  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  find  a 
most  useful  assistant  in  this  animal^  where  oti^ 
could  subsist,  and  by,  its  means  cross  tiios^  ^pi^^ 

with  safety,  which  would  be  unpasfpUe  ff|y 
other  method  of  conveyance. 

Aaanimal,  thna  formed  for  a  sandy  and  desert  re- 
gum^  cannotbepropagatedin  oneofadiflferentnature. 
Many  vain  efforts  have  been  tried  to,  propagate  ii)^ 
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camd  in  Spin ;  the;  have  been  trattapolfled  inM^ 

America^  but  have  multipb'ed  in  neither.  It  i» 
kuoj  indeed,  that  they  may  be  brought  into  these 
coviktries,  avid  m^y,  perhaps,  be  feimd  to  pfodtfctf 
tbere;  bvtthe  0ire  heepingtbefii  to  to  g^reat,  and 
the  accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed^  from  the 
chngtebleness  of  the  dimate,  are  so^  manjr,  thai 
diey  cannot  answer  the  cafe  of  keeping".  In  e 
*  years  also,  they  are  seen  to  degenerate ;  their 
strength  and  their  patience  forsake  them ;  and  in* 
rtcad  of  making  the  riehes/  thiiiy  baamtte  the  bvrthen 

of  their  keepers. 

But  it  is  very  different  in  Arabia^  and  those 
Entries  where  the  eimel  is  tamed  to  ttsaM  par^ 
poses.  It  is  there  considered  as  a  sacred  animal^ 
without  whose  help  the  natives  could  neither  sub- 
sist, traffic,  or  timrd;  ill  milk  makes  a  part  of 
tbrir  nourishnmit ;  they  feed  apen-  its  iesh^  parti*' 
cukfly  when  yonrtg ;  they  clothe  themselves  with 
its  hair,  which  it  is  seen  to  raoult  regularly  once  a 
yaar;  aad  if  they  fear  an  invading  enemy,  their 
camels  serve  them  in  flighty  and  iu  a  single  day 
they  are  known  to  travel  above  a  hundred  miles. 
Thas,  by  nraans  of  tbe  camd,  an  Anbrnn  finds 
safety  in  his  deserts;  all  tbe  armies  upon  earth 
might  be  lost  ia  tbe  pursuit  of  a  flying  squadron  of 
tUs  coantiy,  mounted  apon  their  cameb,  and  taking 
refuge  iit  sditndas  where  niething  interposes  to  stop 
their  flight,  or  to  force  them  to  wait  the  invader. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  tbe  aspect  of 
thase  sandy  plains,  thai  soam  entirely  formken  of 
life  and  vegetation  :  wherever  the  eye  turns,  nothitfy 
i»  piesente^d  but  a  sterile  and  dusty  soil,  somc^ioies 
^   ton  up  by  the  wfkids^  and  HmiiDgi,  ia  great  wsMi 
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9iQng,  which,  iv/knen  viewed  from  an  emioeiice^ 
veseiible  km  ihe:  earth  tbaa  the  ocean ;  faercf  and 

there  a  few  shrubs  appear  that  only  teach  us  to  wish 
£or  ikci  ^rove— that  remind  us  of  the  shade  in  these 
iSldiiy.  dimtoSy  without  aflbrding  ite  refineiriiqmil;. 
Hut  return  of  momingj  wUcb  in  oth^  pkces  carries 
an  idea  of  cheerfulpess,  here  serves  only,  to  ea- 
HghtWf  the  .endkM  and  dreary  waate^  and  to  present 
the  travelbr  with  an  •unfinished  prospect  of  his  f<Nr-^ 
loi  a  situation  ;  vet  in  this  ( hasm  of  nature,  bv  the 
h^p  af;tb€^  camels  the  ^^biai^  safety  .and 
subsistence.  There  are  here  and  there  fonnd  spots 
of  verdure,  which,  though  remote  from  each  other, 
are,  in.  a.  manner,  .approximated  by  the  labour  and 
i^dttfiitry  Of  the  Gsmel..  Thus  these  deserts,  which 
present  the  stranger  with  nothing  but  objects  of 
d^ger  and  fiterility,  afford  the  inhabitant  protec. 
tion,  •  food^  and;  liberty.  The  Arabian  liw  inde* 
pendent  and  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  his  solitudes ; 
and,  instead  of  considering  the  vast  solitudes  spread 
round  hiro  as  a  restraint  upon  his  happiness,  he  is, 
by  experience,  tanght  to  regard  them  as  the  ram^** 
parts  of  his  fi^edom. 

The  camel  is  easiiy  instructed  in  the  methods  of 
taking  up  and.supporting  his  boithen  ;  their  legs, 
a  few  days  after  they  are  produccfd,  are  bent  under 
their  belly  ;  they  are  in  this  manner  loaded,  and 
taught  to  rise;  their  burthen  is. every  day  thus  in-* 
creased,  by  insensible  degrees,  till  the  animal  is 
capable  of  supporting. .  a  weigiit  adecjuate  to  its 
fierce;  the  .same  care  .is  tatkeik  «itt.>ttialdiig  tbeia 
pttietfit  of  hunger  ^and  'thiMt  !•  -iwhileihther  auimii 
receive  their  food  at  stated  limes,  the  camel  is  < 

jTistrainedi  %  abj^.to^sther,  aiNl  <beis  'fai|<irfpds^itf  * 
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iamine  are  increased  in  proportion  as  the  aaimal 
MeiDS  capable  of  sastaining  Aem.  By  this  method 
©f  education,  they  live  five  or  six  days  without  food 
or  water ;  and  their  stomach  is  formed  most  admU 
*  faUy  by  Nature^  to  fit  them  for  long  abetinance : 
besides  the  four  stomachs^  which  all  animals  have, 
that  chew  the  cud^  (and  the  camel  is  of  the  number) 
it  has  a  fifth  stomachy  -  which  serves  as  a  reser- 
voir, .to  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  the 
animal  has  an  immediate  occasion  for.  It  is  of  a 
sufficient  capacity  to  cont<ain  a  large  quantity  of 
waier^  where  the  fluid  remains  without  corrupting, 

or  without  being  adQlterated  hy  the  other  aU meats. 
When  the  camel  finds  itself  pressed  with  thii^st^  it 
has  here  an  easy,  resource  for  quenching  it;  itihrows 
up  a  quantity  of  this  water  by  a  simple  >contractioa 
of  the  muscles^  into  the  other  stomachs^  and  this 
serves  to  macerate  its  dry  and  simple  food ;  in  this 
manner^  as  it  drinks  but  seldom,  it  takes  in  a  large 
quantity  at  a  time ;  and  travellers,  when  straight- 
ened for  water,  have  been  often  known  to  kill  - 
their  ,  cameb  for  that  which  they  expected  to  find 
vvithin  them. 

In  Turkey^  Persia^  Arabia^  Barbary.^  and  £gypt« 
their  whole  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  ' 
camels;  and  no  carriage  is  more  speedy,  and  none 
less  expensivj^  in  these  countries.  Merchants  and 
travellers  unite  themselves  into  a  body^  furnished 
with  camek^  to  secure  thenmelvee  from  the  insults 
of  the  robbers  that  infest  the  countries  in  which 
they  live.  This  aisembkige  is  called  a  caravan^  in 
which  the  numbers  are  sometimes  known. to  amount 
to  above  ten  thousand,  and  the  number  of  camels 
js^ien  grater  tj^anthp^  of  the  men :  each  of  these 
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ftnimab  U  loaded  according  to  his  strength^  and. 
he  is  so  sensiUe  of  it  bimselt  that  i/vhen  his  burthcfii 
is  too  great,  he  remains  still  upon  hi*  belly,  the 
posture  in  which  be  is  laden^  refasing  to  rise,  till 
KiB  burthen  be  lessened  or  taken  away.  In  general, 
the  large  camels  are  capable  of  carrying  a  thousand 
weight,  and  sometimes  twelve  hundred  ;  the  drome- 
dary from  mz  to  aeVen,  In  these  trading  joumiea, 
they  travel  but  slowly,  their  stages  aJte  gtmeMf 
regulated,  and  they  seldom  go  above  thirty,  oi  at 
inost  above  five-and-thirty  milei  a  day.  Every  event- 
ing, wben  they  arrive  at  a  stage,  which  is  iMmaHy 
some  spot  of  verdure,  where  water  and  shrubs  are  in 
{plenty,  they  are  permitted  to  feed  at  liberty ;  they  are 
then  seen  to  eat  as  much  in  an  hdttr^  to  i^ll  BUpfif 
them  for  twenty-four :  they  seem  to  prefer  the  (jliliiMilt 
weeds  to  the  softest  pasture ;  the  thistle,  the  nettle, 
the  cassia,  and  other  prickly  vegetables,  are  theit 
favourite  food  i  but  their  drivers  take  care  to  supply 
them  with  a  kind  of  paste  composition,  which  serves 
as  a  more  permanent  nourishment.  As  these 
animah  have  often  gone  the  same  track,  ttey  are 
said  to  know  their  way  precisely,  and  to  pursue 
their  passage  when  their  guides  are  utterly  astray : 
when  tbey  come  within  a  few  miles  of  their  baiting- 
place,  in  the  evening,  they  sagaciously  scent  it  at 
a  distance,  and,  increasing  their  speed,  are  often  seen 
io  trot  with  vivacity  to  theilr  stage. 

The  patience  of  this  animal  is  itiost  ettraordl» 
nary;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  sufierings  are 
great,  for  when  it  is  loaded,  it  sends  forth  most 
lamentable  cries,  but  never  offers  io  ifesiit  the 
tyrant  that  oppresses  it.  At  the  slightest  sign  it 
bends-its  knees  and  lies  npon  its  b^y,  suffering 
itself  tb  be  loaded  in  this  position ;  by  tiite  practice 
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the  burthen  i&  more  easily  laid  upon  it^  than  if  lifted 
up  ti^hile  BtMding  :  at  another  rign  it  riaefii  mih  iU 
load,  and  the  driver  getting  upon  its  back,  be- 
tween the  two  panniers,  which^  lil^e  hampers  are 
placed  upon  each  side^  be  encoutages  the  camel  to 
proceed  with  his  voice  and  with  a  song.  In  thii 
manner  the  creature  proceeds  contentedly  forward^ 
with  a  slow  uneasy  walk^  of  about  four  miles  an 
htmr,  and  wheti  it  comes  to  its  Mage^  lies  down  to 
be  unloaded^  as  before.* 

M.  Buifon  seems  to  consider  the  camel  to  be  tha 
most  domesticated  of  all  other  creatures^  and  to 
Lave  more  marks  of  tyranny  of  man  imprinted  on 
its  form.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  this  animal  is  not 
now  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature^  that  the 
hamps  on  its  Imck^  the  callosities  upon  its  breast^ 
and  its  legs^  and  even  the  great  reservoir  for  water, 
are  all  marks  of  long  servitude  and  domestic  con«> 
atftdfit.   The  deformities  he  supposes  to  be  perpe^ 

tuated  by  generation,  and  what  at  first  was  accident 
at  last  becomes  nature.  However  this  be,  the 
humps  upon  the  back  gr6W  large  in  proportion  aa 

the  animal  is  well  fed,  and  if  examined,  they  will  be 
found  composed  of  a  substance  not  uniike  the  udder 
4)f  acoir. 

[♦  Mr.  Sonnini  says,  he  has  sometimes  seen  them,  weary  of  the 
impatience  of  tiicir  riders,  stop  short,  turn  round  their  long  necks 
to  bite  them,  and  utter  cries  of  rage.  In  tlit  se  circumstances  the 
man  must  be  careful  not  to  alight,  as  he  would  infallibly  be  torn  to 
pieces ;  he  must  also  refrain  irom  striking  his  beast,  as  that  would 
but  increase  his  fury :  notliing  can  be  done  but  to  have  patience ; 
and  appease  the  ammal  by  patting  htm  with  the  hand,  which  fre* 
quently  requires  some  time,  when  he  will  resume  his  wonted  pace 
of  himself.  Like  the  elephant^  it  has  its  periodical  fits  of  rage^ 
during  which  it  has  been  known  to  take  up  a  man  in  its  teeth, 
throw  bim  on  the  grouDd,  and  trample  bun  under  foot*] 
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The  inhabitants  generally  leave  but  one  male  to 
wail  on  ten  females^  the  real  they  castrate ;  and  though 
they  thus  become  weaker^  they  are  idore  manage- 
able and  patient.  The  female  receives  the  male  in 
the  same  position  as  when  these  animals  are  loaded ; 
she  goes  with  young  for  about  a  year,  and>  like  all 
other  great  animals^  produces  but  one  at  a  time. 
The  camel's  milk  is  abundant  and  nourishing,  and 
nixed  widt  water  makes  a  principal  part  qS  the  be- 
verage of  the  Arabians.  Th^e  animals  begin  to 
engender  at  three  years  of  age^  and  they  ordinarily 
live  from  forty  to  hfty  years.  Tiie  genital  part  of 
tiie  male  resembles  that  of  the  bull,  but  is  placed 
pointing  backwards,,  so  that  its  urine  seems  to  be 
^ected  in  the  manner  of  the  female.  This,  as  well 
as  the  dung,  and.  almost  every  part  of  this  animal, 
is  converted  to  some  useful  purpose  by  the  keepers. 
Of  the  urine,  sal  ammoniac  is  made  ;  and  of  the 
dung,  litter  for  the  horses,  and  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
dressing  their  victuals.  Thus,  this  animal  alone  seems 
to  comprise  within  itself  a  variety  of  qualities,  any 
one  of  which  serves  to  render  other  quadrupeds 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  man :  like 
the  elephant^  it  is  manageable  and  tame :  like 
the  horse  it  gives  the  rider  security ;  it  carries  greatei; 
burthens  than  the  ox,  or  the  mule ;  and  its  milk  is 
furnished  in  as  great  abundance  as  that  of  the  cow  ; 
the  flesh  of  the  young  ones  is  supposed  to  be  as  deli- 
cate as  veal ;  their  hair  is  more  beautiful,  and  more 
in  request,  than  wool ;  while  even  of  its  very  excre* 
raents,  no  part  ia  useless. 
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CHAP.  XV. 
7%e  Lama. 

As  almost  all  the  quadrupeds  of  America  are  smaller 
than  the  resembling  ones  of  the  ancient  conti* 
nent^  so  the.  Lama^  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  camel  of  the  new  world,  is  every  way  less  than 
that  of  the  old.  This  animal^  like  that  described  in 
the  former  chapter,  stands  high  upon  its  legs,  has  a 
lon^  neck,  a  small  head^  and  resembles  the  camel, 
not  only  in  its  natural  mildness,  but  its  aptitude  for 
servitude,  its  moderation  and  its  patience.  The 
Americans  early  found  out  its  useful  qualities^  and 
availed  themselves  of  iU  labours :  like  the  camel,  it 
serves  to  carry  goods  over  places  inaccessible  to 
other  beasts  of  burthen  ;  like  that,  it  is  obedient  to 
its  driver,  and  often  dies  under,  but  never  resists  his 
cruelty. 

Of'  these  animals  some  are  white,  others  black, 
but  they  are  mostly  brown  ;  its  lace  resembles  that 

of  the  camel,  and  its  height  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
an  ass.  They  are  not  found  in  the  ancient  conti"> 
nent^  but  entirely  belong  to  the  new ;  nor  are  they 

found  spread  overall  America,  but  are  chiefly  upon 
those  mountains  that  stretch  from  New  Spain  to  the 
iStrait^  of  Magellan.  They  inhabit  the  highest  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  and  seem  to  require  purer  air 
than  animals  of  a  lower  situation  are  found  to  enjoy. 
Pern  seems  to  -be  the  place  where  they  are  found  in  * 
greatest  plenty.  In  Mexico,  they  are  introduced 
rather  as  curiosities  than  beasts  of  burthen ;  but  in 

Potosi^  Mid  other  provinces  of  Peru,  they  make  the 
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chief  riches  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  who  rear 
them :  Iheir  flesh  is  Mcelleai  food ;  their  hair^  or 
rather  wool^  may  be  spun  into  beauUfol  clothing, 
and  they  are  capable,  in  the  most  i  □gg'ed  and  dan- 
gerous ways,  of  carrying  burthens  not  exceeding  a 
haiidfed  weighty  with  the  greatest  safety.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  they  go  but  slowly,  and  seldom  above 
fifteen  miles  a  day ;  their  tread  is  heavy,  but  sure  ; 
they  descend  precipices^  and  find  footing  among 
the  nlost  craggy  rocks,  where  even  men  can  aearce** 
ly  accompany  them  :  they  are,  however,  but  feeble 
animals ;  and  after  four  or  five  days  labour,  they  are 
obliged  to  repose  for  a  day  or  two«  They  are 
chiefly  used  in  carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines  of 
Potosi ;  and  we  are  told  that  there  are  above  three 
hundred  thousand  of  these  animak  in  aotnal  em* 
ploy.  • 

This  animal,  as  was  said  before,  is  above  three 
lieet  high^  and  the  neck  is  three  feet  long;  the  head 
is  small  and  well  proportioned,  the  eyes  large,  the 
nose  long,  the  lips  thick,  the  upper  divided,  and 
the  lower  a  little  depending ;  like  all  those  animali 
that  feed  upon  grass,  it  wants  the  upper  cutting 
teeth ;  the  ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move 
with  great  agility ;  the  tail  is  but  five  inches  longj 
it  is  smelly  straight,  and  a  little  tamed  up  at  the  end  t 
it  is  cloven-footed,  like  the  ox,  but  it  has  a  kind  of 
spear-like  appendage  behind^  which  assists  it  in 
moving  over  precipices  and  rugged  ways  ;  the  wod 
on  the  back  is  short,  but  long  on  the  sides  and  the 
belly ;  it  resembles  the  camel  in  the  formation  of 
the  genital  parts  in  the  mrie^  so  that  it  makea- urine 
backwards;  it  oouples  also  in  ibt  same  manner^ 
and  though  it  finds  much  di£^cakj  in  the  ai^tion^  it 
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is  mii  to  be  niidi  indwell  Co  v^neiy.  A  whole 
^^y  is  often  passed^  before  necessary  business 
be  completed^  which  is  spent  in  growling*, 
^oflneDiiig^  and  spitting  nt  each  other;  they 
seldon  produce  above  one  at  a  time,  and  thdr 
gge  neve^  extends  above  ten  or  twelve  years  at 
fertbe^t. 

Tboagh  the  hma  k  no  vray  eomparable  to  the 

camel,  either  for  size,  strength,  or  perseverance,  yet 
tb^  Americans  find  a  substitute  in  it,  with  which 
Aey  seem  perfeedy  contented.  It  appeavs  formed 
for  that  iadoleat  race  of  masters,  which  it  is  obliged 
to  serve ;  it  requires  no  care,  nor  no  expense  in  the 
attending  or  pnnriding  for  its  sostenance ;  it  is  sup- 
plied with  a  warm  covering,  and  therefiMre  does  not 
Inquire  to  be  housed ;  satisfied  with  vegetables  and 
grass,  it  wants  neither  com  nor  hay  to  subsist  it;  it 
is  not  less  moderate  in  what  it  drinks,  and  exceeds 
even  the  camel  in  temperance.  Indeed,  of  all  other 
creatures  it  seems  to  require  water  least,  as  it  is 
supplied  by  Nature  with  saKva  in  such  large  quan- 
tities, that  it  spits  it  out  on  every  occasion :  this 
$aUvft  seems  to  be  the  only  offensive  weapon  that 
the  harmless  creature  has  to  testify  its  resentment. 
When  overloaded,  or  fatigued  and  driven  on  by 
all  the  torturing  acts  of  its  keeper,  it  fiills  on  its 
belly,  and  pours  out  against  him  a  quantity  o[  this 
fluid;  which,  though  probably  no  way  hurtful,  the 
Indians  are  much  afraid  of.  They  say,  that  wherever 
it  falls,  it  is  of  such  an  aerimonioas  nature,  that  it 
will  eitb^  burn  the  skin,  or  cause  very  dangerous 
eruptions. 

Sni^h  are  these  annuals  in  their  domei^tic  state ; 
bit'  as  they  are  fonnd  wiU  in  very  great  nnmbeisj^ 
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they  exhibit  marks  of  great  force  and  agility^  in  thelt 
state  of  fiatare/  The  stag  is  scarcely  more  tfmtt}  or 

the  goat,  or  the  chamois  a  better  dimbcr.  AH 
its  shapes  are  more  delicate  and  strong ;  its  colour 
is  tawny/ and  its  wool  is  but  short.  In  their  native 
forests,  they  are  gregarious  animals,  and  are  often 
seen  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time. 
When  they  perceive  a  stranger^  they  regard  him  at 
first  with  astonishment,  without  marking  any  fear 
or  surprise ;  but  shortly,  as  if  by  common  consent^ 
they  snuff  up  the  air,  somewhat  Uke  horses,  and  at 
once,  by  a  common  flighty  take  reAige  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains.  Tiiey  are  fonder  of  the  northern 
than  the  southern  side  of  the  Andes  ;  they  often 
climb  above  the  snowy  tracts  of  the  mounlain; 
and  seem  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of 
tbciir  situation.  The  natives  hunt  the  wild  lama  foe 
the  sake  of  its  fleece.  If'  the  dogs  surprise  one 
upon  the  plain,  they  are  generally  saceessftil ;  bat 
if  once  the  lama  obtains  the  rocky  precipice  of  the 
mountain,  the  hunters  are  obliged  to  desist  in  their 
pursuit. 

The  lama  seems  to  be  the  largest  of  the  camel 
kind  in  America :  there  are  others,  which  are  called 
goanacoes  and  pacos,  that  are  smaller  and  weaker, 
but  endued  with  the  same  nature,  and  formed 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner.  They  seem  to 
bear  the  same  prop1>rtion8  to  each  other,  that  the 
horse  does  to  the  ass,  and  are  employed  with  the 
same  degree  of  subordination.  The  wool,  how- 
ever, of  the  paco,  seems  to  be  the  most  valuable ; 
and  it  is  formed  into  stuffs,  not  inferior  to  silk^ 
either  in  price  or  beauty.  The  natural  colour  of 
the  paco  is  that  of  a  dried  rose-leaf ;  the  mano&c- 
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turers  seldom  give  its  wool  any  other  dye^  but 
form  it  into  quilts  and  carpets^  which  exceed  those 
from  the  Levant.  This  manufacture  forms  a  very 
considerable  branch  of  commerce  in  South  Ame- 
rica  ;  and  probably  too^  might  be  extended  to 
Europe^  were  the  beauty  and  the  durability  of  what 
is  thus  wrought  up  sufficiently  known. 

CHAP,  XVI. 
Tkt  Njfl-Ghau* 

This       d»  »u»  .r  ,ud.  i.  ,n».n««i 

Nylgaw^  is  a  native  of  India^  and  has  but  lately 

♦  been  imported  into  Europe ;  it  seems  to  be  of  a  . 
middle  nature^  between  the  cow  and  the  deer,  and 
carries  the  appearance  of  both  in  its  form.  In 
size,  it  is  as  much  smaller  than  the  one^  as  it  is 
larger  than  the  other ;  its  body^  horns^  and  tail^  are 
not  unlike  those  of  a  bull ;  and  the  head;  neck,  and 
legs^  are  very  like*  those  of  a  deer.  The  colour^  in 
general^  is  ash  or  grey^  from  a  mixture  of  black 
hairs  and  white  ;  all  along  the  ridge  or  edge  of  the 
neck,  the  hair  is  blacker,  larger,  and  more  erect, 
making  a  short,  thin,  and  upright  mane.  Its  horns 
are  seven  inches  long,  they  are  six  inches  round  at 
the  foot ;  growing  smaller  by  degrees,  they  termi* 
nate  in  a  blunt  point.  The  bluntness  of  these, 
together  with  the  form  of  its  head  and  neck,  might 

This  quadruped  is  a  species  of  antelope :  the  horns  are 
iocHning  to  a  triangular  form ;  and  the  feet  ^e  barred  with  black 
sad  white.] 
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incline  us  to  suppose  it  w^is  of  the  deer  kind  ;  but, 
as  it  n^ver  ftbeds  iU  horns^  it  hajs  ^  ffes^^x  9£toity 
the  CQW. 

From  the  disposition  of  that  brought  over  to  thif 
countryj  wbich  has  been  very  accurately  and  mi- 
nutely  described  by  Pr.  Huoter,  their  inaaii^n 
were  harmless  and  gentle.    Although  in  ito  native 
wildness^  it  is  said  to  be  fierce  and  vicious,  this 
seemed  pleased  with  every  kind  of  familiarity^  and 
always  licked  the  hand  that  stroked^  or  gave  it 
bread,  and  never  once  attempted  to  use  its  horns 
offensively :  it  seemed  to  have  much  dependance  on 
.  its  organs  of  smell,  and  si^iififod  keenly,  and  with 
noise,  whenever  any  person  came  within  sight ;  it 
did  90  likewise^  when  any  £ood  or  drink  was  brought 
to  it;  and  was  so  easily  offended  with  smeU^  <wr  so 
cautious,  that  it  would  not  taste  the  bread  which 
was  offered,  when  the  hand  happened  to  smell 
strong  of  turpentine.   Its  manner  of  11  gb  ting  is  very 
particular.   It  was  observed,  at  Lord  CUve%  when 
two  males  were  put  into  a  little  inclosure,  that, 
while  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  they  prepared  for  the  attack^  by  fidling  upon 
their  fore-knees,  then  they  shufiied  tovmrds  each 
other  with  a  quick  pace,  keeping  still  upon  their 
fore-'knees,  and  when  they  were  come  within  some 
yards,  they  made  a  spring,  and  darted  against  each 
other.    Tlie  intrepidity  and  force  with  which  they 
dart  against  any  object^  appeared  by  the  strength 
with  which  one  of  than  attempted  to  overturn  a 
poor  labourer  who  unlh  in  kingly  stood  on  the  outside 
of  the  pales  of  its  inclosure.    The  nyl-ghau^  with 
the  quickness  of  hghtning,  darted  against  the  wood- 
work with  such  violence,  that  he  broke  it  to  pieces^ 
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and  broke  off  one  of  his  horns  close  to  the  root, 
which  occasioned  the  animai's  death.  At  all  the 
places  in  India  where  we  have  setUenients^  they  are 
considered  as  rarities^  and  brouglil  from  Ihe  dis- 
tant interior  parts  of  the  country.  The  Emperor^ 
aometimes^  kills  them  in  such  numbers^  as  to*  dis-* 
tribute  quarters  of  them  to  all  his  omrahs ;  wliich 
shows  that  the^  are  internally  wild  and  in  plenty^ 
and  esteemed  good  or  delicious  food.  The  nyl* 
ghaus  which  have  been  brought  to  England^  have 
been  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  received  from  Surat 
or  Bombay ;  and  they  seem  to  be  less  uncommon  in 
that  part  of  India,  than  in  Bengal;  which  gives 
room  for  a  conjecture,  that  they  may  be  indigenous, 
perhaps,  in  the  province  of  Guzarat,  one  of  the 
most  western  and  the  mqst  considerable  of  the  Hin- 
dostan  empire^  ^y*ng  the  northward  of  Surat^ 
and  stretching  away  to  the  Indian  ocean. 


CHAP.  XVIL 
I%e  Bear* 

Of  the.  Bear^  there  are  three  different  kinds^  fhe 
brown  bear  of  the  Alps,  the  black  bear  of  North* 

[*  The  animals  of  this  kind,  including  the  Racoon,  WolverenCi 
Glutton,  and  Cadger,  have  six  front  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  the  two 
lateral  ones  of  the  lower  jaw  are  longer  than  the  rest  and  lobed# 
and  are  likewise  furnished  with  smaller  or  secondary  teeth  at  their 
internal  bases :  the  canine  teeth  are  single  :  there  are  five  or  six 
grinders  on  each  side;  thefirstof  which  is  placed  close  to  the  canine 
teeth  :  tlie  tongue  is  smooth :  the  snout  projeptiog;  and  the  eyes 
furDished  with  a  nicUtaai  or  winking  membrane.  Tbe  soles  of 

vol..  in.  c  c 
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America^  which  is  smaller^  and  the  great  Green- 
land, or  white  bear.  These,  though  different  in 
their  form,  are  do  doubt  of  the  same  original,  and 
owe  their  chief  Tariations  to  food  and  cUmate.  They 
have  all  the  same  habitudes^  lieing  equally  carni- 
vorous, treacherous,  and  cruel.  It  has  been  said^ 
Indeed,  that  the  black  bear  of  America 
animal  food ;  but  of  the  contrary  I  am  certain,  as  I 
have  often  seen  the  young  ones,  which  are  brought 
over  to  London^  prefer  flesh  to  every  kind  of  vege- 
table aliment/ 

The  brown  bear  is  psoperly  an  inhabitant  of  the 
temperate  chmates ;  the  black  linds  subsistence  in 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  while 

the  great  white  bear  takes  refuge  in  the  most  icy  . 
'  climates,  and  lives  where  scarce  any  other  animal 
can  find  subsistence. 

The  brown  bear*  is  not  only  savage,  but  solitary  ; 
he  takes  refuge  in  the  most  unfrequented  parts,  and 
the  most  ibngerous  precipices  of  uninhabited 
mountains.  It  chooses  its  den  in  the  most  gloomy 
parts  of  the  forest,  in  some  cavern  that  has  been 
hollowed  by  time,  or  in  the  hollow  of  some  old 
enormous  tree.  There  it  retires  alone^  and  passes 
some  months  of  the  winter  without  provisions,  or 
without  ever  stirring  abroad.  However,  this  animal 
is  not  entirely  deprived  of  sensation,  Uke  the  bat,  or 
the  dormouse,  bul  seems  rather  to  subsist  upon  the 
exuberance  of  its  former  ilesh,  and  only  feels  the  calls 
of  appetite^  when  the  fat  it  had  acquired  in  sum- 

t&e  feet  are  long  and  extend  to  the  heel ;  some  me  their  fore 
paws  as  hands,  and  they  are  all  abl^  to  dimb  tceei  in  search  of 
prey,  or  to  avoid  an  enemy.] 
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iner  "hegim  to  be  entirely  wasted  away.   In  this 

manner,  when  the  bear  retires  to  its  den,  to  hide 
for  the  winter,  it  is  extremely  fat^  but  at  the  end  of 
forty  or  fifty  days^  when  it  comes  forth  to  seek  for 
fresh  nouiishment,  it  seems  to  have  slept  all  its 
flesh  away.  It  is  a  common  report^  that  during  this 
time  they  live  by  sucking  their  paws,  which  is  a 
vulgar  error  that  scarcely  requiies  convutation. 
These  soUtary  animals  couple  in  autumn,  but  the 
titne  of  gestation  with  the  females  is  still  unknown ; 
the  female  takes  great  care  to  provide  a  proper  re- 
treat for  her  young;  she  secures  them  in  the  hollow 
of  a  rock^  and  provides  a  bed.  of  hay  in  the  warmest 
j[>art  of  the  den  ;  she  brings  forth  in  winter,  and  the 
young  ones  begin  to  follow  her  in  spring.  The  male 
and  female^  by  no  means  inhabit  the  same  den; 
they  have  each  their  separate  retreat,  and  seldom 
are  seen  together  but  upua  the  accesses  of  genial 
desire. 

The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a  kind  of  growls  inter^ 

rupted  with  rag'e,  Avhich  is  often  capriciously  ex- 
erted; and  though  this  animal  seems  gentle  and 
placid  to  its  master^  when  tamed ;  yet  it  is  still  to  be 
distrusted,  and  managed  with  caution,  as  it  is  often 
treacherous  and  resentful  without  a  cause. 

This  animal  is  capable  ot  some  degree  of  instruc- 
tion. There  are  few  but  have  seen  it  dance  in  awk- 
ward measures  upon  its  hind  feet,  to  the  voice  or 
the  instrument  of  its  leader ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  dancer  is  often  found  to  be  this  best 
performer  of  the  two.  I  am  told,  that  it  is  first 
taught  to  perform  in  this  Inauner^  by  setting  it  upon 
hot  plates  of  1ron>  and  then  playing  to  it^  while  in 
this  uneasy  situation. 
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The  bear,  when  come  to  maturity^  can  never  be 
tamed ;  it  then  continues  in  its  native  fierceness, 
and  though  caged,  still  formidably  impotent,  at  the 
approach  of  its  keeper  flies  to  meet  hira.  But  not- 
withstanding the  fierceness  of  this  animal,  fixe  na- 
tives in  those  countries  where  it  is  found,  hunt  it 
with  great  perseverance  and  alacrity.  The  least 
dangerous  meth6d  of  taking  it  is  by  intoxicating  it, 
by  throwing  brandy  upon  honey,  which  it  seems  to 
be  chiefly  fond  of,  and  seeks  for  in  the  hollow  of 
trees.  In  Canada,  where  the  black  bears  are  very 
common,  and  where  their  dens  are  made  in  trees 
that  are  hollow  towards  the  top,  they  are  taken  by 
setting  fire  to  their  retreats,  which  are  often  above 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  old  one  is  generally 
seen  first  to  issue  from  her  den,  and  is  shot  by  the 
hunters.  The  young  ones,  as  they  descend,  are 
caught  in  a  noose,  and  are  either  kept  or  killed 
for  provision.  Their  paws  are  said  to  be  a  great 
delicacy,  and  their  hams  are  well  enough  known 
at  the  tables  of  the  luxuf-ious  here.  Their  fat  also, 
which  still  preserves  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity, 
is  supposed  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  white 
'or  indolent  tumours,  though  probably  very  little 
superior  to  hogs-lard. 

The  white  Greenland  bear  difTers  greatly^  both 
in  figure  and  dimensions,  from  those  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  though  it  preserves  in  general  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  its  more  southern  kindred,  yet  it 
srrows  to  above  three  times  the  size.  The  brown 
bear  is  seldom  above  six  feet  long;  the  white  bear 
is  often  known  from  twelve  to  thirteen.  The  brown 
bear  is  made  rather  strong  and  sturdy,  like  the  mas- 
tiff ;  the  Greenland  bear,  though  covered  with  very 
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long  hair^ ,  and  apparently  bulky^  is  nevertheless 
more  slender,  both  as  to  the  hcad^  neck^  and  body^ 
and  more  inclining  to  the  shape  of  the  grey  hound. 
In  shorty  all  the  variations  of  its  figure  and  its  colour 
seem  to  proceed  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
where  it  resides^  and  the  nature  of  the  food  it  is  . 
supplied  with. 

The  white  bear  seems  the  only  animal,  that  by 
being  placed  in  the  coldest  climate^  grows  larger 
than  those  that  live  in  the  temperate  zones.  All 
other  species  of  animated  nature  diminish  as  they 
approach  the  poles,  nnd  seem  contracted  in  their 
size,  by  the  rigours  of  the  ambient  atmoKphere ; 
but  the  bear,  being  unmolested  in  these  desolate 
climates,  and  meeting  no  animal  but  what  he  can 
easily  conquer^  finding  also  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fishy  provisions,  he  grows  to  an  enormous  size ;  and 
as  the  lion  is  the  tyrant  of  an  African  forest,  so  the 
bear  remains  undisputed  master  of  the  icy  mouu* 
tains  in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  When  our 
mariners  land  upon  those  shores,  in  such  parts  as 
have  not  been  frequented  before,  the  white  bears 
come  down  to  view  them  with  an  awkward  curio- 
sity ;  they  approach  slowly,  seeming  undetermined 
whether  to  advance  or  retreat;  and  being  naturally 
a  timorous  animal,  they  are  only  urged  on  by  the 
conscious  experience  of  their  former  victories;  bow- 
ever,  when  they  arc  shot  at,  or  wounded,  they  en- 
deavour to  fly,  or,  hading  that  impracticable,  they 
make  a  fierce  and  desperate  resistance  till  they  die« 
As  they  live  upon  fish  and  seals,  their  flesh  is  too 
strong  for  food,  and  the  captors  have  nothing  but 
the  skin  to  reward  them,  for  the  dangers  incurred 
in  the  engagement. 
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The  number  of  these  animals  that  are  found 
about  the  north  pole^  if  \ye  consider  tb<^  s^city. 
there  of  all  other  terrestrial  creatures,  ig .  very, 
amazing.  They  are  not  only  seen  at  laudj  but  often 
on  ice-floats^  several  leagues  at  sea.  They  are  often 
transported  in  this  manner  to  the  yeicy  shores  o£ 
-  Iceland^  where  they  no  sooner  land,  but  all  the  na- 
tives are  in  arms  to  receive  them.  It  often,  happens^ 
that  when  a  Greenlander  and  bis  wife  axe  paddling^ 
out  at  sea^  by  coming  too  near  an  ice-float,  a  white 
bear  unexpectedly  jumps  iota  tiieir  boat,  and  if  he 
does  not  overset  it^  sits  caiinly  where  he  first  came  ^ 
dowD^  and  like  a  passenger  soffers  himself  to  be 
♦  ^  ,  roM'cd  along.  It  is  probable  the  poor  little  Green- 
lander  is  not  very  fond  of  l^s  new  guest ;  however, 
he  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  hospitably  rowa 
him  to  shore. 

As  this  animal  lives  chiefly  upon  fish,  seals,  a^d 
dead  whales^  it  seldom  jremoves  fieir  froi^  the  shore. 
When  forced  by  hunger^  it  often  ventures  into  the 
deep,  swims  after  seals,  and  devours,  whateyer  it  can 
seize ;  it  is  however  bu^  a  b^d  syrimm^^  and  iji  is 
often  hunted  in  this  manner  by  boats^  till  it  is  &- 
tigued,  and  at  last  destroyed.  It  often  happens  that 
a  battle  ensues  between  a  bear  s^nd  a  morse^  or  a 
whale ;  as  the  btter  are  mor^  ei^pert  in  their  own 
clement,  they  generally  prove  victorious.  Iloweverj 
when  the  bear  can  find  ^ypuog  whale,  it  repays  hioi 
for  the  danger  he  incurs  of  m^ng  with  the  par^t. 

[The  bear  retreats  into  its*  winter  quarters 
ej^trem^ly  fat ;  but  a^  the  whole  of  t^iis  time  i^sp^nt 
ia  repose  and  ahsttnencej  be  emerges  iip  the  springy 
very  lean  and  emaciate^.  During  this  period,  the 
females  bring  forth  and  nourish  \\k^\f  y9upg>  w^it^icti 
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are  uinally  two  in  number;  at  first  round  afid 
almost  sha^^l^^^]}^^  they  are  not,  as  liab  beeii 


mother.] 


CHAP.  xvin. 

The  Badger.  . 
The  Badger*«  legs  are  so  shorty  that  its  belly 

seems  to  touch  the  ground;  this  however  is  but  a 
deceitful  appearaacCj  as  caused  by  the  length 
of  tbe  hair^  which  is  very  long  all  over  the  body,  and 
makes  it  seem  much  more  bulky  than  it  really  is.  It 
is  a  splitarjr  stupid  animal^  that  fmd^  refuge  remote 
from  man«  anci^  ^igs  itseljf  a  deep  h<rie«  *  with  great 
assiduity.  It  seems  to  avoid  the  light,  and  seldom 
quits  its  retreat  hy  day^  only  stealing  out  at  ^igfht 
to  find  subfiiateni^.  It  burroij^s  in  ^he  ground  very 
easily,  its  legs  being  short  and  strong,  and  its  claws 
stiff  and  tiorny.  As  it  continues  to  bury  itself,  it 
throws  the  ei^];th  hetund  it^  to  a  great  dist^Ace^  and 
thus  forms  to  itself  a  winding  hole,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  it  remains  in  safety.  As  the  fox  is  not  so 
^xpnert  at  digging  into  the  earthy  it  often  takes  pos- 
session of  that  which  has  been  quitted  by  th|^ 
badger,  and  some  say,  forces  it  from  its  retreat^  by 
laying  its  excj^ement^  at  tbe  mouth  oi[  badger's 
hole. 

This  animal,  however,  is  not  long  in  making 
itself  a  new  habitation,  from  which  it  seldom  ven- 
tures hr,  as  it  flies  but  slowly^  and  can  find  safety 
only  in  the  strength  of  its  retreat.  When  it  is  sur- 
prised by  the  dogs  at  some  distance  from  its  hole^ 
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it  then  combats  with  desperate  resolution  ;  it  falls 
upon  its  back,  defends  itself  on  every  side,  and 
seldom  dies  unrevenged  in  the  midst  of  its  enemies. 

The  badger,  like  the  fox,  is  a  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, and  nothing  that  has  life  can  come  amiss  to  it. 
It  sleeps  the  greatest  part  of  its  time,  and  thus, 
without  being  a  voracious  feeder,  it  still  keeps 
fat,  particularly  in  winter.  They  always  keep 
their  hole  very  clean;  and  when  the  female  brings 
forth,  she  makes  a  comfortable  warm  bed  of  hay, 
at  the  bottom  of  her  hole,  for  the  reception  of 
her  young.  She  brings  forth  in  summer,  generally 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  which  she  feeds 
at  first  with  her  milk^  and  afterwards  with  such 
petty  prey  as  she  can  surprise.  She  seizes  the 
young  rabbits  in  their  warren,  robs  birds'  nests,  finds 
out  where  the  wild  bees  have  laid  up  their  honey, 
and  brings  all  to  her  expecting  brood. 

The  young  ones  when  taken  are  easily  tamed, 
but  the  old  still  continue  savage  and  incorrigible ; 
the  former,  after  a  short  time,  play  with  the  dogs, 
follow  their  master  about  the  house,  but  seem  of  all 
other  animals  the  most  fond  of  the  fire.  They 
often  approach  it  so  closely,  that  they  burn  them- 
selves in  a  dangerous  manner.  They  are  sometimes 
also  subject  to  the  mange,  and  have  a  gland  under 
their  tail,  which  scents  pretty  strongly.  The  poor 
of  some  countries  eat  their  flesh ;  which,  though 
fat,  is  at  best  but  rank  and  ill  tasted. 

■ 
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CHAP.  XIX. 
There  seems  to  be  a  rode^  but  inferior  re^ 

semblance  between  many  animals  ol  the  old  and 
the  new  world.  The  congar  of  America  resembles  the 
tiger  in  natural  ferocity,  though  far  inferior  in  its 
dimensions.  The  lama  bears  some  affinity  to  the 
camel^  but  is  far  behind  it  in  strength  and  utihty. 
The  Tapir  may  be  considered  as  the  hippopotamus 
of  the  New  Continent,  but  degraded  both  as  to  its 
size  and  ferocity. 

This  animal  bears  some  distant  resemblance  in  its 
form  to  a  mule.  It  has  a  long  sAout,  which  it 
leng-thens  or  contracts  at  pleasure.  •  Its  ears  are 
small,  long,  and  pendent.  Its  neck  and  tail  are 
short,  and  it#  daws  strong  and  firm,  of  which  it 
has  four  upon  each  foot.     Its  skin  is  thick,  and 

[  *  The  Tapir  has  ten  front  teeth  in  both  jaws :  the  canine 
teeth  are  smgle  in  each  jaw,  and  are  bent  inwards :  there  are  five 
very  broad  grinders  Y>n  each  side  in  both  jaws:  the  feet  have  three 
hoofs ;  but  OD  the  fore  feet  is  an  additional  false  or  supplementaiy 
hoof.  Its  general  attitude,  when  at  rest,  is  sittiog  oo  its  rinmp. 
It  sleeps  much  by  day,  and  when  attacked  by  dogs  makes  a 
T^rous  resistance.  Its  voice  is  a  kind  of  whutle,  so  easily 
Imitated,  that  in  this  manner  it  is  frequently  trepanned*  It  pro* 
duces  but  one  young  at  a  hirtfi,  of  which  it  Is  very  careful,  lead- 
ing it  early  in  the  water,  to  instruct  it  in  swimming.  It  is  g(e» 
garious,  feeds  by  night  on  vegetables,  and  does  not  ruminate  as 
Mr.  Bajon  atBrms.  It  is  a  gentle,  timid  animal,  dying  at  tlitii  lea^t 
juQiie,  aad  having  a  Tery  quick  ear.J 
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covered  wilh  br6wn  hair,  and  the  natives  make 
shields  of  it^  which  caanot  be  pierced  by  au  arrow* 
This  animal  may  in  some  measure  be  termed 
amphibious^  as  it  chiefly  resides  in  the  water.  It 
diiiers  however  from  ali  others  of  this  kind^  in  feed- 
ing enturely  upon  Tegetables>  and  not  making  this 
element  the  place  of  its  depredations.  It  feeds 
upon  the  pastures  by  the  river  side,  and  as  it  is 
Yery  timorousy  the  instant  it  bears  the  least  noise, 
il  plunges  into  the  stream.  They  are  greatly 
sousfht  after  by  the  natives,  as  their  flesh  is  consi- 
dered as  a  delicacy,  and  thought  by  some  not  iofe- 
fior  to  beef. 

♦ 

CHAP.  XX. 
The  Racoon, 

«  ft 

The  Racobn,  which  some  authors  have  called 
the  Jamaica  rat^  is  about  the  siaie  of  a  small  bad- 
ger ;  its  body  is  short  and  bulky ;  its  Iuf*  is  ine, 
long,  and  thick,  blackish  at  the  suriace^  and  grey 
towards  the  bottom ;  the  nose  is  rather  shorter,  and 
more  pointed  than  that  of  a  fox ;  the  eyes  large 
and  yellow;,  the  teeth  resembling  those  pf  a  dog, 
the  tail  thick,  but  tapering  towards  a  point,  regu- 
larly inarked  with  rings  of  black,  and  at  least  as 
long  as  the  body  ,*  the  fore-feet  are  much  shorter 
than  the  hinder,  both  armed  with  five  sharp  claws, 
mih  which,  and  hia  teetb^  the  tmimal  ift^es  it 
Tigoroos  resistance.  Like  the  squirrel,  it  makes 
use  of  its  paws  to  hold  its  food  while  eating,  but 
it  difiers  firom  the  monkey  kind«  whiflL  use  but 
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one  band,  on  those  occasioo^^  whereas  the  racoon 

aud  the  squirrel  use  both,  as,  wanting  the  thumb, 
their  paws  singly  are  unlit  for  grasping  or  holding. 
Though  this  lanunal  be  short  and  bulky,  it  is  how- 
ever very  active ;  its  pointed  claws  enable  it  to  , 
climb  trees  wiili  great  facility  ;  it  runs  on  the 
trunk  wi^h  the  same  swiftness  that  it  mov^s  upon 
the  plain,  and  sports  among^  the  most  extresie 

branches  with  gTcal  agility,  security^  and  ease  ;  it 
ipoves  forward  chiefly  by  bounding,  a,Q,d  tbougjb  it 
proceeds  in  an  oblique  directbn,  it  has  speed  enough 
most  frequently  to  escape  its  pursuers. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
America,  nor  have  any  travellers  mentioned  its 
being  found  in  the  ancient  continent  But  in  the 
climates  of  which  it  is  a  native,  it  is  found  in  , 
noxious  abondance,  particularly  in  Jamaica,  where 
it  keeps  in  the  mountains,  and  where  it  often 
descends  to  feed  upon  the  plantations  of  sugar- 
cane* The  planters  of  these  climates  consi^ar 
these  animals  as  one  of-  their  greatest  miseries; 
they  have  contrived  various  methods  of  destroying 
them,  yet  still  they  propagate  in  such  numbertu 
that  neither  traps  nor  fire-arms  can  set  them  free 
so  that  a  swarm  of  these  famished  cicaturcs  are 
found  to  d^  more  injury  in  a  single  night,  than  the 
labours  of  a  month  c^n  repair* 

But  though,  when  wild,  they  are  thus  troublesome, 
in  a  state  of  tameness  no  animal  is  more  harmless  pr 
amusing ;  they  are  capable  of  being  instcucted  ui 
various  little  amusing  tricks.  The  racoon  is  play- 
'  fill  and  cleanly,  and  is  very  easily  supported;  it  e^ts 
of  ^v^y  thing  that  is  giv^n  it^  am}  if  left  to  itMfif,  no 
cat  G9II  be    better  provide;  it  exanunea  every 
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corner^  eats  of  all  fleshy  either  boiled  or  raw^  eggs, 
fruits,  or  corn  ;  insects  themselves  cannot  escape  it; 
and  if  left  at  liberty  in  a  garden,  it  will  feed  upon 
snails,  worms,  and  beetles  :  but  it  has  a  particular 
fondness  for  sweets  of  every  kind,  and  to  be  possessed 
of  these  in  its  wild  state,  it  incurs  every  danger. 
Though  it  will  eat  its  provisions  dry,  it  will  for 
choice  dip  them  in  water  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the 
way  ;  it  has  one  peculiarity  which  few  other  animals 
have  been  found  to  possess,  it  drinks  as  well  by 
lapping,  like  the  dog,  as  by  sucking  like  the  horse. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

v« 

I  •  •  • 

The  Coatimondi. 

...  ,  • 

The  first  peculiarity  with  which  this  animal 
strikes  the  spectator,  is  the  extreme  length  of  its 
snout,  which  in  some  measure  resembles  that  of  the 
hog,  but  elongated  to  a  surprising  degree  ;  it  bears 
some  distant  resemblance  to  the  animal  last  described, 
except  that  the  neck  and  the  body  are  longer, 
the  fur  shorter,  and  the  eyes  smaller ;  but  its  prin- 
cipal distinction,  as  was  said  before,  consists  in  the 
shape  of  its  nose,  the  upper  jaw  being  an  inch  longer 
than  the  lower,  and  the  snout,  which  is  moveable,  in 
every  division,  turning  up  at  the  end.  Like  the 
racoon,  it  sits  up  on  the  hinder  legs  with  great  ease, 
and  in  this  position,  with  both  paws,  carries  the  food 
to  its  mouth. 

This  animal  is  very  subject  to  eat  its  own  tail, 
which  is  rather  longer  than  its  body,  but  this  strange 
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appetite  is  not  peculiar  to  the  coati  alone ;  the  mo- 
coco,  and  some  of  the  monkey  kinds,  do  the  same,  • 
and  seem  to  feel  no  pain  in  wounding  a  part  of  the 
body  so  remote  from  the  centre  of  circulation. 

It  seems  possest  of  the  same  playful  qualities,  and 
indiscriniiiiate  appetites,  with  the  animal  described 
in  the  last  chapter ;  if  left  at  liberty  in  a  state  of 
tameness,  it  will  pursue  the  poultry /and  destroy 
every  living  thing  that  it  has  strength  to  coiHjuer; 
though  it  is  playful  with  its  keeper^  yet  it  seems 
obstinately  bent  against  receiving  any  instruction^ 
and  neither  threats  nor  caresses  can  induce  it  to 
practise  any  arts  to  which  it  is  not  naturally  inclined. 
When  it  sleeps^  it  rolls  itself  up  in  a  lump^  and  iu 
that  position  often  continues  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  together. 


CHAP.  XXIL 

♦  • 

Of  the  Jnt-Sear. 
There  are  many  animals  that  live  upon  ants  in 

Africa  and  America  ;  the  pangolin  or  scaly  lizard  of 
Guinea  may  be  considered  among  this  number ;  but 
there  are  a  greater  variety  in  Americaj  which  make 
those  minute  insects  their  only  subsistence.  Though 
they  are  of  diiierent  tigures  and  aizes^  yet  in  general 
they  go  under  one  common  name  of  the  Ant^Bear ; 
the  peculiar  length  and  slenderness  of  their  snout, 
their  singular  appetites,  and  their  manner  of  taking 
their  prey^  striking  us  too  strongly  to  attend  to 
the  minute  differences  of  their  size  or  form. 
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They  have  been  classed  by  M.  Buffon  into  the 
larc^er  Tamandoa,  the  smaller  iSeihYandaa,  and  th^ 
Ant-eater.  The  longest  of  tbis  kind  is  four  feet 
long,  flrom  the  tip  of  the  snont  to  the  insertion  ciS 
the  tail ;  their  legs  are  short,  and  armed  with  four 
stronp^  claws ;  their  tail  is  long  and  tufted,  and  the 
animal  often  throws  it  on  its  back  like  the  sqoirreL 
The  second  of  this  kind  is  not  above  eighteen  inches  . 
long;  the  tail  is  without  hair,  and  it  sweeps  the 
ground  as  the  animal  moves.  The  ant-eater,  which 
is  the  third  variety,  is  still  smaller  than  either  of  the 
former,  as  it  is  not  above  seven  inches  from  the  tip 
of  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  two 
former  are  of  a  brown  dusky  colour^  but  this  of  a 
beautiful  reddish,  mixed  with  yellow  ;  though  they 
diiier  in  figure^  they  all  resemble  each  other  in  one 
peculiarity,  which  is  the  extreme  slenderness  of 
their  snout,  and  the  amazing  length  of  their  tongue. 

The  snout  is  produced  in  so  disproportionate  a 
manner,  that  the  length  of  it  makes  near  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  figure.  A  horse  has  one  of  the 
longest  heads  of  any  animal  we  know,  and  yet  the 
ant-bear  has  one  above  twice  as  long  in  proportion 
to  its  body.  The  snout  of  this  animal  is  almost 
round  and  cylindrical ;  it  is  extremely  slender,  and 
IS  scarce  thicker  near  the  eyes  than  at  its  extremity. 
The  mouth  is  very  small,  the  nostrils  are  very  close 
to  each  other,  the  eyes  are  little  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  nose,  the  neck  is  short ;  the  tongue  is 
extremely  long,  slender,  and  flatted  on  both  sides ; 
this  it  keeps  generally  doubled  up  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  the  only  instrument  by  which  it  finds  subsistence ; 
for  the  whole  of  this  tribe  are. entirely  without  teetb^ 
and  find  safety  only  in  the  remoteneai  and  security 
of  their  retreat. 
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•  If  we  examine  through  the  various  regions  of  the 
iBbLfih,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  most  active^  sprigh%; 
and  nslelbl  qnadrnpcjdb  faaye  been  gathered  ronnd 

man,  and  either  served  his  pleasures,  or  still  main- 
.kained  their  independence  by  their  vigilance^  their 
cunning,  or  their  ind(is(try.  It  h  in  the  ireinlote  soli- 
tudes that  we  are  to  look  for  the  helpless,  the  de- 
formed, and  the  monstrous  births  of  nature.  These 
wretched  animals  being  incapable  of  defending 
themselves,  either  by  their  agility  or  their  natural 
arms,  fall  a  prey  to  every  creature  that  attacks  them ; 
they  therefore  retire  for  safety  into  the  darkest 
forests,  or  tiie  most  desert  mountains,  where  none  of 
the  bolder  or  swifter  animals  choose  to  reside. 

It  may  well  be  subj^otfed  that  an-|^imal  so  helplete 
^  the  ant-bear  is,  wi^lf|^  t^  sfi^^ 
and  unprovided  wiih  teeth  to  give  it  a  power  of  resist- 
ance^ is  neither  numerpus^  nor  often  seen ;  its  retreats 
are  in  the  most  barren  and  uncultivated  parts  of  Simth 
America.  It  is  a  native  only  of  the  new  continent, 
and  entirely  unknown  to  the  old.  It  lives  chiefly  in 
the  woods^  and  hidc^  itself  under  the  &llen  leaves. 
It  seldom  ventures  from  its  retreat ;  and  the  industrj^ 
of  an  hour  supplies  it  with  sufficient  food  for  several 
3aysp|i^|^.  Its  manner  of  procuring  its  'ptisy 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  an  nat'&rat  history :  as 
its  name  implies,  it  lives  entirely  upon  ants  and  in- 
sects ^  these^  in  the  countries  where  it  is  bred,  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  often  build 
themselves  hills  five  or  six  feet  high,  where  they  live 
in  community.  When  this  animal  approaches  an 
ant-hill,  it  creeps  slowly  forward  on  its  belly,  taking 
every  precaution  to  keep  itself  concealed,  till  it 
comes  within  a  proper  distance  of  the  place 
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where  it  intends  to  make  its  banquet ;  there  1y ing- 

closely  along  at  its  lenglh,  it  thrusts  forth  its  round 
red  tongue,  which  is  often  two  feet  long,  across  the 
path  of  these  busy  insects^  and  there  lets  it  lie 
motionless  for  several  minutes  together.  The  ants 
of  that  country^  some  of  which  are  half  an.incb  long^ 
considering  it  as  a  piece  of  flesh  .accidentally 
thrown  before  them^  come  forth  and  swarm  upon  it  in 
great  numbers ;  but  wherever  they  touch  they  stick ; 
for  this  instrument  is  covered  with  a  slimy  fluic^ 
which^  like  bird-lime^  entangles  every  creature  that 
lights  upon  it.  When  therefore  the  ant-bear  has 
found  a  sufficient  number  for  one  morsel^  it  instantly 
draws  in  the  tongue,  and  devours  them  all  in  a  mo* 
ment,  after  which  it  still  continues  in  its  position, 
practising  the  same  arts  until  its  hunger  is  entireljr 
appeased ;  it  thence  retires  to  its  hiding-place  once 
more,  where  it  continues  in  indolent  existence  till 
again  excited  by  the  calls  of  hunger. 

Such  is  the  luxurious  life  of  a  creature^  that  teems 
of  all  others  the  most  helpless  and  deformed.  It 
finds  safety  in  its  hiding-places  from  its  enemies,  and 
an  ample  supply  in  some  neighbouring  ant-hill  for 
all  its  appetites.  As  it  only  tries  to  avoid  its  pur- 
suers, it  is  seldom  discovered  by  them ;  yet  helpless 
as  this  animal  is,  when  driven  to  an  extremity^  though 
without  teeth,  it  will  fight  with^ts  claws,  with  great 
obstinacy.  With  these  arms  alone  it  has  often  been 
found  to  oppose  the  dog,  and  even  the  jaguar*  It 
throws  itself  upon  its  back,  fastens  upon  its  enemy 
with  all  its  claws,  sticks  with  great  strength  and 
perseverance,  and  even  after  killing  its  invader, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  does  not  quit  its  hold, 
but  remains,  fastened  upon  him  with  vindictive 
desperation. 
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[Besides  the  animal  here  described^  are  others  of 
the  same  kind ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are^ 

the  little  ant-eater,  or  Fourrailler,  and  the  prickly 
ant-ei^ter^  of  New  HoUand. 

The  former  is  singular  for  its  having  only  two 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  armed  with  strong  clavv  j> ;  and 
a  tail  which  it  is  able  to  coil  round  the  branches  of 
trees^  and  hold  fast  by.  The  claws  on  the  fore  feet 
are  extremely  disproportionate  ;  the  outer  one  being 
very  large,  and  the  inner  one  much  smaller.  The 
whole  animal  is  clothed  in  a  beautiful,  soft^  curled^ 
pale  yellow  fur.    It  is  a  native  of  Guiana. 

The  prickly  Ant-eater  is  a  short,  roundish  animal, 
with  a  long  tabular  mouth,  and  entirely  covered 
over  on  the  upper  parts  with  strong  sharp  spines, 
resembling  those  of  the  Torcupine.  Its  tail  is  very 
short,  and  entirely  concealed  in  the  spines.  The 
faead^  legs^  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  are  thickly 
covered  with  a  dark-brown  harsh  hair.  On  its  fore 
feet  arc  five  strong  claws,  and  four  on  the  hinder. 
In  its  mode  of  life  it  resembles  the  rest  of  its  tribe, 
being  generally  found  in  the  midst  of  some  large 
ant-hill.  When  disturbed,  it  burrows  with  great 
strength  and  dispatch  under  ground,  during  which 
exertion  its  body  is  lengthened  out  in  a  surprising 
manner.J 
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-CHAP.  XXIII. 

I 

Of  the  Sloths 

Of  the  Sloth  there  are  two  different  kinds,  diftin* 

guished  from  each  other  by  their  claws  ;  the  one, 
which  in  iU  native  cojuntiy  is  called  the  Unan^ 
.having  only  two  claws  upon  the  fore-feetj  and  being 
without  a  tail ;  the  other  whieh  is  called  the  Ai, 
having  a  tail^  and  three  claws  upon  each  foot.  The 
unan  has  the  snout  Imiger,  the  ears  more  apparent, 
and  the  fur  very  different  firom  the  other.  It  differs 
also  in  the  number  of  its  ribs,  this  having  forty-six, 
while  the  ai  has  bi|t  twenty-eight.  These  differences, 
liowever,  though  very  apparent,  have  been  but 
little  regarded,  in  the  description  of  two  animals 
which  so  strongly  resemble  each  other  in  the  general 
out-lines  of  their  figure^  in  appetites,  anfl  their 
helpless  formation. 

They  are  both,  therefore,  described  under  the 
common  appellation  of  the  sloth,  and  their  habitudes 
well  dcijcrve  oqr  wonder  and  curiosity.  Natur^ 
seems  cramped  and  constrained  in  their  formation; 
other  animaJs  are  oi^ten  indolent  from  choice,  these 

are  slow  from  necessity  ;  the  ai,  from  which  I  shall 
take  my  description,  and  from  whichihe  other  difiers 
only  in  the  slight  particulars  above  mentioned,  and 

*  [These  animals  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  ^ther  jaw :  the 

canine  teeth  are  obtuse,  single,  longer  than  the  grinders,  and 

])]:ice(.l  opposite  to  each  other:  in  both  jaws,  on  each  side,  are 
hve  obtuse  grinders ;  the  fore  legs  are  much  longer  than  the  hind, 
and  are  armed  with  very  long  ciaws.  In  the  two  species  here 
described,  it  is  remarkable,  that  instead  of  two  distinct  eJUiceiory 
apertures^  there  is  one  commoii  jcaoal  as  in  birds.^ 
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in  being  rather  more  active,  is  of  abont  the  rize  of  a 

badger.  Its  fur  is  coaisc  and  staring*,  somewhat 
resembling  dried  grass;  the  tail  very  shorty  and 
scarce  appearing ;  the  month  extended  from  ear  to 
ear;  the  eye  dull  and  heavy  ;  the  feet  armed  with 
three  claws  each^  and  made  so  short,  and  set  on  so 
awkwardly,  that  a  few  paces  is  often  the  journey 
of  a  week;  but  though  the  feet  are  shorty  they 
are  still  longer  than  its  legs,  and  these  proceed 
from  the  body  in  such  an  oblique  direction,  that  ihe 
sole  of  the  foot  seldom  touches  the  ground.  When 
the  animal  Uierefore  is.  compelled  to  make  a  step 
forward,  it  scrapes  on  the  back  of  the  naib  along 
the  surbce,  and  wheeling  the  h'mbs  circularly  about, 
yet  still  touching  the  ground,  it  at  length  places  its 
foot  in  a  progressive  position;  the  other  three 
limbs  are  all  brought  about  with  the  same  difficulty  ; 
and  thus  it  is  seen  to  move,  not  above  three  feet 
in  an  hour*  In  fact,  this  poor  creature  seldom 
changes  place  but  by  constraint,  and  when  impelled 
by  the  severest  stinj^s  of  hunger. 

The  sloth  seems  to  be  the  meanest  and  most  ill* 
formed  of  all  those  animals  that  chew  the  cud ;  it 
lives  entirely  upon  vegetable  food ;  on  the  leaves, 
the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  of  trees^  and  often  even 
on  the  very  bark,  when  nothing  else  is  left  on  the 
tree  for  its  subsistence.  Like  all  other  ruminant 
animals,  it  has  four  stomachs ;  and  these  requiring  a 
large  share  of  provision  to  supply  them,  it  generally 
strips  a  tree  of  all  its  verdure  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
Still  however  it  keeps  aloft,  unwilling  to  descend, 
while  any  thing  remains  that  can  serve  it  for  food ; 
it  therefore  falls  to  devouring  the  bark,  and  thus  in 
.a  short  time  kills  the  tree  upon  which  it  found  its 
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support.   Thus  desUtute  of  pnnrisians  above^  and 

crawl  I  do:;  slowly  from  branch  to  braticb^  in  hopes  of 
finding  something  still  left,  it  is  at  last  obliged  to 
encounter  all  the  dangers  that  attend  it  bdow* 
Though  it  is  formed  by  Nature  for  dimbiug  a  tree 
with  great  pain  and  difficulty^  yet  it  is  utterly  unable 
to  deflcend ;  it  therefore  is  obliged  to  drop  from  the 
branches  to  the  ground,  and  as  it  is  incapable  of 
exerting  itself  to  break  the  violence  of  its  descent^ 
it  drops  like  a  shapdess,  heavy  mass^  and  feels  no 
small  shock  in  the  fiiH.   There,  after  remaining 
some  time  torpid,  it  prepares  for  a  joiMPney  to  some 
neighbouring  tree ;  but  this,  of  all  migrations,  is  the 
most  tedious,  dangerous,  and  painful ;  it  often  takes 
a  week  in  rrawhng-  to  a  tree  not  fifty  yards  distant; 
it  moves  with  imperceptible  slowness,  and  often 
baits  by  the  way.    All  motions  seem  to  torture  it ; 
every  »tep  it  takes,  it  sets  forth  a  most  plaintive  me- 
lancholy cry,  which  from  some  distant  similitude  to 
the  human  voice,  excites  a  kind  of  disgust,  mixed 
with  pity.    This  plaintive  sound  seems  its  chief  de- 
fence ;  few  quadrupeds  appear  willing  to  niterrupt 
its  progress,  either  thi|t  the  flesh  is  offensive.  Or 
that  they  are  terrified  at  its  cries.    When  at  length 
they  reach  their  destined  tree,  they  mount  it 
with  much  greats  ease  than  when  they  moved 
upon  the  plain.    They  fall  to  with  famished  appe- 
tite, and  as  before,  destroy  the  very  source  that 
supplies  them* 

How  fiir  these  may  be  considered  as  the  un- 
finished productions  of  Nature,  1  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine ;  if  we  measure  their  happiness  by 
our  sensations,  nothing,  it  is  certain^  can  be  more 
miserable ;  but  it  is  probable^  considered  with  regard 
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thefri#elve0j  ibey  mty  have  Koim  stores  of  com- 
fort unknown  to  ns,  whicii  may  set  them  upon  a 
level  with  some  other  inferior  ranks  of  the  creation ; 
if  a  part  of  their  life  be  exposed  to  pain  and  hbour, 
it  is  compensated  by  a  larger  portion  of  plenty^  in- 
dolence, and  safety.  In  fact  they  are  formed  very 
differently  from  aU  other  quadrupeds^  and  it  is  pro- 
bable  they  have  different  enjoyments.  Like  birds, 
ihey  have  but  one  common  vent  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation,  excrement,  and  urine.  Liiie  the  tor^ 
toise,  which  they  resemble  in  the  slowness  of  their 
motion,  they  continue  to  live  some  time  after  their 
noMer  parts  are  wounded,  or  even  taken  away. 
They  bear  the  marks  of  all  those  homely-formed 
animals,  that,  like  rude  machines,  are  not  easily 
discomposed. 

Its  note,  *  according  to  Kircher,  is  an  ascend  in 
and  descendin^^  luixachord,  which  it  utters  only  by 
night ;  its  look  is  so  piteous,  as  to  move  compas- 
sion ;  it  is  also  accompanied  with  tears,  that  dis- 
suade  every  body  from  injuiing  so  wretched  a  being*. 
Its  ahy»tinence  from  ibod  is  remarkably  powerful ; 
one  that  had  fastened  itself  by  its  feet  to  a  pole,  and 
was  so  suspended  across  two  beams,  remained  forty 
days  without  meat>  drink,  or  sleep ;  the  strength  of 
its  feet  is  so  great,  that  whatsoever  it  seizes  on 
cannot  possibly  be  freed  from  its  ckws.  A  dog 
was  let  loose  at  the  above-mentioned  animal^  taken 
from  the  pole ; .  after  some  time  the  sloth  laid  hold 
of  the  dog  with  its  feet,  and  held  him  four  days,  till 
he  perished  with  hunger. 

[in  addition  to  the  two  here  mentioned,  another, 
and  by  far  the  largest  of  its  kind,  has  lately  been 
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iotradneed  ta  the  Mtice  of  natoialisU  from  Indvu 
This  animal  dpproftehet'ki  size  and  shape  to  that  of 

the  comnaon  j^ear,  being  clothed  with  a  very  long 
black  shaggy,  bair.  Its  snout  is  a  little  elongatedj^ 
and  appears  as  if  cut  off  at  the  end.  The  feet  are 
all  armed  with  five  crooked  pointed .  claws ;  aiid 
the  tail  is  short  and  hardly  visible. 

In  its,  motioDs,  it  was  not,  as  in  the  others,  slow 
and  lan2:uid ;  but  it  appeared  moderately  lively, 
and  mad^  a  kind  of  short  abrupt  roar  when  dis* 
turbed  or  irritated.  It  fed  principally  upon  vege» 
tables  and  miW^,  and  was  much  delighted  with  honey 
and  sweet  things*  It  was  said  to  burrow^  and  to 
haVe  been  dag  oat  of  its  siibtenaneoos  Tetiea^ 
when  first  discovered.] 

CHAP.  XXIV. 


The  Jerboa.*  . 

This  animal  as  little  resembles  a  quadmpedj  as 
that  which  has  been  described  in  a  former  chapter. 

If  we  should  suppose  a  bird,  divested  of  its  fea- 
thers^ and  walking  upon  its  legs,  it  might  giTe  as 

*  [These  curious  sniniaU  have  two  front  teeth  in  each  jaw ; 
the  fore  legs  are  very  shorty  and  the  hind  legs  very  long,  tl^y 
have  perfect  collar  bones.  M.  Sonnini»  wbOe  he  was  in  Egypt* 
fed  for  some  time  six  of  these  animals  in  a  large  ca^^e  of  iroii  wire. 
The  very  first  night,  they  entire^  gnawed  asunder  the  upright 
and  cross  sticks  of  their  prison ;  and  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  having  the  inside  of  the  cage  lined  with  tin.  They  were  fond 
of  basking  in  the  sun,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  placed  in  the 
shade,  they  clung  close  to  each  otlier,  and  seemed  to  suffer  from 
the  pdvauon  of  warmth.   They  did  not  usually  sleep  during  the 
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some  idea  of  its  figure.  It  has  four  feet  indeetf, 
but  in  running  or  resting,  it  never  makes  use  of 
aay  but  the  hinder.  The  number  of  legs^  how^ 
e?er,  do  not  much  contribute  to  any  animal's 
speed  ;  and  the  jerboa^  though,  properly  speakings 
furnished  but  with  two^  is  one  of  the  swiftest  erea* 
tures  in  the  world. 

The  jerboa  is  not  above  the  size  of  a  large  rat,, 
and  its  bead  is  sloped  somewliat  in  the  manner  of 
a  rabbit,  the  teeth  also  are  formed  like  those  of  the 
rat  kind,  there  being  two  cutting  teeth  in  each 
jaw;  it  has  a  very  long  tail  tufted  at  the  end; 
tfie  head,  the  back,  and  sides  are  covered  with 
large  asli- coloured  soft  hair  ;  the  breast  ami  belly  is 
whitish,  but  what  most  deserves  our  attention  in 
the  formation  of  this  little  animal,  is  the  legs ;  the 
fore  leg's  arc  not  an  inch  long,  with  four  claws  and 
a  thumb  upon  eacli^  while  the  binder-legs  are  two 
inches  and  a  quarter,  aild  exactly  resemble  those 
of  a  bird,  there  being  but  three  toes,  the  middle- 
most of  which  is  longest. 

The  jerboa  is  found  in  Egypt^  Barbary,  Pales- 

day.  Though  they  had  much  agility  in  their  mo^ementSy  gentle* 
nesB  and  tranquQCty  seemed^  to  form  thehr  character  They  suf- 
&ied  themaehres  to  be  stroked  with  great  compoeoref  and  never 

made  a  noise  or  quarrelled  among  themselves,  even  when  food  was 
scattered  among  them.  No  distinguishing  symptoms  oljoy,  fear,  or 
gratitude  were  discoverable;  and  even  their  gentleness  was  by  no 
means  either  amiable  or  interesting;  it  appeared  the  effect  of  a 
cold  and  complete  indifference,  approaching  to  stupidity.  Tliree 
of  these  died  before  he  left  Alexandria;  two  died  on  a  rough 
paaiage  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes ;  and  the  last  was  lost,  and  as  het 
supposes,  devoured  by  cats  while  he  was  on  the  island. 

He  observes  that  they  do  not  ruminate,  atid  that  it  is  difficult 
to  transport  fbem,  on  aedount  of  the  quickness  and  ftcflity  with 
which  they  gnaw  thtoiigfr  llie  thickest  and  strongest  boards.]  - 
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tinCj  and  the  deserts  between  Bussor^ih  aiul  Aleppo: 
its  biod'legs^  as  was  said  before,  are  only  used  in 
running,  wbOe  the  fore^-paws,  like  Ibose  of  a  sqoir* 

rel,  grasp  its  food^  and  ia  some  measure  perform 
the  office  of  hands.  It  is  often  seen  by  travellers 
as  they  past  along  die  deserts^  crossing  their  way^ 
and  jumping  six  or  eight  feet  at  every  bound,  and 
going  so  swiftly,  that  scarcely  any  other  quadruped 
is  able  to  overtake  them.  They  are  a  lively,  harm- 
less race  of  animals,  living  entirely  upon  vegetables, 
and  burrowing  like  rabbits  in  tiie  ground.  Mr. 
Pennant  tells  as  of  two  that  were  lately  brongbt  to 
London^  that  burrowed  almost  through  the  bride 
wall  of  the  room  where  they  were  kept ;  they  camo 
Out  of  their  hole  at  night  for  food,  and  when 
flight  were  much  fatter  and  sleeker  than  when 
confined  to  their  burrows.  A  variety  of  this  ani- 
mal is  found  also  in  Siberia  and  Circassian  and  is^ 
most  probably,  common  enough  over  all  Asia. 
They  are  more  expert  diggers  than  even  the  rab- 
bit itself;  and  when  pursued  for  a  long  time^  if 
they  cannot  escape  by  their  swiftness,  they  try  to 
make  a  hole  instantly  in  the  ground^  in  which  they 
often  bury  themselves  deep  enough  to  find  security 
befinre  their  pursuers  come  up.  Their  burrows,  in 
some  places,  are  so  thick  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
travellers,  the  horses  perpetually  falling  in  thena. 
It  is  a  provident  little  animal,  and  lays  up  for  the 
winter.  It  cuts  :2;iass  in  heaps  of  a  loot  square, 
which,  when  dried,  it  carries  into  its  burrow,  there- 
with to  serve  it  for  food,  or  to  keep  its  young  warm 
daring  the  rigours  of  Hie  winter. 

With  this  animal,  1  shall  conclude' the  history  of 
quadrupeds,  vrhich  of  all  parts  of  natural  know- 
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ledge  seeniB  to  have  beeo  dealsribed  tbe  moat  accu* 
rately.  As  these,  from  their  figure^  as  wel\  as  Aeir 
sagacity,  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  inan>  and 
fron  iheir  uses  or  enmities  are  ihe  romt  respectable 
parts  of  the  inferior  creation  ;  so  it  was  bis  interest^ 
and  his  pleasure^  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
their  history.  It  is  prpbaUe^  thcT'efore,  (bal  Ume^ 
whidi  enlarges  the  sphere  of  oar  knowledge  in 
other  parts  of  learnings  can  add  but  very  little  to 
tfiis.  The  aikUtiaa  of  %  new  quadruped  to  the  ca- 
talogue already  known,  is  of  no  small  eonsequencet 
and  happens  but  seldom  ;  for  the  number  of  aU  is 
•so  fjsw/  that  wherever  a  new  one  is  found,  it  becomes 
an  object  worthy  our  best  attention.  It  may  fake 
refuge  in  its  native  deserts  from  our  pumitsj  but 
not  from  our  cariosity. 

But  it  is  very  different  witfi  tbe  inferior  ranks 
of  the  creation  ;  the  classes  of  birds,  of  fishes,  and 
of  insects,  are  all  much  more  numerous,  and  more 
incompletely  known.  The  quadruped  is  possessed 
of  no  arts  of  escaping  which  we  are  not  able  io 
overcome ;  but  the  bird  removes  itself  by  its  swift- 
ness, the  fishes  find  protection  in  their  native  ele- 
ment,  and  insects  are  secured  in  their  minuteness, 
numbers,  and  variety*  Of  all  these,  therefore,  we 
have  but  a  very  inadequate  catalogue^  and  though 
the  list  be  already  very  large,  yet  every  hour  is 
adding  to  its  extent. 

In  fact,  all  knowledge  is  pleasant  only  as  the  ob* 
ject  of  it  contributes  to  render  man  happy;  And 
the  services  of  quadrupeds  being  so  very  necessary 
to  him  in  every  situation,  he  is  particularly  interested 
in  their  history :  without  their  aid,  what  a  wretched 
and  forlorn  creature  would  he  have  been  I  The 
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.  principal  part  of  bis  food^  his  clothings  and  his 
amusements^  are  derived  wholly  from  them^  and  he 
may  be  considered  as  a  great  lord^  sometimes 
cherishing  his  httmUe  dependants^  and  somettneB 
terrifying  the  refra<^ory^  to  oontribttte  to  his  delight 
and  conveaiencies. 

.  /  The  horse  and  the  ass^  the  etephant^  the  cameL 
the  laroa^  and  the  rein«de^^  contribnte  to  ease  hia 

fatigues,  and  to  give  him  that  swiftness  which  he 
wants  from  nature*  By  their  assistance^  he  changes 
place  without  labour ;  he  nttains  health  without 

weariness ;  his  pride  is  enlarged  by  the  elegance  of 
equipage ;  and  olher  animals  are  pursued  with  a 
certainty  of  success.  It  were  happy  indeed  fbr 
man^  if  while  converting  these  quadrupeds  to  his 
own  benefit^  he  iiad  not  turned  them  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  feUow^creaCiires  %  he  has  employed  some 
of  them  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  they  have 
conformed  to  his  noxious  ambition  with  but  too 
fidal  an  obedience. 

The  covvj  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  all  their  varie- 
ties^ are  necessary  to  him,  though  in  a  different 
manner.  Their  flesh  makes  the  principal  luxuries 
of  his  table,  and  their  wool  or  skins  the  chief  or- 
nament of  his  person.  Even  those  nations  that  are 
forbid  to  toudi  any  thing  that  has  life,  cannot 
wholly  dispense  with  their  assistance.  The  milk 
of  these  animals  make  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  every  country,  and  often  repairs  those  constitu* 
tions  that  have  been  brokeu  by  disease  or  intempe- 
rance. 

The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  ferret  may  be  considered 
as  having  deserted  from  their  fellow-quadrupeds,  to 
list  themselves  under  the  conduct  and  protection 
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4>f  man.   At  his  oomnmnd  they  exert  all  their  ter- 

yices  against  such  animals  as  they  are  capable  of 
destroying^  and  toHow  them  into  places  where  he 
himself  wants  abilities  to  pursue. 

As  there  is  thus  a  numerous  tribe,  that  he  has 
taken  into  protection^  and  that  supplies  his  neces- 
sities and  amusements,  so  there  is  also  a  stiil  more 
numerous  one,  that  wages  an  unequal  combat  against 
faim^  and  thus  calls  forth  his  courage  and  his  industry. 
Were  it  not  for  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the 
itiiuoeeros/  and  the  bear,  he  would  scarcely  know 
his  own  powers,  and  the  superiority  of  human  art 
over  brutal  fierceness*  These  serve  to  excite,  and 
put  his  nobler  passions  into  motion.  He  attacks 
them  in  their  retreat,  faces  them  with  resolution, 
and  seldom  fails  of  coming  off  with  a  victory* 
He  thus  becomes  hardier  and  better  in  the  strug- 
gle^ and  learas  to  know  and  to  value  his  own  supe- 
riority. 

As  the  last  mentioned  animals  are  called  forth  by 

his  boldest  efforts,  so  the  numerous  tribe  of  the 
smaller  vermin  kind  excite  his  continual  vigilance 
And  caution ;  his  various  arts  and  powers  have 
been  no  where  more  manifest,  than  in  the  extirpa- 
tion ot  those  that  multiply  with  such  prodigious 
fecundity.  Neither  their  agility  nor  their  minute- 
ness can  secure  them  from  his  pursuits ;  and  though 
they  may  infest,  they  are  seldom  found  materially 
to  injure  him. 

In  this  manner  we  see,  tfiat  not  only  human 
want  is  supplied,  but  that  human  wit  is  sharpened, 
by  the  humbler  partners  of  man  in  the  creation. 
By  this  we  see,  that  not  only  their  benefits,  but 
their  depredations  are  useful,  and  that  it  has  wisely 
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plwicd  PfiQvideAoe  to  {itaee  os  like  vtctm  in  a 
subdued  country,  yfheve  we  Iato  ell  the  benefit  of 
conquest^  without  being  so  secune  as  to  run  into 
the  sloth  and  excesses  of  a  certain  and  vndifttarbed 
possession.  It  appears^  therefore^  tfiat  those  writers 
who  are  continually  finding  immediate  benefit  in 
wery*  pmliiclion^  see  but  half  way  into  the  gens- 
lal  wyMm  of  nature.  Experience  maiit  every  hoar 
inform  us,  that  all  animals  are  not  formed  for  oar 
use ;  but  we  may  be  equally  well  assured^  that  those 
€OB?eniences  which  we  want  from  their  fipiendihip> 
are  well  repaid  by  that  vigilauce  which  we  pro- 
cure  £rom  their  enmity. 


END  OF  TUB  THIRD  TOLliME. 
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